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PEEFACB TO EIEST EDITION. 


For many years after annexation Mr. Thomason’s Directions' 
for Settlement Officers in the North-Western Provinces was the 
- authoritative text-hook in the Punjab as regards all matters con- 
nected with land-revenue settlements. It comprises a masterly 
discussion of the nature and varying degrees of rights in land and 
of the organization of village communities in the North-Western 
Provinces, a clear account of the procedure connected with the 
framing of the records-of-rights which was in force fifty years ago,, 
and an exposition, brief but singularly lucid, of the principles of a 
sound assessment policy, and the methods by which a fair demand 
can in practice be determined. 

2. It wa.i inevitable that some par^s of a work written for the” 
guidance of Settlement Officers in another Province should be in- 
applicable to the Punjab. But its authority was great, and defects 
in some of our earlier settlements, both as regards the definition of 
rights in land and the method followed in assessment, are traceable 
to the reluctance felt to allo’w deviations from a model which was 
so justly admired. The first attempt to write a handbook specially 
adapted for the use of Punjab officials was made by Mr. Eobert 
Gust, whose Eeveiiue Manual was issued in 1866. The 2nd and 
8rd chapters of that work deal with rights in land and the principles 
and methods of land-revenue settlemen'‘‘s. The paragraphs re- 
lating to assessment are taken with little or no alteration from 
the “ Directions for Settlement Officers.” 

3. After the .passing of the first Punjab Tenancy Act (XXVIII 
of 1868) and the first Land Eevenue Act (XXXIII of 1871) and 
the issue of rules under the latter, the duty of revising the Direc- 
tions -was entrusted to Mr. D. G. Barldey. The task was exe- 
cuted with' the care and thoroughness which marked all Mr. 
Barkley’s work. But his edition of the Directions is not wholly 
free from the blemishes which beset an attempt to sew new cloth' 
on an old garment. 

4. Over twenty years have passed since it was published. 
In the interval the procedure connected with survey and the 
framing of records-of-rights has been greatly altered. Assessment 
data of a far more reliable character than were formerly avail- 
able have been supplied to Settlement Officers, and they are now 
expected to devote much greater attention .to the calculation of 
the land-owner’s assets than was formerly considered necessary. 
The methods of assessment have been modified, especially in the 
direction of adapting the demand in insecure tracts to the varying 
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yields of good and bad seasons, and the great importance of the 
■distribution of the village assessment over holdings has at length 
been appreciated. The cumulative effect of these changes has been 
so great that Mr. Barkley’s work has become obsolete, and the 
late Lieutenant-Grovernor, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, directed me to 
prepare a new Settlement Manual for the Punjab. This Manual, 
though not authoritative in matters of opinion, is issued after 
examination by the Financial Commissioner, with the approval 
of the Government of the Punjab, as a guide to Settlement Officers 
in all work - bearing on assessments and the preparation of the 
record-of-rights. As all the useful parts of Eevenue Circular 
’ No. 30 have been incorporated in the Manual or its appendices, 
that circular is now superseded.* 

5. Even those who know best and value most the “ Direc- 
tions for Settlement Officers,” and who miss in these pages Mr. 
Thomason’s power of terse and lucid exposition, will admit that 
it was necessary to make the present Manual an independent work. 
It has been my aim not only to describe present policy and proce- 
dure in the matter of land-revenue settlements, but to trace the 
growth of that policy and procedure from annexation to the pre- 
sent time. Some may think that too much space has been given 
to the historical part of the work, and that more than is needful 
has oeen said of past controversies and abandoned policies. But 
it must be remembered that the generation familiar with the 
early revenue history of the Punjab is rapidly passing away, and 
that experience shows that it is hard to say of any administrative 
•controversy in India that it is really dead, or of any policy that it 
has been finally abandoned. Some questions which seemed at 
one time to have been settled are sure to be reviyed, and it is well 
that those who may have to take part in the discussion should 
know, at least in broad outline, what in the past has been urged 
and decided in regard to them. 

6. As settlement policy is likety to vary in the future as it 
has varied in the past, I shall endeavour to keep the work up to 
•date by arranging for the issue of correction slips as may be re- 
quired from time to time. These may be inserted on the blank 
pages at the end of the volume. 

m Octoher 1899. J. M. DODIE. 


♦This refers to a Re'venue Circular now obsolete. 
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NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 

The first edition of the Settlement Manual has been exhausted. 
' The opportunity has been taken to bring the work up to date by 
• incorporating in the text and in the appendices the addenda and 
corrigenda which have been issued from time to time. Some 
•other additions have been made, the more important of which are 
noted below. 

Chapter VIII has been improved by the insertion of an 
i interesting account of the tenures in the independent territory 
to the north of the Peshawar district which Sir A. H. McMahon 
kindly sent me some years ago. The paragraphs dealing with the 
tenures of the South-West Punjab have been amplified, and the 
meagre account given in the first edition of those of the North- 
West Punjab has been re-written. Chapter XIV contains addi- 
tional instructions as to the record-of-rights and its attestation 
■ taken mainly from a circular issued by Mr. Wilson when he was 
Settlement Commissioner. The latest orders regarding surplus 
produce estimates will be found in Chapter XXIV and Appendix 
XIV. To Chapter XXVI the directions as to remissions of revenue 
when wells fall out of use, published in 1904, and to Chapter XXIX, 
the latest rules as to exemptions on account of new weUs, have been 
- added. Extracts from Government of India, Eevenue and Agricul- 
ture Department, Chcular I of 16th January 1902, embodying the 
last pronouncements of the Supreme Government on the term of 
'Settlement and progressive assessments have been given in Chap- 
ters XXVIII and XXIX. Appendices II (Forecast Eeport) and 
XIV (Surplus Produce Estimates) are new, and the orders contained 
tin Appendix II of the first edition now appear in their proper place 
•in Appendices X and XI. 

:2Srd September 1908. 


J. M. DOUIE. 
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NOTE TO THE THIED EDITION. 

The present edition of tlie Settlement Manual contains in the 
text all the additions and alterations •which have been made 
by correction slips since the last reprint, together with certain 
revised instructions to which the sanction of Government has been 
obtained. No change has been made in the numbering of para- 
graphs. The more important alterations are noted below. 

The historical portion of the Manual has been brought up to 
date by the inclusion in Chapter II of an account of alterations 
in the provincial bomidaries during the current centmy and by thn 
account given in Chapter VI of recent developments of settlement 
policy in regard to the revision of records and the assessment of 
canal irrigated and riverain tracts and of well lands. An im- 
portant circular issued by the Einancial Commissioner on the 
attestation of records had been incorporated in Chapter XIV, 
and a statement of the arguments for Icillahandi and of the pro- 
cediu'e for giving effect to it has been printed as a new Appendix 
XIV. It is no longer considered necessary to test produce esti- 
mates by calc.ulations of domestic consumption or of sm'plus pro- 
duce exported. Portions of Chapter XVIII and- XXIX and old 
Appendix XIV have therefore been omitted. The instructions 
contained in Chapter XXV for the inspection of estates by tahsil- 
dars for assessment purposes are held to be unnecessary and have 
not been repeated. Chapter XXVI has been brought up to date 
by a revision of the description of the assessment of lands watered 
by State canals, and in the same chapter and in a new Appendix 
XXIII the principles and rules governing the rights of assignees 
to enhancements of assessment due to the introduction of irrigation 
have been consolidated. The discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of fluctuating assessments in Chapter XXVII 
has been curtailed. The instructions remain unaltered. Chapter 
XXVIII has been brought up to date on the subject of term of 
settlement, and Chapter XXIX now provides that a progressive 
enhancement, which has been sanctioned on an assessment report, 
may be introduced when t,he time comes without the further special 
sanction of the Commissioner. The rules regarding the distribu- 
tion of the revenue over holdings have been printed in a new 
Appendix XXII, and the description in Chapter XXXII of the 
measm-es, which may be taken before and after announcement 
of the demand, has been re-vuilten. In the same chapter the sug- 
gestion that distribution rates may be fixed before determining the' 
assessment has been omitted, and the instructions for distributing 
a demand of which portion is deferred have been revised and 
amphfied. Chapter XXXIII now contains instructions for the 
preparation of a district Dasiur-ul-Aml, where necessary. 



Appendix I contains the most recent assessment instructions 
' issued by the Government of India. Appendices III and Y have 
been brought up to date, and Appendix II includes certain recent 
■ instructions regarding the examination of prices in forecast reports. 
’ The instructions for the assessment of urban lands have been 
consolidated in Appendix XV. Some reductions in the scope 
- of assessment reports have been made in Appendix XVI, and 
normal limits of length have been indicated. Appendix XXI 
is as revised after consideration of certain experiments in expedit- 
ing despatch by dispensing '^vith Miataunis and otherwise in Gujrat, 
Lahore and Shahpur and of the opinions of the Settlement Officers 
who worked on it from 1909 to 1913 ; and incorporates all the 
alterations decided on in consequence. 


The Tind December 1914. 


A. H. DIACK. 
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NOTE TO THE EOURTH EDITION. 

All the correction slips to the third edition Jiave been 
incorporated. 

All changes necessitated by the Amended Land Revenue Act 
passed in 1928 in regard to (a) the lowering of the standard of 
assessment from one-half to one-fourth of the net-assets and 
(&) the duration of settlements have been made. 

The new rules framed by the Punjab Legislative Council under 
Section 60 of the Land Revenue Act have been given in extenso 
-in Appendix I (B). Appendix XXII has been cancelled in con- 
sequence of the rules contained therein being incorporated in the 
new rules. Appendix V has also been omitted as it nov serves 
no useful purpose. 


Dated Lahore, 20th Februari/ 1930. 
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Punjab Settlement Manual 


CHAPTER I. — ^Introductory. 

Rights of State and private land-owners in land and its produce. — 

In India the State has always claimed a share of the produce of the land 
from the persons in whom it recognized a permanent right to occupy and 
dill it or arrange for its tillage.* ‘ It is needless to discuss the various ways 
in which this permanent title was acquired by families or individuals : it 
is enough to note that the right of the ruler to his share and the right o£ 
the occupier to hold the land he cultivated and pass it on to his children 
both formed part of the ancient customary law of the country, however 
the latter might occasionally be denied in practice by an unjust Govern- 
ment.! 

2. Ownership of land in India. Land revenue not a land 
tax- — Broadly speaking, individuals exercising a permanent right of the- 
kind described above subject onlj' to payment of the dues of the State have- 
been recognized by us as “ owners ” or “ proprietors,” but it would be a. 
mistake to assume that these words, as used in India, imply all that they 
do in England. The share of the State, which we call the land revenue, 
is not a land tax.! It is more analogous to rent, and in early settlement 
literature it was so described, the Government being represented as surren- 
dering to the landowner a small portion of the rent. The land revenue 
is therefore “the first charge upon the rents, profit, or produce” of an 
estate or holding, and, until it has been paid, they cannot, without the 
previous consent of the Collector, be taken in execution of a decree obtained 
by any private creditor. (Land Revenue Act, XVII of 1887, section 62.) 

3. Rent under native system of assessing land revenue. — 

Native rulers sometimes took their share in kind, dividing the crops with 
the cultivator on the threshing floor {batai). For certain crops, known 
as zabti, which it Vas inconvenient to divide, e.g., cane and poppies, fixed 
money rates were charged per high a or Jtanal. At other times the State 
ofiBcials resorted to appraisement {kan or hankuf), estimating the amount 
of the Government share of the crops, and usually taking its value in money. 
Numerous cesses (abivah) were levied in addition to the land revenue proper 
(mal). A prudent or humane ruler forbore to make the burden too heavy 
to be borne, and it is obvious that the collections were roughly adjusted 
to the character of the seasons, and pressed much less heavily than a fixed 
cash demand equal to the average of the fluctuating amounts realized 
would have done. Rent in the usual sense of the word hardly existed in the 

♦See the opening words of the first clause of Regulation XXXI of 1803 : “ By the ancient 
law of the country the ruling power is entitled to a certain proportion of the annual produce 
of every bigha of land.” 

t“ In the early settlement of 1846 an old Sikh bluntly remarked to the Government ofiSoial 
that the land-tax (?) belonged to Government, but the land to the people.” — Gust’s, Revenue 
Manual, page 6. 

The land revenue of India, as of all eastern countries, is less to be regarded as a tax 
on the landowners than as the result of a kind of joint ownership in the soil or its produce,, 
under which the latter is divided in unequal and generally undefined proportions between 
the ostensible proprietors and the State.” Paragraph 42 of Secretary of State’s Despatch 
(Revenue) No. 14, dated 9th July 1862. 
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districts now included in the North-Western Provinces or in the east of 
the Punjab. The small landholder was content to win a bare subsistence 
from the soil which he tilled with his own hands ; the lar^o landholder was 
at most able to obtain from the cultivator some trifling fraction of tlie crop, 
say one ser in the maund, as an acknowledgment of his superior title. As 
Mr. Thomason remai’ked in the valuable sketch of the system of land revenue 
administration prevalent in the North-Western Provinces* prefixed to his 
“ Directions for Settlement Officers : ” — “ Undoubtedly traces are often 
to be found of the existence and exercise of a proprietary right in the land 
on the part of individuals. But so long as the sovereign was entitled to a 
portion of the produce of all land and there was no fixed limit to that portion, 
practically the sovereign Avas so far OAsmer of the land as to be able to exclude 
all other persons from enjoying any portion of the net produce. The first 
step, therefore, towards the creation of a private proprietary right in the 
land Avas to place such a limit on the demand of the Government as Avould 
leaA'e to the proprietors a profit, which AA'ould constitute a valuable property. 
Native Gov.ernments seldom recognize proprietary right as constituting 
a claim on the part of proprietors to engage for the Aullage at a fixed sum. 
Ordinarily the collections are made direct from the actual cultivators either 
by the officers of Government or by some farmer or assignee of the Govern- 
ment share of the produce.” 

These statements are not fully applicable to tlie state of things which 
existed in many parts of the Punjab proper under Sikh rule. There the 
leading men or maliks were often strong enough to maintain a real proprie- 
tary right in the soil, to exact considerable grain dues besides services of 
Talue from the cultivators, and to engage exclusively for the revenue when- 
ever a cash assessment was introduced. 

4- Policy adopted of a moderate cash assessment fixed for a 
term of years. — A civilized Government like our oAvn naturally prefers to 
commute its claim to a part of the produce of the soil into an annual money 
payment fixed for a term of years. British officers gradually learned that, 
if land revenue was to be collected in this shape with any sort of regularity, 
the demand must be pitched Avell below the native standard. The tendency 
to moderation was reinforced by considerations of humanity and a belief 
that the best way to promote the extension and improvement of agriculture 
was to render the land a source of increasing profit to its owners by limiting 
the land revenue and making it incapable of enhancement for a considerable 
period. This policy is especially associated in the north-west of India 
with the names of Eobert Merttins Bird and James Thomason, and the 
first administrators of the Punjab brought into this province the lessons 
learned in their school. 

5- Twofold object of a settlement. — To assess the land revenue 
is the primary object of a settlement. It is necessary at the same time 
to decide who shall pay the sums assessed, or, in technical language, with 
whom the settlement shall be made. To permit an individual to contract 
to pay the land revenue is usually an acknowledgment that he possesses a 
proprietary right in the soil, and the drawing up of lists {kliewats) showing the 
landowners in every estate, the extent of each man’s right, and the amount 


*Now the United Provinces. 
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jof revenue for which he was primarily responsible, involved in our early 
.•settlements a determination for the first time of the ownership of every 
parcel of land in the country. It soon became evident that there were 
•other persons who had rights in the soil besides those who could claim the 
■offer of a settlement, and the advisability of making a complete record 
•of all rights and liabilities connected with the land, including even those 
of tenants from year to year, was recognised. A settlement, therefore, 
•consists of two main branches — 

(a) the assessment ; and 

(&) the framing of a record of rights. 

. 6. Purpose of hand-book. — It is the purpose of the following pages 
-to show how these two operations are now carried out- in the Punjab. 
But, as the present system has been slowly built up by the experience of 
nearly one hundred years in the North-Western Provinces and the Pimjab, 
.a historical sketch of the development of settlement policy may be usefully 
given as an introduction to the principal subject of this hand-book. But 
[first will be briefly noticed the political changes of the first half of the 
.nineteenth century, which pushed forward the bounds of the Empire from 
the Jamna to the Siitlej, and across the Sutlej to the Bias, .and culminated 
;in 1849 in the downfall of the Sikh kingdom and the formation of the new 
.Province of the Punjab. ' 



BOOK I— Historical. 

CHAPTER IL— The Making of the Punjab. 

7. Territories included in the Punjab when absorbed. The tcrri 
tories now included in the Punjab were, with a few exceptions, absorbed 
in the British Empire between 1808 and 1849. 

I. — The Delhi and Bhaiii Territories. 

8. Acquisition of Delhi and Bhatti territories. The first tract 
to be conquered was the last to be annexed to the province. 
After the battle of Laswari in November 1803, Daulat Rao, SindhiUr 
by the treaty of Sirji Anjengaum, ceded to the East India Com- 
pany and its allies all his territories between the Jamna and the Ganges 
and also those situated to the north of the possessions of the Rajas of Jaipur' 
and Jodhpur and the Ran a of Gohad. The latter comprised the present 
districts of Gurgaon, Delhi, Rohtak, Hissar, talisil Panipat and fargana^ 

'Karnal in the Karnal district, 'and tahsil Eazilka in Eerozepore. In 1805”’ 
Lord Cornwallis was sent out from England to reverse Lord Wellesley’s,, 
policy by withdrawing from the territory to the w'est of the Jamna. It 
was parcelled out accordingly partly in \\i& jagirs and partly in grants^in 
perpetuity to native chiefs and others who had taken our side in the recent 
troubles. 

9. History of these territories from 1803 to 1858. — Gradually by 
the escheat of life gagirs and the confiscation of other grants for 
disloyalty most of the territory came under the direct rule of the- 
paramount power, the last and most important cases of confiscation being 
caused by the events of the Mutiny of 1857. Relics of the policy adopted 
in 1805-06 survive in the petty States of Dujana, Pataudi, and Loharu, 
and in the Mandal istamrar in Karnal. In 1803 the territory beyond the- 
Ghaggar, which from 1858 to 1884 formed the Sirsa district, now divided' 
between Hissar and Eerozepore, was a wdld desert tract known as Bhattiana 
or the Bhatti territory, and no effective control was exercised over 'it till 
1818.* Down to 1832 the Delhi territory was controlled by the Resident at 
Delhi, and was not subject to the regulations in force in the rest of the 
Bengal Presidency. But Regulation V of that year, which abolished 
the office of Resident and annexed the Delhi territory to the jurisdiction 
of the Sadr Board and Courts of Justice at Allahabad, enjoined the Com- 
missioner of the Delhi territory and all officers acting under his control, 
ordinarily to “ conform to the principles and spirit of the regulations ”■ 
in their civil, criminal, and revenue administration. After the Mutiny 
the Delhi division of the North-Western Provinces was in 1858 transferred 
to the Punjab, and formed into the Delhi and Hissar divisions, wKich 
embraced the six districts of Delhi, Gurgaon, Panipat, Rohtak, Hissar, and 
Sirsa. 

II . — The Cis-Sutlej and Hill States. 

10. Cis-Sutlej and Hills States taken under protection. — The 

Mahrattas were unable to set up again in anj^ permanent shape 


*GriflBn’s Punjab Eajas, pages 164 — 180. 
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<the sway -of Delhi over the territories Ijdng to the north and west 
•of Karnal and stretching from the Jamna to the Siitlej, which had been 
wrested from the Moghal Empire by the Sikhs after the battle of Sirhind 
an 1763. There were a few important States in this tract, but the rest of 
it was parcelled out in an extraordinary fashion among confederacies of 
Sikh horsemen, each of whom held a very petty share. Several of the Sikh 
■chiefs fought against us under the Mahratta standard in 1803, and some 
•of them had to be chastised again next year when Holkar was threatening 
•our newly acquired authority to the west .of the Jamna. An amnesty 
was proclaimed in 1805 , and for a few years, in pursuance of the policy 
which sought to restrict our obligations beyond the Jamna, the Sikh States 
between that river and the Sutlej were left to themselves. But they were 
. -too weak and divided to resist the steady pressure o f Eanjit Singh, who was 
bent on estabhshing his supremacy over all the followers of Guru Govind 
•Singh. It is needless here to trace the causes and course of the long nego- 
tiations between the Maharaja and Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1808 and 1809.* 
■Suffice it to say that the appeals of the leading Cis-Sutlej chiefs for British 
protection at last met with a favourable response, and in December 1808 
Eanjit Singh was warned that by the issue of the war with the Mahrattas 
-•these chiefs had come under our protection, and informed that the British 
Grovernment could not acknowledge his title to any territory acquired by 
him between the Sutlej and the Jamna after the first reference to their 
•decision of the question of his right to make conquests to the south and east 
•of the former river. The Maharaja was within an ace of declaring war, 
but in the end his state,smanlike instincts got the better of mortified ambi- 
stion. On the 25tli April 1809 he signed a treaty pledging himself to make 
no encroachment on the territories of the Cis-Sutlej States. The compact 
•so reluctantly made was faithfully observed. By a proclamation, dated 
5rd May 1809, “ the Chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind ” were declared to be under 
the protection of the British Government, and secured “in the exercise 
•of .the same rights and .authority within their own possession ” as they had 
bitherto enjoyed. They were exempted from tribute, but bound to assist 
■any British troops passing through their country, and to aid with their 
forces in repelling invasion. Two years later a proclamation, dated 22nd ■ 
August 1811, announced the determination of Government to turn a deaf ' 
■ear to all complaints against the chiefs brought forwar.d by their subjects. ■ 
At the same time attempts by one chief or. confederacy to seize the property . 
-of another were forbidden. In 1815, as the result of the Gurkha war, the 
:Hill States lying to the south and' east of the Sutlej came under our 
•protection. - . . . • 

• 11. Development of protection into dominion. — It was im-- 

possible that the relations between the paramount power and. the- 
protected ' chiefs embodied in the proclamations of 1809 and 1811 •; 
should be permanently maintained.- They .were in fact issued, under a; 
misaj)prehensi6n, it being imagined •that “ a few great chiefs only existed, 
between the Jamna and' the Sutlej, and that on them would- devolve .the; 
?mainte'nance -of order.” (Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs;’’ - page - 
152). Matters .were complicated by the .-fact that our territory gradually- 

. * i ’ . 

I I . I I . I. . — -■ . _ ■ ■ . _ ; 

' *See GtifSii’s Punjab 'Rajas, pages 96 — 122.- ■ ' 
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became much intermixed with the possessions of Sikh chiefs and confedera- 
cies in consequence of the escheat of estates and shares in default of heirs^ 
During the first Sikh war in 1845 the open disloyalty of some chiefs and the- 
neglect of others to fulfil their obligations under the proclamation of 1809- 
brought matters to ahead. In declaring war the Governor-General an- 
nounced that the possessions of Maharaja Dalip Singh on the left bank 
of the Sutlej were annexed. At the end of the war the estates of the Eaja 
of Ladwa and Bupar Sardar, and a number of villages belonging to the 
Nabha State were confiscated, and the Kapurthala Chief was deprived' 
of all his territory to the south of the Sutlej. In 1847 the remaining chiefs,, 
with nine exceptions, the principal being the Patiala, Jind, and Nabha. 
Eajas, were reduced to the status oljagirdars, and stripped of their criminal 
powers, while the obligation of feudal service was commuted into a money • 
payment. In 1849 the jagirdars were deprived of their civil powers and 
made amenable to our courts, and finally in 1850 orders were issued that all-, 
their estates not already settled at their request or at the request of the 
zamindars should be assessed. The Cis-Sutlej territory was thus at last 
reduced to the condition of an ordinary British possession. 

12. Administration of the Cis-Sutlej and Hill States before- 
1849.- The Eesident at Delhi had charge of all our political relations- 
with protected or independent States in the north-west of India. In 1821 
he was replaced by a Governor-General’s Agent, and a Superintendent of’ 
the Protected and Hill States was appointed, who had his headquarters 
at Ambala. In 1840 the Superintendent made way for a Governor-General’s^ 
Agent for the North-West Frontier, who was also stationed at Ambala. 
After the first Sikh war the administration of the Cis-Sutlej States was 
entrusted to a Commissioner, whose charge comprised the four districts- 

^ of Thanesar, Ambala, Ludhiana, and Ferozepore. The Cis-Sutlej Commis- . 
sioner was sometimes under the orders of the Agent to the Governor-General,. 
North-West Frontier, at Lahore, and sometimes directly under the Foreign- 
Department of the Government of India. When the new Province of the- 
Punjab was formed in 1849 the Cis-Sutlej Commissioner’s charge was in- 
cluded in it. In 1862 the Thanesar district was broken up, part of it being 
transferred to Panipat, with which it formed the new Karnal district, andi 
part to Ambala. 

111. — The Jullundur Doah, Kangra, and Hazara. 

13. Annexation of Jullundur Doab and Kangra. — The deaths 
of Eanjit Singh in 1839 was followed by anarchy in the Sikh 
State. In 1846 the selfish intriguers who ruled at Lahore in the- 
name of the child Maharaja Dalip Singh, fearing the Khalsa army which 
they were powerless to control, yielded to its cry to be led across the Sutlej,.. 
in the hope that its strength would be broken in its conflict with the Com- 
pany’s forces.* In the war which ensued the valour of the Sikh soldiery 

' *Th6ir policy -was indicated by the did Sikh mottc^“ threw the snake into your enemy’s-^ 

bosom. The snake was the e-rilly-dispcsed, violent yet powerful and splendid WkH . 

army. It was to be flung upon the British, and so destroyed.” “ (Mcmciis of Alexander- 
■Cardener, ^lonel of Artfllery in the service of Maharaja Banjit Singh, pages 261-2.).’' Compare- 
<xOUgh a The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars,’’ page 60. 
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■nas rendered neeless by tbo treachery or incapacity* of its leaders, and 
Lahore Avas ccenpied in Lehmary 1846. By the 3rd and 4th Articles of 
the Treaty signed cn the 9th of March 1846, Maharaja Dalip Singh 
ceded all his territories in the doah hetw'een the Bias and the Sutlej 
and in the hill countries between the Bias and the Indus, including 
Kashmir and Hazara. I. ashmir and Hazara were made over to 
Gulah Singh for a payment of severrty-five lakhs, but next year he 
induced the Lahore Darhar to take over Hazara and to give him 
in exchange territory near Jammu. The tract between the Bias 
and the Sutlej was formed into the Commissionership of the Trans-Sutlej 
States, and put in charge of Mr. John Lawrence. It was divided into the 
three districts of Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, and Kangra. Three years later 
these districts and Hazara became part of the new province of the Punjab. 

JF . — The Punjab ioest oj the Bias. 

14. Annexation of the Punjab west of the Bias in 1849 and 
administration of the province down to 1859. — ^After the Wazir 
Eaja Lai Singh had been banished for instigating Sheikh Imam-ud-din 
to resist the occupation of Kashmir by Gulab Singh, an agree- 
ment was executed in' December 1846 between the British Gov- 
ernment and the principal Sikh Sardars, by which a Council of Eegency 
was appointed, •which was to be controlled by a British Besident stationed 
at Lahore. Henry Lawrence was the first Besident, but his biother John 
more than once officiated for him. They had under them a staff of able 
assistants, and one of the duties on "which the latter ■v\'ere employed when 
the second Sihh war bioke out in 1848 "u^as the making of summary settle- 
ments in the different districts under the control of the Darhar. On the 
21st of Kebruary 1849 the Khalsa army 'U’as finally broken in the battle of 
Gujrat ; on the 30th of March the proclamation annexing the Punjab -was 
read at Lahore, and Lord Dalhousie’s despatch, dated 31st March, put the 
Government of the province under a Board of Administration consisting 
of the two Lawrences and Charles Greville Mansel. The Board -w^as abo- 
lished in Kebruary 1853, and its powers vested in a Chief Commissioner,, 
rmder whom the principal administrative officers were the Judicial Com- 
missioner and the Financial Commissioner. John Lawrence, the first 
and only Chief Commissioner of. the Punjab, became its first Lieutenant- 
Governor on the 1st of January 1859. 

\ 

F, — S^lhse^p(ent changes. 

14>'A. Formation of the North-West Frontier and Delhi Pro- 
vinces. — In November 1901 the districts of Hazara, Peshawar, and 
Kohat, the Bannu and Marwat tahsils of Baniiu, and the Trans-Indus 
part of Dera Ismail Khan, with the exception of the Vehoa ilaha, were 
separated from the Punjab and formed into the North-West Frontier 
Province. On the 1st October 1912, when the capital of India was re- 
moved to Delhi, the Delhi tahsil and the Mahrauli ihana of Ballabgarh were 
separated from the Punjab and formed into the Delhi Province. 


•See " The Sikhs and the Sikh'Wars,” pages 66 and 138. 



CHAPTER in. — Development of Settlement policy in the North- 

Western Provinces down to the period of, the annexation of the 

Punjab. 

15. The Punjab settlement system brought from North-Western 
Provinces. — The settlement system of the Punjab was in its inception the 
system of the North-Western Provinces* as it stood in 1849, and it is a 
curious fact that the deviation from that model has been less in the pro- 
vince which adopted it than in the province which gave it birth. Tn his 
despatch establishing the Board of Administration Lord Dalhousie indi- 
cated that a Eevenue Code for the newly conquered territory would be 
found “ in the four printed circulars of the Sadr Board of B,evenue, North- 
Western Provinces, and the pamphlets published under the orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor.” 

The pamphlets referred to were Thomason’s “ Directions for Settle- 
ment Officers and Collectors,” which appeared in three parts between 1844 
and 1848. But quite as important as these written instructions was the 
fact that the revenue policy of the Punjab was moulded by officers who 
had administered districts and made settlements in the North-Western 
Provinces. Of the three first members of the Board of Administration, 
two, -Tohn Lawrence and 0. G. Mansel, were civilians trained in assessment 
and revenue work under Bird and Thomason, and, when Mansel left, he 
was succeeded by Robert Montgomery, who eleven years earlier had settled 
the Allahabad district. Altogether nineteen of the best of - Thomason’s 
officers were sent to the Punjab, and they brought with them so.ne of their 
native subordinates to form the nucleus of the new establishments. The 
province in this way obtained ready-made a system which had been gradually 
evolved by the labours of many able officers in the districts between the 
Janina and the Ganges, and a sketch of the growth of its settlement policy 
would be incomplete without a brief account of the ]?rocess by which the 
model it adopted took shape in its original home. « 

16. Early settlement s in North-Western Provinces, 1801 to 
1822. — The ‘‘ ceded provinces ” and the “ conquered provinces,” as 
the districts now included in the North-Western Provinces were called, 
came under British rule in 1801 and 1803, respectively. As- regards their 
revenue management they were till 1831 under the Board of Eevenue at 
Calcutta, and it was the intention of Government to give them after ten 
years a permanent settlement. Meanwhile two triennial settlements and 
one quadrennial settlement were to be made, and thereafter the permanent 
settlement “ was to be concluded w;ith the same persons (if willjng to engage, 
and if no others who have a better claim should come forward) for* such 
lands as might be in a sufficient state of cultivation to ’warrant the measure 
on such terms as Government shall deOm fair and equitablei’.’f 

These early settlements were very rough and ready proceedings. There 
were no field survey maps, no reliable returns of , the cultivated area or of 

*Now the United Provinces of Agra and Ou'dh.-'-' 
dHolt Mackenzie’s Memorandum, paragraph 7. 
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/the crops grown, and no trustworthy records from which the profits of the 
Jandholder could be deduced. A Collector here and there might attempt 
to estimate the net produce of the land by calculating the value of the 
gross outturn and deducting the expenses of cultivation. But the ordinary 
procedure followed in the early years of the century was that described 
by Mr. Thomason’s Chief Secretary, Mr. John Thornton, in Volume XII 

-of the “ Calcutta Eeview ” : “ The early settlements were effected 

in a very easy and cursory wa}'. The Collector sat in his office at the sadr 
station, attended by his right-hand men,^ the hanungos, by whom he was 
almost entirely guided. As each estate came up in succession, the brief 

Tecord of former settlements was read, and the fiscal register for 

ten years immediately preceding the cession or conquest was inspected. 
The hanungos were then ashed who was the zamindnr of the village. The 
reply to this question pointed sometimes to the actual hona fide owner of 
-one or of many estates, sometimes to the headman of the village com- 
munity, sometimes to a non-resident Saiyyid or ICayath, whose sole posses- 
sion consisted in the levj’-ing a yearly sum fi'om the real cultivating pro- 
prietors, and sometimes to the large zamindar or ialukdar, who held only a 
'limited interest in the greater portion of his domain. Occasionally a man 
was said to be zamindar, who had lost all connection for years with the 

estate though his name might have remained in the kanungo’s_ 

books. As the dicta of these officers were generally followed with little 
further enquiry it may be imagined that great injustice was thus per- 
petrated. Then followed the determination of the amount of revenue. On 
this point also reliance was placed on the danl or estimate of the kamingo 
checked by the accounts of past collections and by any other offers of mere 
farming speculators which might happen to be put forw^ard at the time. 
Mistakes of course occurred, and it was ofteir necessary to re-acljust the 
■ demand even during the currency of the short leases then granted ; but, 
-on the whole, this part of the system succeeded better than might have been 
■expected.’* 


17. Rights of peasant owners over-ridden by farmers, talukdars 
and sadr malguzars'. — One great evil in these settlements was the 
-extent to which engagements were taken from farmers. This was soon 
^recognized to be an abuse, and was partially corrected as time went on. 
But a real dislike on the part of the landholders to undertake responsibility 
for the payment of a cash assessment frequently led to the offers of talukdars 
and farmers being accepted. Even where owners engaged, this as a rule 
• only meant that a few of the leading landholders had been admitted as 
sadr malguzars and allowed to make what arrangements they could for 
collecting from their co-parceners, who were styled in the revenue literature 
■of the day the “ under-tenants.” There was no record to show what the 
-rights and Liabilities of these co-parceners were. The sadr malguzar was 
called zamindar, and was treated as if be was the sole proprietor of the 
estate, however small his actual share might be. If once an engagement 
"had been taken from him, the other landholders were only permitted to 
-engage with his consent at a subsequent settlement. The rights of large 
bodies of peasant owners were thus overborne and were in imminent danger 
of destruction. 
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18. Vicious system of collection— Bad as was the process of as- 
sessment, the means employed for collection were far worse. The most 
drastic process known to the Revenue Code was constant^ and indis- 
criminately apphed when villages fell into arrears, and the abuses of the 
sale law became the scandal of the administration. If the sadr malgnzar 
made default the whole patli or estate for which he had engaged was put 
up to auction, and all private rights of ovmership annulled in favour of the 
purchaser, who was very frequent!}' the fahsildar or one of his undel'lings. 
Indeed, we are told that “ by some strange misapprehension the rule ap- 
plicable to cases of sale for arrears of revenue appears to have been extended 
not only to the sales of estates under decrees of Court for private debts,, 
but even to the private transfers of the sadr mdlguzars”* The powerful 
machinery of a civilized Government was rapidly breaking up communities- 
which had survived the ci-ushing exactions of the petty tyrannies which 
it had replaced. The extent of the evil may be gauged by the extraordinary 
nature of the remedy applied with very partial success in 1821. In that 
year a commission was appointed \vith power to annul, should equity 
require it, any puldic or private ti'ansfer of land which had taken place 
before the 13th of September 1810. 

19. Over-assessment and bad revenue management in Delhi 
territory. — Iii those parts of the Delhi territory which came under our 
direct management during the first quarter of the century, things were- 
not a whit better. In the 5th Chapter of the Karnal Settlement Report 
Mr. Ibbetson has drawn a dark picture of ‘the gross over-assessment and 
fiscal mismanagement which prevailed in Panipat down to 1 824, and which 
was only gradually corrected in the next 18 years. A similar tale of over- 
assessment and the hreakuig down of villages is told in Mr. John LawreneeV 
report on the settlement of the Rewari pargana of the Gurgaon district 
which he made in 1836. One reason Avhich he gives for the imposition of 
extravagant demands is significant. He sa 3 's : — “ The pargana was in 
the first instance greatly or'er-assessed. The majority of the largest and' 

finest villages were in the possession of persons of wealth and influence 

These people were set one against another in order to raise the revenue,, 
and in consequence of the feiids which existed among them, this was hut' 
too easily accomplished. Each endeavoured to outbid the other and' 
enhance the assessment of his rival. This bad the effect of raising prodi- 
giously the revenue of all these villages.”! 

It was perhaps fortunate that a great ])art of the Delhi territory did’ 
not come under our direct revenue management till -wiser methods had been 
learned by painful experience. 

20. Holt Mackenzie and Regulation VII of 1822. — The man 

who more than any other drew the revenue system of Northern India out 
of this quagmire was Holt Mackenzie. In 1819^ when Secretary to the 
Government of India, Territorial Department, he -wrote an admirable 

•Holt Mackenzie’s Memorandum, paragraph 571. 

-fCompare Sir William Muir’s remark as to an early settlement of part of Bandelkhand,. 
■which became notorious in the North-Western Pro-vinces : — “ The settlement of Mr. Waring 
resembles an auction in -which the highest bidder -was sure of his object.” (Muir’s Settlement- 
Eeport of Kalpi pargana, paragraph 29). 
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memorandum in whicli lie described in calm but forcible terms the failings-, 
of the past land revenue administration of the North-Western Provinces 
and sketched with clear insight the reforms required. His proposals were 
accepted and embodied in Eegulation "VII of 1822, which laid the founda- 
' tion of the existing system of land revenue settlement in the North-’Western 
’ Provinces and the Punjab, and Eegulation XI of 1822, which swe] t away 
the worst features of the sale law. The main points of Holt Mackenzie’s 
plan were a moderate assessment based on adequate enquiry, an exbaus- 
tive record-of-rights, and full protection to non-engaging members or village 
communities. 

21. Protection of rights of peasant owners. — The last object 
was secured by providing that the fact that a person had not hitherto joined 
in the settlement lease should be no bar to his being admitted to engage 
in future, and by taking power in those cases in which the co-parceners- 
did not become jointly responsible to make what we should now call a sub- 
settlement with them determining exactly the amounts which they should 
pay to the farmer, ialuMar, or sadr mcdgnzar. At the same time their 
interests were protected from forfeiture in consequence ..of the default of 
the sadr malgvzar. 

22. Record of rights to be framed after exhaustive local 

enquiry. — A very minute enquiry regarding the extent of the rights and 
interest of every person sharing in the ownership of the soil was to be made, 
and the rates of rent demandabje from all resident tenants, whether pos- 
sessing the right of hereditary occupancj'- or not, were to be carefully re- 
corded. The Collector was given 'power to decide all cases connected with 
land brought by persons in possession of the right claimed. His decision,, 
even when upheld by the Board of Eevenue, was not indeed final, as the 
defeated party might bring a regular civil suit in the zillah Court. But an 
immense step forward was taken when disputes regarding rights in land were 
in the first instance submitted to an officer vdiose duties forced him to make a 
careful study of the peculiarities of Indian tenures, and who could hear the 
cases in the villages in the presence of the assembled brotherhood. It is 
the great merit of Holt Mackenzie’s scheme that it, moved every part of 
settlement work from the kachalin to the camp. 

23. A moderate assessment to be based on careful enquiry. — 

The preamble to Eegulation VII of 1822 declares that ‘‘ a moderate assess- 
ment being equally conducive to the true interests of Government and to- 
the well-being of its subjects,” the officers engaged in revising the settle- 
ment were to aim not at “ any general and extensive enhancement,” but 
at “ the equalizing of the public burthens.” The demand was to be “ fixed' 
with reference to the produce and capabilities of the land ” (section 7)' 
and the Government share of the rental, which, following the precedent 
of the permanent settlement of Bengal had been fixed at 91 per cent, by 
Eegulations IX and X of 1812 was reduced to five-six^ths. This standard' 
was, however, only to operate in case of enhancements, and any abatement 
of the existing demand was only to be allowed “ on the clearest grounds* 
of necessity.” The data on which the assessment of an estate was based 
and the reasons for the actual demand imposed were to be embodied in am 
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"English village statement,* which is the germ of our present village note- 
book, and in submitting these statements for confirmation, the Collector 
was to forward a pargana report stating the general results of his enquiries 
^to land tenures when framing the record-of-rights, and the information he 
had acquired regarding the agriculture of the country, the condition of 
th character of the institutions prevailing among 

-+ 4! scheme. — The plan was a masterly one, but 

1 ell for the time being by its own weight. The procedure contemplated 
was much too elaborate. But in any case to make a record-of-rights for 
the first time in a country where the interests of different persons in the land 
complex and often of so doubtful a character was an immense 
undertaking, and the task became hopeless when it was entrusted to Col- 
ectors fully occupied with the ordinary work of district administration, 
len or twelve villages were taken up at a time, and it was found after eleven 
years that nowhere was the settlement nearly finished, and that the periods 

regar e as necessary for its completion in different districts varied from 
tfiree to sixty years. 


■NTni- ways of determining the land revenue assessment. — 

iNor was tfie assessment work practically successful. There are two ways 
n e ei mining the land revenue just as there are two ways of assessing 
Tf 1 ^ both cases a standard has been fixed by Government. 

Vrirv-i^^ ^ landowner or the profits of the tax-payer are certainly 

simple. A Treasury Officer finds no difficulty in taxing 
10 n u‘ ® ^ Settlement Officer can easily assess land which 

^ cultivated by tenants paying in cash, if the rents are honestly recorded, 
■nrnvfi ® ^“6 income derived from trade or from land may be untrust- 

A complicated that it is almost impossible to unravel them, 

renfo payments and a landlord may collect his 

hp ha^i even if the amounts realized can be determined, it may 

diffipnlHa ° their real monej’' value. In the case of land further 

let themselves till most of their fields and 

netltiTro^^^^u J'^^^^ts at rents which are customary rather than com- 
bv an o' n • ^ Collector finds it impossible to assess a shop-keeper 

he reoni^o books and a minute calculation of profit and loss, 

has nalri • f ^ rough and ready process. He finds out what the man 
•cbancro ■ years, and enquires whether there has been any apparent 

anvthinr^fo^^- since the last assessment, or whether there is 

Has be foonf^f income has been hitherto under-estimated, 

house 9 ^Wh on the wedding of his son or built for himself a finer 

who are r>ov^ IS the opinion of respectable neighbours and of the officials 
taxatinn ^ ^^fiiiainted with his circumstances as to the amount of 

ttav be fnllnw ^ ^ fairly be called upon to pay? A similar process 
■enquirv in +b'^ assessing the land revenue of an estate, though the 

then inav bo ^ IS naturally much more complicated. An assessment 

what are eallefi^”^ cither on an attempted calculation of net assets or on 

Sowed and fbor °°°®fdcrations.” Or both processes may be fol- 

and the result of the one used to check the result of the other. 


+ CT°u Msmorandum, paragraph 687. 

tHolt Mackenzie s Memorandum, paragraph 689. 
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28. In settlements under Regulation VII of 1822 assessment propo— 
sals supported by elaborate attempts to calculate net assets. — In the 

third decade of the century cash rents were apparently by no means 
uncommon in the North-Western Provinces, but the record of them by the- 
patwaris was untrustworthy.* Assessment proposals were not based on 
rent data, but were supported by elaborate hut unconvincing calculations 
of the gross jjroduce and its value, and after deducting from this the wages, 
of labour, the profits of stock, and the percentage of the net assets allowed 
by the law to the landowners, the residue was assumed to be the share of 
Government. To quote again from the paper of Mr. John Thornton re- 
ferred to in paragraph 16 ; — 

“ Too much detail was required on all points. In determining the- 
revenue especially broad principles vere liable to be lost 
sight of in the intricacies of a laborious calculation. Arbitrary 
rates were applied to innumerable arbitrary gradations of soiL 
No positive objection could he made to any step of the process,, 
but no faith could be placed in the result.” 

27. Regulation VII of 1822 amended by Regulation IX of 1833. — 

When Eegulation VII of 1822 had been in force for eleven years an 
amending Act, Eegulation IX of 1833, was passed. This is the law under 
which the Punjab settlements, before the passing of the first Land Eevenue 
Act, XXXIII of 1871, purported to be made.f It would have been more- 
correct to say that they were made under Eegulation VII of 1822 as- 
amended by Eegulation IX of 1883. The main provisions of the new law 
rescinded “ so much of Eegulation VII of 1822 as prescribed or has beem 
understood to prescribe — 

(a) that the amount of jama to be demanded from any mahal shall’ 

be calculated on an ascertainment of the quantity and value 
of actual produce, or on a comparison between the cost of.' 
production and value of produce ; ” and 

(b) that the judicial investigation of claims connected with rights- 

in the land shall be conducted simultaneously with the assess- 
ment of the revenue.” 

Por the future the Governor- General in Council was to determine the- 
order in which these matters should be disposed of. 

28. Bird’s influence on settlement policy. — In the next eigh^ 
years the revision of the settlement of the North-Western Provinces 
was nearly completed. During this period Eobert Merttins Bird was 
the Member of the Board of Eevenue in charge _ of settlements, and 
he stamped his own ideas on the young- Settlement Officers whom- 
he chose, and through them on the work. Four 'at least of the men- 
who moulded the early settlement policy of the Punjab, Lawrence 

*Sir Aucland Colvin, writing in 1872, thought that even between 1822 and 1833 asscss- 
ments could have been based on rents. “ Eleven. years, from 1822 to 1833, have already been 
consumed in attempting by elaborate calculations to ascertain what the landlord’s assets should 
be. It was not till nearly 1833 that it occurred to the Government to ascertain what the assets 
actually were.” (Memorandum on the Revision of Land Revenue Settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces, paragraph 1.) 

fStrictly speaking Eegulation Vn of 1822 and Eegulation IX of 1833 were net in foice 
i n the Punjab. 
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3Iontgomeiy, Edraonstone and Thornton, learned in his school, and with 
Donald ^McLeod, George Barnes. Charles Baikes, John Morris, and Eichard 
Temple, served under his most distinguished pupil in revenue matters, 
James Thomason who became Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces in 1848. Thomason’s relation to Bird is well expressed by Sir 
Eichard Temple in his sketch of Thomason’s life (pages 86, 87) : — 

(Bird) “ was the forerunner into Avhose labours Thomason entered, 
the pioneer, the originator, the inventor, whosfe work Thomason took up, 
carried on to its cOilclusion and rendered fully effective.” Bird’s own 
desciiption of his system is contained in the Settlement Circular issued 
by the Board of Bevenue in 1839, Avhich is the first of the four ‘Circulars 
referred to in Lord Dalhousie’s despatch. But it will be better to draw 
our account of the scheme from the masterly exposition of it given by 
Thomason in the “ Directions for Settlement Officers.” Few Punjab officers 
probably referred to the Circular; but all studied the '* Directions.” 

29. Survey and record of rights. — All settlements were to be 
made and reported on separately for each pargana. The first operation 
was the laying down of village boundaries, a matter in those days often of 
great difficulty and one of the first importance for the peace of the country. 
As soon as this was effected the topographical survey of the villages by 
the professional Survej^ Department on the scale of four inches to the mile 

• could proceed. The Survey Officer also superintended the cadastral 
or field survey made by amins after the native fashion, but the maps (shajras) 
and field registers (khasras) which they prepared w'ere also checked by the 
'Settlement Officer and his subordinates. The contents of the settlement 
records were not very different from those of the records afterwards framed 
in the Punjab under Act XXXIII of 1871. 

30. Assessment based mainly on ' general considerations. — 

The Circular and the “ Directions ” both contemplate an assessment based 
mainly on general considerations. The proper demand for each pargana 
was to be determined by a careful enquiry into the resources and past 
revenue history of the estates comprised in it more than by any elaborate 
. attempt to ascertain the net assets of the landowners and take a definite 
proportion thereof as the Government share.* 

31. Thomason’s plan of assessment. — This fact is obscured by the 
additions made to the text of ^e “ Directions ” in the Punjab edition 
prepared by Mr. Barkley in 1875. It is well, therefore, to quote from the 
edition published in 1850. 

Paragraph 47. — “ The object of the fiscal part of the settlement is 
to fix the demand. . . .for a certain period of years within such limits as may 
leave a fair profit to the proprietors and create a "valuable and marketable 
property in the land.” 

Paragraph 48. — ” This end cannot be attained with certainty by any 
fixed arithmetical process or by the prescription of any rule that a .certain 
portion of the gross or net produce shall be assigned to the Government and 
to the proprietors.” 

*More attention, however, seems, in fact to have been given to the collection of rent 
data and the calculation and rent rates than the extracts given in paragraph 31 would lead one 
to suppose. 
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Varagraph 49.—“ If the net produce of any one year or any given 
number of past years could be determined, it would afford no certain guide 
to (he produce of years' to come. The future produce may be more, if 
there is wasteland to come into cultivation, if the former system of culti- 
vation were faulty and expensive, if ’the products are likely to come into 
demand in the market, or if the opening out of new channels of commercial 
intercourse is likely to improve the local market. The future produce may 
be less, if the reverse of all these is the case.” - 

Paragraph 50.—“ Not only would the actual ascertainment of the 
net produce of an estate be a fallacious basis on which alone to found any 
certain determination of the demand, but it is in itself often most difficult 
to accomplish, and the attempt to effect it is likely to produce many serious 
evils. In villages where the collections are in kind, or where the proprietors 
cultivate themselves and pay the javia by a hachh or rate upon their sir 
land, it is almost impossible to ascertain either the net or gross produce 
with any certainty. When once it is known that the Government demand 
is to he limited to a fixed portion of the proved produce there is a general 
combination to deceive and mislead the Settlement Officer. Village accounts 
are forged or the true ones suppressed, falsehood and perjury are un- 
hesitatingly resorted to.” * * * 

Paragraph 51. — “ Still the Settlement Officer should not neglect any 
opportunities that present themselves for ascertaining the net produce 
of every estate for a single year or for any series of years, but he should 
not harass himself to attain accuracy in this respect, nor, when he fancies 
that he has ascertained the actual net produce, should he treat this as any 
certain basis on which to found his settlement. It is better to acknowledge 
at once that the operation is not one of arithmetical calculation but of 
judgment and sound discretion, and to proceed openly on that assumption. 

It is necessary therefore to point out the object which the Settlement Officer 
should keep in view and the means which he has for attaining the proposed 
end.” 

32, Standard of assessment and assessment guides. — Thomason 
went on to say that Government should not demand more than two-thirds 
■** of what may he expected to he the net produce to the proprietor during 
the period of settlement.” The five-sixths net assets standard laid down 
in Eegulation VII of 1822 was still in force when the Settlement Circular 
•of 1839 was issued. But it was lowered to two-thirds in the first edition 
of the “ Directions for the Settlement Officers” which appeared in 1844. 
After declaring the standard of assessment and giving a definition of net ■« 
produce which is substantially the same as that of net assets in the Punjab 
Settlement Instructions of 1893 (see Appendix I) Thomason proceeded : — 

Paragraph 53. — “ In order to enable him to come to a correct opinion 
on the subject, the Settlement Officer has an accurate return of the culti- 
vated and cultivable area of the village, of the irrigated and unirrigated 

land, and of the different kinds of soils Except in a newly acquired 

■country the Settlement Officer has also the experience of past years to guide 
him, and this should always he insured by memorandum from the office, 
not only of past settlements and collections, but also of everything bearing 
on the condition of the village, such as previous litigation price 
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realized if ever brought to sale, mortgages, farming leases, &c., &c. He- 
may also , know pretty nearly the net produce o r gross rental of the village- 
under settlement, or of several in the same tract with which he may compare 
it. He knows the character of the people, the style of cultivation, the- 
capability of improvement, the state of the market for the produce. He 
has to aid him the experience of past years, the opinions of the pargana 
officers, and the estimate of neighbouring zamindars.” 

Paragraph 54. ‘ All this information he will lay himself out diligently 

to collect by personal inspection of the country, by free communication 
with the people, and by careful enquiry from every person and in every 
quarter whence he is likely to derive information. Such of his information 
as is capable of being exhibited numerically and compared he will reduce 
to a tabular form in such manner as is best calculated to bring the corres- 
ponding facts well under his eye together. He will group the villages in 
his table according as he may find them placed in similar circumstances or 
subject to similar influences.” 


Paragraph 55. Great assistance maj' be obtained from the follov.dn^ 

process. A rough pargana map is formed Upon this map the 

Settlement Officer before commencing his assessment notes down the rate 
at which the old jaina falls on each village, so that a single glance may 
MOW where any discrepancj’- exists in the rates paid by neighbouring villages.. 

ri such a map, moreover, lines may be drawn or colouring used to point 
ou where any marked change takes place in the quality of the soil; for 
ins amce, where the low and moist khadir ceases and the high hangar begins, 
or where the level and uniform plain rises into an uneven and sandy tract, 
the number and depth of the wells, population, and numerous other inter- 
esting and important particulars may be noted within the area of each village 
. j prepared and gradually completed during the- 

peno at the Settlement Officer is making his personal smwey of the par- 
gana cannot fail to he of the greatest use in fixing the future assessment.” 

Paragraph 58.—“ The Settlement Officer will find it prudent not to- 
X is^ eman finally at once, but having roughly assumed at first what 
seems m each ease to be fair, thence to determine the new jama of the- 
pargana y al^g the total of these, and then liy the reverse process to- 
iho ^ ® either himself or by the help of others the pargana total over.- 

^ ages. Bespectable zamindars may often be advantageously 
ns e on e comparative assessment of two villages vdth which they 
to concern. ^ the end he will propose the result of his dehberations- 

^ be guided in his ultimate decision by the 

circumstances under which they may accept or reject his terms.” 

Thomason^rop^rfprl probable mistakes in assessment— Mr., 

summarized •— general warnings which may be thus- 


(1) It IS a more fatal error to over-assess than to under-assess. 

(2) Too much stress should not be laid on the former assessment. 

of, or even the former collections from, an estate. 

(8) It must not be too readily assumed that the demand is fair be- 
cause the proprietor accepts it. 
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(4) Too great a desire to maintain equal averages is a mistake. 

(5) Good and bad cultivators cannot be assessed alike, but there 

is a strong tendency to assess the former too heavily and 
to let off the latter too easily. 

(6) Caution is required against increasing the demand too rapidly. 

34. Character of first N.-W. Provinces settlement under Regula- 
’tion IX of 1833. — The first series of settlements made in the North-Western 
Provinces under Kegulation IX of 1833 were far better than any that had 
IDreceded them. Their defects were such as resulted naturally from the 
.attempt to carry out very rapidly a difficult and complicated piece of work. 
The survey maps were usuallj^ mere skeleton plans without topographical 
details, and the shajra<i were rough and the records often imperfect. But the 
rights of the great bodj’- of peasant owners were for the first time defined 
.and safeguarded. Mr. Yincent Smith, in his Settlement Officer’s Manual 
,for the North-Western Provinces, writes with reference to the assess- 
.ments : — 

“ There was little or no real enquiry into the real rental assets of the 

time Mr. Thomason indeed formally declared that ‘ it is impossible 

to fix what is the fair share of the assets of a mauza, which should be taken 
as the Government .demand The Government is not neces- 
sarily a definite portion of the assets’ Many officers, therefore, 

working on the principle thus frankty expounded, though, in accordance 
with the rules of the Board of Eevenue, they framed sets of rent rates, in 
practice utterly disregarded their rates and assessed without regard to 
the valuation obtained by apptying the rates ; and some officers who did 
so, for example, Slessrs. Muir and Alien in Bundelkhand, were among the 
most successful. But many officers made use of the rates arrived at by 
summary inquiry and were misled by them.* 

35. Settlements in Delhi territoiry now included in Punjab. — 

In the settlements of the districts included in the Delhi territory made 
between 1837 and 1844 no attempt was usually made to frame rent rates, 
for the simple reason that rents hardly existed, tenants then and for long 
-after pajdng a rateable share of the Government demand just as if they had 
been owners. In Eewari indeed John Lawrence assumed rent rates, but 
he remarked that “ the rent and the revenue is (sic) so mixed up that it is 
-difficult to ascertain with that degree of accuracy, which would serve any 
practical purpose, what should be estimated as one and what the other.” 
His description of the way in which he actually made his assessment is 
interesting : “ After examining all the villages I classed them into such 

as were considered highly, moderately, and lowly assessed, and by a rough 
calculation of the probable increase and decrease in the first and last was 
enabled to determine the proper jama for the whole pargana. Having 
fixed rates for each class of soil and irrigation into which the land had been 
divided, and having ascertained that the value of the whole did not exceed 
the proposed I applied the rates ” (to the areas of the different estates). 

*I have allowed this quotation to stand, as it is taken from a work of authorit}*, bn! the 
late Sir William Muir informed ms that rent data formed a much more important element in 
these settlements than Ulr. Vincent Smith’.s statements imply. 


C 
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“ The resni'u enabled me to correct’my rates until I obtain such as applied' 
fairly to villages moderately assessed, and by them the assessment of all 
the viauzas was finallj’- calculated.” This is exactly the method recom- 
mended by Bird in the Settlements Circular of 1839. The general result of 
the Settlements in the Delhi territory was a large reduction in the de- 
mand. 

36. Term o£ settlement. — The term of most of the North-'^^'estern 
Provinces settlements was fixed by Act VIII of 1846 at thirty years or up- 
wards. The only exception among districts now included in the Punjab was 
Mr. Brown’s settlement of Hissar, of which the term was twenty years. 

37. Main features of settlement policy received by Punjab from 
N.-W. Provinces. — The main features of the settlement policy which 
the Punjab received from the North-Western Provinces were : — 

(a) A proper field survey with the results embodied in a map and 
field register. 

(&) A full enquiry into the rights and liabilities of all poisons having 
an interest in the soil, and the record of these rights and 
liabilities in permanent registers. 

(c) A moderate assessment based more on general considerations 
than on an attempt to deduce the demand from an exact 
calculation of the landlord’s net assets and the share thereof 
claimable by Government. 
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At the commencement add ;— 

An excellent account of the revenue system ox xn« 

Lrthem lS%.lU be found in « The Agrnmn eyetem of MuAm lud.a 

W. H. Moreland ("Wr Hefferand Sons) . cuare ot the reduce 


svsfcem of the Muslim rulers of . 
system oj- Tni^a." the growth 


uibivciLurs except jn the case of crops, such as sugarcane, cotton, 
and tobacco, whicli could not conveniently be divided and for which nionej’’ 
rates were charged. This is equally irue of the ruler of the Punjab and of 
the pettiest Sikh Chieftain to the south of the Sutlej. Instead of actually 
dividing the grain at the threshing floor (hatai) the plan of appraising 
the State’s portion of the outturn bj' inspection of the crop (kan or kanlivt) 
was often adopted, and it was common for the oflicials who collected the 
revenue .to oblige the cultivators to purchase the Government share at 
prices in excess of the market rates. In the Punjab between the Induo 
and the Sutlej, except in the territory governed by Diwan Sawan Mai, 
the State claimed from one-third to two-fifths of the crop, but for land 
with good natural advantages as much as one-half was taken. At least 
these werp the recognised rates, and the villagers had to bribe the appraising 
officers to take less. The rates in the Cis-Sutlej States were lower on the 
whole. The demand was increased by the levy of numerous cesses (alicah), 
of which formidable lists are given in some of the old settlement reports. 
Practically no margin was left for rent, and qvoad revenue cultivators of 
all classes were in a large part of the country treated alike, except a few 
leading men in each village, whose services were secured by giving them 
under the name of inatn cash allowances, or a percentage of the ruler’s 
share of the produce, or low'er rates of baiai for their own fields, or grants 
of land. In some parts of the province, how'ever, the Sikhs had, especially 
when they tried cash assessments, to allow the leading men or maWks to 
engage, and the distinction between landowner and tenant was a real one. 
Joint responsibility for the payment of the revenue w'as not enforced. The 
revenues of villages and even of large tracts were sometimes leased at fixed 
sums to farmers, and there were many large jagirs. Farmers and jagirdars 
.were left to make tlieir own arrangements with the cultivators. Cash assess- 
ments w'ere occasionally made, the most famous being the very equitable 
one introduced by Misr Bup Lai in the two plain districts of the Jullundur 
Doab which he governed from 1832 till Eanjit Singh’s death in 1889, 


39. Their administrative system. — Linder such a system every- 
thing depended on the local governor or itazim and the kardars under him. 
So long as he sent enough money to Lahore there was little enquiry as to his 
methods of Government. Mr. Barnes’ description of the Sikh adminis- 
tration of Kangra is worth quoting ; — 

“ The vasim was not only intrusted’^witb the entire receipts 

but he was likewise responsible for all disbursements ; the fiscal, mili- 
tary, and miscellaneous ^charges were all paid by his authority out of the 


gross income. Qhere was no stated time for rendering accounts 

to the State, sometimes two or three years would. elapse before 
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he was called upon to give an explanation of bis stewardsliip. But he 
was obliged to be alwa 5 -s prepared to give up his papers and to pay the 

balance whenever Government might demand an adjustment 

Over every pargana was appointed a kardar, who derived his 

appointment from the nanm Sometimes (the kardnrs) under-. 

took the farm of their several jurisdictions taking then- chance 

of remuneration in the opportunities for extortion which their jmsition 
conferred upon- them. In such a case the kardar held himself responsible 

for all the collections and disbursements,.... the people were 

literally made over for a given period to his mercy, and the rapacity of the 
kardar was limited only by his discretion. In most cases the kardar received 

a personal salary of Ks. 700 or Rs. 1,000 a year Of course the 

mere pay was not the only inducement to accept office. Under every 

native Government there are certain recognized perquisites 

which are at least equivalent to the fixed emoluments, and under so lax a 
system the official was moderate indeed who did not overstep these 

reasonable limits A /card-??- .seldom stayed more than three years. 

He obtamed his office probably b}"- the pa 5 mient of a large proi)itiatory 
bribe, and the same agencj'^ by which he had succeeded in ousting his pre- 
decessor was open to others to be directed against himself. Occasionallj’^ 
the people would repair in formidable l)odies to Lahore and obtained the 

removal of an obnoxious kardar The Icardar was a judicial as well 

as a fiscal officer Of course his fiscal duties were the most im- 
portant His chief business was to collect revenue, 

and his daily routine of duty was to provide for the proper cultivation of 
the land, to encourage the flagging husbandman, and to replace, if possible 
the deserter. His energies were entirely directed towards extending the 
agricultural resources of the district, and the problem of his life w'as to 
maintain cultivation at the highest possible level, and at the same time to 
keep the cultivator at the lowest point of depression.” (Barnes’ Settlement 
Report of Kangra, paragraph 326 et seq.) 

40. Dlwan Sawan Mai’s revenue system. — Hiwan Sawan Mai 
was the greatest of the Sikh governors and a revenue farmer on a very large 
scale, paying into the Lahore treasury nearlj^ twenty-two lakhs for 
the territory subject to his control, which embraced the present districts 
of Multan, Muzaffargarh, and Dera Ghazi Khan, and parts of Montgomery, 
Jhang, and Dera Ismail Khan. He was an oriental ruler of the best type, 
and did much to restore to prosperity a country wdiich had been desolated 
by a century of anarchy. He induced the people to combine to dig new, 
and restore old, canals, and brought in cultivators from neighbouring States. 
He encouraged the sinking and repair of wells by giving favourable leases. 
A man who constructed ' a number of wells and settled cultivators was 
rewarded by being allowed to hold the whole area of one well or a part of 
the area of each well revenue free. Following the example of the Muham- 
madan rulers who preceded him in Multan, Sawan Mai levied a fixed cash 
assessment on each upland well. For wells and jhalars in the riverain 
tracts leases for a fixed cash demand were sometimes given, but even then 
the finest crops, such' as cane or indigo, paid special rates. A normal well 
area was fixed according to the circumstances of each locality, and' any 
cultivation in excess of that limit was charged for at a fixed money rate 
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per bijha. lu some places the demand varied according to the number of 
oxen employed on the well and was remitted when the well was deserted. 
For Hooded lands a moderate share of the produce was taken in kind < r 
occasionally cash crop rates were charged. The measurements were made 
at the time of harvest and the rates wore levied on ripened crops. The 
share of the State was pitched especially low in the case of new cultivation. 
The Diwaii’s system rvas well suited to the agricultural conditions of the 
country under his rule, and it is interesting to note that experience has 
led us there in many erses to methods of assessment very similar to those 
which he adopted. > 

41. Measures taken to extend cultivation. — The Sikhs were 
anxious to increase the revenue extending cultivation and at the same 
time to diminish the influence of the ancient landowming tribes and ruling 
families. With these objects they effected in some parts of the country 
a great, and on the whole beneficent, revolution in landed property by 
founding in the extensive waste lands of the older estates numerous settle- 
ments of industrious cultivators of lower castes. The conflicting claims 
of the old lords of the soil and the new land-holders raised difiicult questions 
when our first records of rights were framed. 



CHAPTER V. — Summary Settlements. 

42. Early summary settlements. — In Cis-Sutlej States when 

the villages held by any chief lapsed for want of heirs they were summarily 
assessed for short periods. These settlements were generally most oppres- 
sive. This is not wonderful, as the common way of making them seems 
to have been to calculate the average money value of the Sikh collections 
for a short term of years, and, after striking out the cesses and allowing 
a deduction of 5 per cent, for inam, to take the balance as the Government 
demand. It was not realized that a fixed casli assessment must bo far 
lower than revenue paid bj’’ division of crops and therefore fluctuating 
automatically with the character of the seasons. The revenue management 
was extremely bad, and excessive demands were wrung from the people 
by harsh and often illegal methods. The summary settlements of the 
•Jullundur Doab made in 1846 by John Lawrence and his Assistants were 
much more reasonable, especially in the two plain districts where the Set- 
tlement Officers Nvere a good deal influenced bj' their knowledge of the success 
of Misr Eup Lai’s assessments. Nearly the whole of the Punjab, west 
of the Beas, with the exception of the districts included in the Govtumorship 
of Diwan Sawan Mai and his successor l)iwan Mulraj, was summaril}'^ settled 
in the cold weather of 1847-48 by the Assistants of the Eesideut at Lahore. 
The work was done hastily by young officers with no previous settlement 
experience, with no measurements to help them, and with onlj’- such local 
knowledge as they could gain in the course of hurried tours. The collec- 
tions of the past years as shown in the Darbar accounts were taken as the 
main guide to the amount of the new assessment, but abatements of varying 
amount were allowed. The districts, which had not been assessed before 
the outbreak of the second Sikh war, were put under summary settlement 
shortly after annexation. These assessments were makeshifts at the best, 
and though they were on paper at least a good deal lighter than the demands 
which they superseded, they broke down with the extraordinary fall of 
prices which began in 1851. The establishment of a strong Government 
and a succession of very favourable seasons gave a great impetus to cultiva- 
tion, and this was increased by the return to the plough of ,the soldiers 
of the Khalsa army. Grain in consequence became a glut in the market. 
In 1851 and 1852 wheat fetched only half as much as the average price 
of the five years before annexation. 

43. Later summary settlements- — In 1852 and the next few years 
it became necessary to revise the summary settlements in districts in which 
the operations of the first regular settlement had not been started, as the 
demands first imposed could not be maintained in the face of the heavy fall of 
prices. In some districts a third summary’’ settlement was made, in Pesha- 
war there were even four, the last of wliich, though only made for five years, 
continued in force for eighteen. For many years it was considered in- 
expedient to put the fronjiier districts under regular settlement, and Muzaffar- 
garh was treated 'in the same way. The last district to be placed under re- 
gular settlement was Simla (1881 — 1884). 
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44. Difference between summary and regular settlements. — 

_A. summary settlement is defined in the first Land Kevenue Act, XXXIII 
•of 1871, as “a provisional settlement made pending a first regular settle- 
ment.” Legally the chief difference between the two lies in the fact that 
no presumption of truth, such as is attached to entries in records-of-rights 
prepared at regular settlements (section 16 of Act XXXIII of 1871), belongs 
to similar entries made at a summary settlement. An officer making a 
record-of-rights at a first regular settlement could alter any entry made at 
a summary settlement simply on the ground thatjie considered it incorrect. 
An officer making a re-settlement under Act XXXIII of 1871 had no such 
power with reference to the entries in records-of-rights framed at a first 
regular settlement (section 19 of Act XXXIII of 1871). In some of the 
summary settlements there was not even the roughest sort of Miewat to 
show how the revenue was distributed over holdings, in most there was no 
attempt at a field measurement. Some of the later summary settlements 
on the other hand were much more elaborate proceedings. There was, 
for example, little to distinguish such a summary settlement as Captain 
Hector Mackenzie made of the Leiah and Bhakkar tahsils in 1862 from a 
-.regular settlement. 


CHAPTER VI. — Development of Settlement Policy in the Punjab.. 

45. History of Punjab settlements divided into five periods. — 

The history of Pimjah settlements, during the past fifty years may be 
roughly divided into five periods. The first extending from 1846 to 1863- 
begins with the settlement of the districts in the Cis-Sutlej and Trans- 
Sutlej territories after the first Sikh war and ends with the appointment 
of Mr. Edward Prinsep as Settlement Commissioner. The second covers 
the years 1863 — 1871, durmg which Mr. Prinsep held that office, and ter- 
minates with the passing of the first Land Eevenue Act, XXXIII of 1871.. 
The third occupies the years 1871 — 1879, during which Sir James Lyall 
was Settlement Commissioner. The fourth lasting from 1879 to 1889 is- 
marked by the changes in settlement and revenue procedure introduced' 
by the late Colonel ’V\^ace as Settlement and Financial Commissioner, and' 
finally embodied in the second Land Eevenue Act and the rules under it.. 
The fifth extends from 1889 to the present day. As Financial Commis- 
sioner from 1879 to 1883 and as Lieutenant-Governor from 1887 to 1892,. 
Sir James Lyall directly controlled the settlement policy of the province,, 
and the influence of his views was strongly felt throughout the fourth and' 
fifth periods. 

J , — First period of Punjah Settlemejit, 1846 — 1863. 

46. Settlements made in first period. — During the first period 
the whole of the territory included in the Punjab before the Mutiny, with 
the exception of the Simla and Muzaffargarh districts and the six frontier- 
districts, was put under regular settlement. ■ The settlements east of the- 
Beas and Sutlej except that of Perozepore were all begun before, and finished' 
soon after, the final overthrow of the Sikh Government in 1849. The work 
in the districts in the centre and south-west of the province was completed' 
before or shortly after the Mutiny. In the north-western districts it was 
gi’eatly retarded by the events of 1867, and the settlements of Eawalpindf 
and Jhelum were not reported till 1864, while that of Shahpur lingered 
on to 1866. Of the districts transferred from the North-Western Provinces 
after the Mutiny, Hissar was re-settled and Sirsa settled for the first time- 
during this period. Several of the settlements were made by officers who 
were carrying on at the same time the ordinary administration of their- 
districts. 

47. Terms for which settlements were made. — Following the 
example of the North-Western Provinces, a term of thirty years was granted' 
in the districts east of the Beas and Sutlej, except in Kangra, Hissar and' 
Sirsa, where it was considered inexpedient to fix the demand for more than 
twenty years. Lord Dalhousie, looking for a rapid growth of the resources of' 
the country, wisely ordered the settlement of the districts west of the Beas 
to be made for ten years only. Some of the settlements effected towards 
the close of the first period were, however, sanctioned for somewhat longer 
terms, and in few, if any, of the districts was the currency of the first regular- 
settlement actually limited to the short period originally intended. 
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48. Assessments based on general considerations— The assess- 
ments ^Yel•e to n still greater degree than (hose made in the North-Western 
Provinces after the passing of Eegulation IX of 1838 based on general 
considerations. The standard of assessment was recognized to be tvo- 
thirds, and at the end of the period one-half, of the net assets. Mr. John 
Colvin, the Lieutenant-Glovornor of the North-Western Provinces, reduced 
the standard thereto “about, one-half” in 1855,* and this change ^yas 
accepted a few years later as applicable as a matter of course to the Punjab 
also.j But the assessments were not founded on any attempt to determine 
with exactness by the help of rents what the amount of a standard revenue 
demand reallj' was. Bents, which in the settlement literature of the daj 
meant cash rents, were common enough in (he North-l\ estern ProMi^ces, 
but it was considered impossible to gel a trustworthy record of thorn before 
(he announcement of the now assessment, $ and rent rates were therefore 
sometinres of little value. In the Purrjab ollicevs excused themselves from 
calculating “ rent rates ” at all, because r-eirts hardly existed. Bents 
by divisifrrr of ci-op were in many places, tiiough not everywhere, clear } 
tire cr«‘ation not of ordinary economic causes, but of the recent actron oi t re 
State in substitutiDa a fixed cash assessment for a fiuctualing share o le 
]n-od)u:e. The ducs''which (he landowners r-eceived from their tenarrls veie 
simjdy the eriuivalont of the revenue in grain which the Sikh hnciars lac 
taken from the actual tillers of the soil. Ilenco they were not looked upon 
as r-ents in (he (rue sense of the word, and, when produce estimates were 
framed, a fi'action of the gross pr-oduce, generally onc-forrrth, was assumec 
as the share of Governmen't (jir-oughout a whole district wth small 
to the varying hntai rates which actually prevailed. But many olhcei 
did not think if necessary to frame any such estimates and then' ^ ^ 

to do so was not regarded as a matter of any moment by the con y 

authonties. Sir John Lawrence ordered their preparation in le 
gomcry settlement (1852—1858) to be stopped. At the veiy ; 

period Sir William Davies in Shahpiir drew up village proc uce es i ‘ 
exactly on the present lines, but the Commissioner. Mi. E. j. ran > 
thought, that this was a fallacious method of estimating t ic icn a , 
Financial Commissioner. Colonel Lake, remarked that 

a produce jama, or an asscssraenl based , 

yield of the land, gross errors are likely to be made, and t le ^esu - 

obtained is chiefly of use for testing and correcting tlie estima es oi 
by independent enquiries conducted in other ways ; while the- 
Governor. Sir Donald I^fcLcod, “ seeing how liable to error are all the de- 
tailed methods of ascertaining not proceeds, ’’ thought that 
best criterion of Captain Davies’ settlement was to compare ^ ^ ^ ^ 

made in other tracts, remembering the special circumstances o le pai 
of Shahpur which he assessed. Thus where a produce estimate vas lamet 
it was only treated as one test among several, and by no means le mos 

*.«ee Tlule XXXVT of tlio Insfniotion.s for Iho lovision of the settlement 

more important of these inles end of the Gc.nUhpur instructions issued 


nl Com- 


disfrict. Some of tlie more 
in IS.OC nre quoted in Appendi.\ 1. 

tFinnncinl Commissioner’s Itook Ciiciilnr LIT of ISGO, parnpreph i, and rinaniinl 
missioner’s No. .1220, dated 17th Scptimhcr 1804, to the Settlement Coiiimissioncr. 

JSec correspondenec between Board of Revenue and Goiern- 

ment quoted on paces 147 — IfiO of “ Directions for Settlement Officers, edition o 
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important test, to apply to the proposed assessment. The difference in 
the value of the various classes of land was determined by enquiry from the 
landowners, by reference to any cash revenue rates used by the Sikhs, and 
sometimes by the making of a few experimental cuttings.' 

49. Soils and assessment circies.— In framing revenue rates regard 
was rarely paid to natural varieties of soil. La,nds were merely classed 
according to their adventitious quaUties as well-nrigated or canal-irrigated, 
flooded or dr3^ But assessment circles ivere smaller than at present, and 
estates within circles ivere often arranged in several classes. This device 
of classes within circles was held to bo open to considerable objection, but 
it had at least the result of indirectly recognizing soil distinctions. 

50. Assessment guides. — Great stress was laid on the working of 
the sumraaiy 56111010601=:. Villages were sometimes grouped with reference 
to their pa'^^t revenue history as highly, moderatel}^ and lightly assessed. 
The rates paid by estates of the second class gave a clue to the rales which 
would probablj: be suitable as general average rates. The opinions of 
native officials and of respectable landowners were weighed, those of the 
latter being considered specially useful as regards the distrilmlion of the 
gross as.'Gssmsnt over estates. Statistics of cultivation, irrigation, popula- 
tion. ploughs, wells, and otlier matteis throwing light on the economic 
condition of each estate and circle were tabulated. Towp.rds the close 
of the period the statistical enquiiy became under Mr. Prinsep’s influence 
exceedingly: thorough, and elaborate tables and maps were prepared with 
the object of furnishing the assessing officer and his superiors with a complete 
comparative vien of (be state of different \illages and circles. 

51. Assessment of different classes of land. — The importance 
of testing the real capacity: of (he wells and not trusting to the khasra entries 
for the determination of the irrigated area was early recognized,* hut the 
means for reaching accurate conclusions on the subject avhich we now possess 
in a continuous r^'cerd of crops did not then exist. Of the present perennial 
canals the only one at voik was the Western Jamna Canal, the irrigation 
from which wa« almost entirely: confined to the districts of the Delhi territory, 
which iv'mained part of the North- We.stern Provinces dow:n to 1858. The 
old HasJi Canal in Gurdaspur had not yet been superseded by the Bari 
Doab Canal. On the lands watered by the Western Jamna Canal fluctuating 
water-ratest were levied, but the nahri land revenue assessment was fixed. 
In fact under tlie contract systemi. the demand for w:ater-rates in many 
ostalcs was also fixed for a series of years. On the Inundation Cana's in 
Multan an approach was made to a fluctuating assessment by making 
part of the revenue of canal villages remissible, (he intention being that, 
in case of a failure of supply: in any canal, a general lemission at so much 
per cent, should be given in all the estates which it watered. In Montgomery 
Mr. Vans Agnew wi.'^hed to make the nahri assessment fluctuating, but was 

’iS'-c, e.g., piragrapli 19 of Chief Commissioner’s Keview of Ludhiana SeUiement Ee- 
port, page 03 of Extraets from Reports on the Sottiemenf of the TJianesar district, and page 22 
■of TXavies’ Amritsar Settlement Report. 

■iCorresponding to tiie present oecupier’s rates, sec Chapter XXttl. 

iUeport of Irrigation Commission (IDOl — 1903), paragraph 270. 
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--over-roled. The demand was divided “ between land rent and abiana* 
in such proportion as to represent with approximate correctness their re- 
lative values, the assessment being at the same time fixed at so moderate 
an amount that no reduction of ahiana should become necessary in ordinary 
.years,” an arrangement which speedily broke down. Proposals for a 
fluctuating assessment of fl.ooded lands in Multan and Montgomery, which 
later experience has shown to have been sound, were rejected in favour 
of a light fixed demand tempered by annual alluvion and diluvion assess- 
ments. In this, as in some other eases, ideas brought from the North- 
Western Provinces proved stronger than local facts. 

52. Character o£ the assessments. — In the first regular settlements 
the demands imposed at the summary settlements were generally much 
reduced. The first administrators of the Punjab were familiar with the 
great evils ^Yhich had sprung from over-assessment in some of the districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, and were therefore pre-disposed to mode- 
ration. The low range of prices from annexation down to the famine of 
1'860-61 subjected all our early assessments to a very severe strain, and the 
development of the country was less rapid than sanguine officials had ex- 
pected. In 1S56 John Lawrence, when reviewing the state of the revenue 
administration,! remarked ; — 

” Moderation of demand is not only due morally and actually to the 
people, but is also conducive to the best interests of the Government 

The Chief Commissioner would entreat all the revenue officers 

"to recollect that the same causes wdiicb heretofore have necessitated modera- 
tion of assessment, namely, low prices, concentration of industry 

upon the land alone, excess of production over consumption, cessation of 
service and such like employments, the want of markets, the unavoidable 
-subtraction of cash from the country at the very time wdien money payments 

•of the revenue are in vogue, are still in operation and may 

probably so continue.” 

The drift of opinion towards great moderation in assessment became 
■still more marked after the Mutiny and the famine of 1860-61, and its 
strength may be gauged by the sweeping remark of the Financial Com- 
missioner, Mr. Eobei't Gust, when reviewing the Multan Settlement Report 
in 1860, that “ our Punjab settlements have all been pitched too high.” 
To most it seemed that great leniency in fixing the land revenue demand 
was the best means to secure the quiet and contentment of the country, 
"but the contrary view that higher assessments would not really injure the 
mass of the peasant owners, and would enable us'to conciliate their natural 
leaders by more liberal and inavis, was not without its advocates.^ 

53. Supervision of settlements. — By orders issued in 1851 the 
Board of Administration required Settlement Officers to report separately 
-on the assessment proposed for each iahsil. In this way, they remarked, 

water-rent or revemie (see paragraphs 60 — 62 heJow). 
fChief Commissioner’s No. 799, dated 9th September 1856, to the Financial Commissioner. 

JSee Mr. Arthur Brandrcth’s Settlement Jieport of Jhelum, paragraphs 190-91, and 
jVir. E. L. Brandreth’s Review of it, paragraphs 32-33. 
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■“ the Commissioners and the Board would he able to exercise a more satis- 
factory supervision over the work.” Commissioners might allow one har- 
vest after the introduction of the new demand to elapse before reporting 
to the Board. These orders Avere constantly neglected.* It seems clear- 
that the Board, or, after its abolition, the Financial Commissioner, was 
rarely asked to sanction an assessment till the final settlement report of the 
whole district was received, and the new demand had sometimes been in force- 
for years before the Settlement OflSeer found time to write his report. The- 
papers sent up Avith the reports were a volume of sunmy maps (No. 1),. 
a file of village note-books (No.s. II to IV), and three general statements- 
or village lists (Nos. V to VII) for the Avhole talisil giving details of areas, 
tenures, and assessments. The remarks of the Settlement Officers on the- 
grounds of his assessment were appended to Statement III in the village 
note-book. A supervising officer who-vished to exercise any check by 
means of these papers must have relied largely on his povrer to refer to 
these remarks. Statement V formed a sort of index to direct his attention 
to estates in which the proposed demand fell at an exceptionally high, or- 
low rate on cultivation. The elaboration of settlement statistics was begun 
by Mr. Prinsep, when he Avas Settlement Officer of Sialkot (1851 — 1856). 

54. Judicial part of settlements. — The judicial part of these set- 
tlements, by which is to be understood the determination of the rights of 
all persons interested in the soil, A\-as quite as important as the fiscal. But 
any remarks required under this head, and regarding the field survey and 
the contents of the record-of-rights, Avill be reserved for the chapters treating 
generally of these subjects. 

IT. — Second ■period of Punjab Seithmenis, 1868 — 1871. 

55. Sources of information as regards second period. —The 
chief sources of information for the second period are the final reports of the 
settlements of Lahore, Gujrat, and GujranAvala-by Mr. Saunders and Cap- 
tains Water-field and Nisljpt, the portion of Mr. Purser’s Montgomery Set- 
tlement Eeport Avhich deals with Mr. Eoe’s assessment of the tAvo Eavi 
ialisih, cei-tain printed selectiorrs fNew Series, Nos. 1-2, 18 and 14) from the 
records of the Financial Commissioner’s office, and some circulars issued" 
by Mr. Prinsep as Settlement Commissioner, especially .one entitled ‘‘ Paper 
shomng hoAv a system of assessment can he adopted in districts AA'here no- 
rent rates prevail.” To these maA* he added the report on the first regular- 
settlement of Sialkot Avritten by Mr. Prinsep in 1863. Of the revised set- 
tlement of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Sialkot he neA^er furnished any final 
reports. 

56. Settlements effected. — Mr. Prinsep became Settlement Gom^ 
missioner in 1863. He had the immediate direction of the reAused settle- 
ments of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Sialkot, with Assistants working tmder 
him, and the control of the revised settlements of Lahore, Gujranwala, 
Gujrat and Montgomery, to Avhich separate Settlement Officers Avere ap- 
pointed. During this period a revision of the records-of-rights in Kangra 
was effected by Mr. J. B. Lyall, and the first regular settlements of Hazara 
and Peshawar were begun by Captain Wace and Captain Hastings. 


*Cust’s Eevenne Slanual, page S6. 
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57. Policy of lenient assessments. — As noted above, the current 
ol opinion had set strongly in favour of very lenient assessments. The 
country was on the eve of a great development of trade and an extraordi- 
nary rise in the money value of agricultural produce, but at the time it was 
doubted whether any very large increase of revenue was likely to be secured 
in future, and the main object was to keep the country quiet and content 
■and to encourage agricultural improvements. The policy of making set- 
tlements permanent in well- developed tracts was under discussion, and had 
been accepted in principle by the orders issued by the Secretary of State 
in 1862.* 

58. Mr. Prinsep’s views regarding well assessment. — ^I'lr. Prinsep 
when engaged on the first regular settlement of Sialkot had been much 
.struck with the expense and risk involved in well-irrigalioji. He held that 
we had inheriled from the Sikhs a tendency to o^rer-assess irrigated lands, 
and that this amounted to unfair taxation of capital expenditure, and 
operated as a bar to extensions of irrigation by private enterprise, which 
would be the best safeguard against famines such as that which had recently 
desolated the country. Eelianee on survej'’ data as a means of determining 
the irrigated area led to much inequalitj’’ and hardship, the usual result 
being an over-estimate of the capacity of the wells. The State had a right 
to assess water us a cause of increased fertility when it became available 
for use just as it had a right to assess any inherent quality of the land. But 
the demand must be very light, otherwise cajjital would be taxed, and 
improvements discouraged. These were the root ideas of Mr. Prinsep’s 
ahmia system to be presently described. 

59. Change of system required in assessing canal lands. — At 

the same time, it was necessary to decide how the rapidly extending 
irrigation from the new Bari Doab Canal should be dealt Avith, and in^this 
matter Mr. Prinsep was influenced by the discussion as to the treatment 
of irrigation from the Gauges Canal, Avhich was being carried on simul- 
taneously m the North-Western Provinces in coimection with the pu’oposed 
permanent settlement. f Here no question of taxing the capital expendi- 
ture of the landowner arose. The tendency of the system in force on the 
'Western Jumna Canal Avas to compel Government to go on supplying water 
to any Adllage Avhich had once taken it, even if profital)le cultivation was 
quite possible AA'ithout it, and the AA^ater was sorely needed in more arid 
tracts. At the same time landoAvnerS were tempted to take water in 
seasons when it Avas not reall}'’ required, fl'he system was specially un- 
suited to any country in which irrigation was being rapidly deA’eloped, 
and great inequality of treatment AAmuld ensue if in such a condition of 
_ -things a permanent settlement was introduced. 

60. Separation of land revenue and water revenue. — The 

ground-Avork of Mr. Prinsep’s assessment scheme was the separation of 
the assessment of land as such from the assessment of the additional ad- 
vantages accruing to the landowners from the supply of irrigation by his 

^Despatch No. 14 (Revenue), dated 9tli July 1862. Jor the diseussion regarding per- 
manent .settlements, see Chapter XXA^IT. 

• ^ f See Auckland Colvin’s Memorandum on the revision of Land Revenue Settlements in the . 

North-Western Provinces, paragraphs 74 — 88. 
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own exertions or at the cost of the State. In the produce estimates framed 
under his instructions the crops entered were the actual crops grown, but 
the outturn represented “ the average jncld in ordinary unirrigated laud 
for a vear of average rain ” as “ ascertained from chaiidhris, palivaris, and 
others" for each oliakla (assessment circle) separately.” This involved the 
absurdity of assuming unirrigated jdelds for certahi crops which in some 
of the tracts under assessment were never grown on unirrigated land. The 
produce vms valued at the average prices current in the past thirty years. 
Now that the half-assets rule had been adopted, Mr. Prinsop held that one- 
sixth of the gross produce fairly represented the amount due to the State, 
and instructed his subordinates to use this fraction in their estimates. But 
it may he doubted whether as Settlement Commissioner he attached more 
importance to the produce estimate than he had done as Settlement Officer 
of Sialkot when he described it as “ after all bufan auxiliary jama ” which, 

“ answers the purpose for which it is required pretty fairly.” Plough 
estimates were framed and the opinions of native officials and respectable 
landowners recorded. But l\ir. Prinsep’s chief reliance was on a very careful 
study of the past fiscal history and present resources, natural and acquired, 
of each estate and circle. 

61. V/ell abiana and canal water-advantage rate. — The land 
being assessed in its unirrigated aspect, he proposed to impose on each 
well a small fixed sum, and on canal lands a light fluctuating land revenue 
rate in addition to the water-rate and levied like it on the acreage actually 
watered. The additional charge on account of irrigation was known as 
abiana or water-advantage rate or revenue.* As regards the inigated 
part of his assessment, Mr. Prinsep cannot be said to have formall}’’ aban- 
doned the half-net assets rule, but he jiractically did so. He arrived at 
the conclusion that one rupee an acre was as much as the State could justly 
claim as well abiana in the districts under settlement, and he seems to have 
thought that this rate might properly be adopted throughout the province. 
Starting from this assumption, the actual abiana in each circle was deter- 
mined by the average area served by an average well. In deciding what 
this was Mr. Prinsep fixed his attention on the amount of the rainfall and - 
the nearness or distance of water from the surface, dividing the country 
into rain zones and zones of approximately equal water level. These two 
factors have of course a very marked effect on the acreage watered by wells, 
but Mr. Prinsep regarded them too exclusively He had no proper crop 
returns by which to check his conclusions, and liis estimates of the irrigating 
capacity of wells were exceedingly moderate.. The abiana throughout a 
circle was fixed at so manj’- rupees per well. The amount did not change 
from village to village, and it seems to have been part of the original 
scheme that every well in an estate should pay an equal amount, though 
this was not consistently carried out in the distribution of the revenue over 
holdings, 

62. Water- advantage rate net uniform. — The water- advantage 
rate on the Bari Doab Canal was not uniform. It was Be. 1 -4-0 per acre near 
its head in the Palhankot ialisil of Gurdaspur, falling gradually lower down 

*The canal aiiana wee also knevrn ns “ Auisij/oii,’’ Mr. Piinscp’s ofcfona sclitme 
as regards wlls ■was anticipated to seme extent l.y Mr. Davits in Amiittai. (btt Lis fctUJe- 
ment Report, paragraphs 16, 22 and 31). 
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lill it reached Welve annas in Lahore. The plan of a lluctualinj; cajiuf 
water-advantage rate had the great merit of securing to the Stale a fair 
sliare of the profits arising from the rapid expansion of canal irriaafion 
during the currency of his settlements. 

63. Proposals regarding ivell abiana- — At first l\rr. Prinsep 
thought that the dry assessment and the well ahiana would both be fixed 
in perpetuity in a large number of estates. He admitted that his jdan 
involved the surrender of a considerable amount of revenue in some of the 
districts then under settlement, but he argued that Government would 
only be giving up what it ought never to have talien, and that the loss would 
be confined to a few districts near the hills in which the dilTerence between 
chain and barani rates exceeded one rupee. If the settlement was made 
permanent and new wells were not assessed, some inequalitv would aiise, 
but in view of the lightness of the water-advantage revenue this was not a 
matter of great importance and in any case il could be obviated by re- 
distributing the ahiana every five years over all wells at work. Many 
new wells would be sunk, and in this waj’^ the abiana would become lighter 
and lighter. But, if Government was not ready to accept for ever the 
reduction of revenue involved in his jjroposals, it could gradually be re- 
covered by assessing new wells with the ciicle abiana v&te alter a short 
period 'of exemption, the abiana on wells falling out of use being remitted. 
When at last it was decided that a permanent settlement should not be 
made Mr. Prinsep suggested that the well abiana might remain unchanged 
for fifty years. 

64. Well abiana system condemned. — His proposals W'cre reported 
to Government, but for years no orders were passed, and, when the system 
was finally condemned, it was too late to prevent its application to the 
districts settled under Mr. Prinsep ’s supervision. But a resolution issued 
in 1872 (Department of Agriculture, Eeveuue, and Commerce, No. 818, 
dated 14th June 1872) forbade its adoption in future settlements. 

65. Objections to the system. — The objections brought against 
the scheme were as follows. It violates the principle that the State is 
entitled to half the net assets. It involves much inequality, for under it 
villages with good wells will be more lightl.y assessed than villages Avith poor 
wells. It will cause a loss of leA'enue Avhich in some districts, such as- 
Jallandar, will be very serious This loss is unnecessary, for it is far from 
certain that the proposed methods of assessment will stimulate the sinking 
of new wells more than the existing system. The scheme conflicts with the 

'orders for the giant of protective leases for new wells issued by the Board of 
Administration in 1850, by which the expenditure of capital in well-sinking 
was already sufllciently protected, he plan also weakens “ the principle of 
village unity and lesponsibility ” by taking out of the hands of the landowners 
the power of distiiluling the vbolc revenue over difi'erent classes of land 
in w’hatever propoitions they" think fit. It might also have 1 cen uigcd 
that to assume that one rupee an acre was a j roj er vater-adA antace rate 
throughout the proA'ince was a rash generali?aticn from the (acts ol served 
in a few contiguous districts in one coiner of the lunjab, and flat the in- 
evitable tendency of the plan would be to force up the^ assessment of 
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xinin-igatecl land to compensate for the reduction of well assessments.”" But 
the fatal objection to the scheme was that it assumed a much greater 
equality of condition in wells than really exists. A good deal may lie said 
for the imposition of that part of the asse.ssment of the land attached to a 
well which represents the difference betwen the product of ii-rigated and un- 
jrrigated rates in the shape of a lump sum ahiana.f But it will rarely be 
found that the same sum is suitable for every well in a large village and 
it is absurd to imagine that it could be suitalde to evexy xx^ell in an assess- 
ment circle. The result, as was seen at the time, was sure to be the reduc- 
tion of the assessment to a level suitable for villages with the weahest wells 

66. Controversy regarding Mr. Prinsep’s assessments. — At the 

same time the xvarnings Mr. Prinsep uttered as to the tendency to lay 
undue burdens on well lands were salutary, and the attention he jxaid to 
the ascertainment of the irrigating capacity of wells was a good lesson to 
later Settlement Officers. Tn the recent re-settlement of the districts in 
his charge his viexv that great moderation was requisite in assessing their 
wells has been in a large measure vindicated, d'he initial demand in the 
three districts for whose settlement 'l\rr. Prinsep was immediately re.spon- 
sible was somewhat below tlie demand of the fix'st regulai- settlement. 'Phe 
assessments were condemned as unduly lenient and only sanctioned for 
ten vears, but the term xvas soon affer extended to twenty years. It must 
be remembered that the part of his scheme whiclx involved the assessment 
of new wells was never put in forc'', and that, as be had anlicipated. Ihe 
receipts fi’om canal water-advantage revenue rose rapidly. 

67. Improvements in compilation of statistics. — The imjnove- 
ments which he effected in the compilation of statistical information were 
of permanent value. A good form of village note-book took the place of 
the Nos. TI, III and IV statexnents. The tables contained in these note- 
books were abstracted in a statement for each assessment circle udth the 
remarks of the Settlement Officer justifying his proposed assessment noted 
upon it. Till the Settlement Commissioner had passed orders on the circle 
statement the work- of assessing the revenue A'illage by village was not to 
he nndertaken. The assessment statements prescribed in the rules under 
the first Land Eevenue Act, XXXIII of 1871. were to a great extent 
modelled on returns devised by Mr. Prinsep. 

III. — Third Period of Punjab Seilhmmts, 1871 — 1879. 

68. Third period of Punjab settlements, 1871 — 1879. — The third period 
of Pxxnjab settlements lasted from 1871 to 1^179. During almost the whole 
of it Sir James Lyall held the office of Settlement Commissioner, and when 
he left it he became Financial Commissioner. He took up the former 
a])pointment in November 1871, and in the same month the first Land 
Eevenue Act, XXXIII of 1871, was passed. Sir Eohert Bgerton influenced 
the settlement policx’- of this period, first as Financial Commissioner, and 
later as Lieutenant-Governor. He and Sir James Fitz James Stephen, 

•>S9C i.g., par^griphs 3 and 4 of l\tr. Prinsep’s No. 124, dated 16tli September 1870, printed 
on page 1043 of Finaniocal Commissioner’s Selections (New Series No. 12). 

•fWhenthe districts settled under Mr. Prinsep’s supervision were re-assessed tlio landowners 
in many cases retained tbe ahiana s 3 'stcm as n convenient way of distributing the chain 
assessment over wells with reference to tbeif relative cap'^city. 
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then Legal Member of Council, were the joint authors of the Land Ee venue 
Act of 1871. The rules under the Act were framed by Mr. D. G. Barkley 
under Sir Eobert Egerton’s supervision and were followed by the former 
officer’s revised edition of Thomason’s Directions, which was the text-book 
of revenue officers in the Punjab till the passing of the second Land Eevenue- 
Act in 1887. 

69. Settlements effected during tliis period. — The settlements; 
which belong to this period fail into four groups : — 

(1) the first regular settlement of the six frontier' districts and of 

Muzaffargarh ; . 

(2) the revised settlements of three south-western districts, Multan, 

Jhang, Montgomery and of part of Ferozepore ; 

(3) the revised settlement of Jhelum ; 

(4) the revised settlement of the greater part of the old Delhi terri-- 

tory, Eohtak, Gurgaon, Delhi, and a tahsil and a half of 

Karnal. 

Some of. these settlements had been begun before the opening of this, 
period, and some were not finished at its close. The work in the districts- 
included in the first two groups, except in the case of Peshawar and Hazara, 
whose settlements belong largely to the previous period, was under the- 
control of Mr. Lyall ; in the districts of the third and fourth groups the local 
Commissioners were the supendsing officers. 

70. Attempt to make one-sixth gross produce the standard. — 

The Financial Commissioner, Mr.. Egerton, held that' the absence of com- 
petitive cash rents made the half net assets standard unsuitable to the- 
Punjab, and set it aside with the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
declaring that the basis of assessment should in future be a share of the- 
gross produce to be fixed by the Local Government.* This proportion, 
as in Mr. Pxdnsep’s settlements, was put at one-sixth approximately, unless 
for special reasons a different rate was adopted, but the value of grain and 
money rents as applied to the crop and area statements was also to be noted^ 
Statistics of prices for twenty years were to be tabulatedf and experiments 
were to be made in all districts to ascertain the average yield of the principal 
crops.J In the instructions to the Settlement Officers of Gmgaon, Delhi 
and Karnal, which he framed under section 9 of the Land Eevenue Act 
for the sanction of Government, the one-sixth produce standard was laid 
down, but the Government of India, disapproving of any departure from the- 
rule of half net assets, refused to sanction the instructions, and in those 
which were finally issued in 1873 the standard was distinctly declared to be 
“ one-half of the share of the produce of an estate ordinarilj'- receivable- 
by the landlord either in money or in kind.” The importance of the pro- 
duce estimate in a country where the landowners as a rule divided the- 
crops with their tenants, was emphasized, while at the same time the weight 
to be given to general considerations was admitted.§ These were the in- 
structions in accordance with which assessments were made till the second: 

*Book Circular XXI of 1871, compare the preamble to Act XXXIIl of 1871. 

fBook Circular XXI of 1871, paragraph 2. 

JBook Circular XX of 1871. 

§See Appendix I. 
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Land Revenue Act was passed in 1887. All reference ro me one-sixt’n stand- 
ard was omitted in the final text of the rules under the Land Revenue Act, 
hut in the form of produce estimate appended to them it continued to be 
shown as the measure of the State’s claim. Mr. Purser liad shown that in 
the part of Montgomery which he settled one-sixth of the produce Avould 
absorb two-thirds, and in part of Pei'ozepore more than the whole, of the 
landlord’s receipts. Accordingly in the settlements under Mr. Lyall's 
control the estimate of one-sixth o! the gross produce was usually supple- 
mented by a calculation based on Iialf the actual rental. But in most 
of the districts of the old Delhi territory, where grain rents were rare, one- 
sixth of the gross produce continued to be’ used exclusively as the 
standard. 


71. The produce estlmale. — There seems to have been a tendency 
to discriminate more between soils than hitherto, but the classification 
was usually made on broad and simple lines. Considerable attention was 
paid to the elaboration of produce estimates. Mr. Prinsep’s abiana system 
having disappeared, irrigated as well as unirrigated rates were shown, but 
an attempt was not always made to discriminate between different soils 
in the produce estimate, even when they were separately recorded for as- 
sessment purposes. The yield was determined with reference to experi- 
mental cuttings and to 'information obtained by verbal enquiry. The 
experiments Avere many, but the area observed in each case was very small, 
and the results Avere generally regarded as of little worth. The produce 
was, as a rule, valued at the average of the prices prevailing during the past 
twenty years. As the general trend of prices since 1861 had been upwards, 
the valuation was generally a moderate one with reference to existing cir- 
cumstances. The difficulty of determining what was an average crop 
was felt to be extreme, and naturally the rates of. yield adopted were pretty 
low. The area sown was known to vary largely in many tracts from year 
to year, but the basis of the figures given in the produce estimates was the 
crop entries for each field made at the time of survey in the measurement 
hhorsm and not, as at present, the average area deduced from a continuous 
record founded on fairly accurate harAmst inspections. Major "Wace,. who 
succeeded Mr. Lyall as Settlement Commissioner in 1879, maintained that 
having regard to the system of cultivation generally followed, at least in 
the case of unirrigated lands, the record made at survey was bound to 
produce grossly inaccurate results, and Mr. Lyall, Avhile scarcely prepared 
to admit this, looked on produce estimates as only a rough guide, and, like 
the other revenue authorities of the day in the Punjab, allowed Avide 
divergence from them in actual assessment. Not only the area sown, 
but the yield also was known to fluctuate greatly. Mr. Lyall expressed 
his own opinion of produce estimates in the pithy remark, that they are' 
not, of course, accurate instruments, but they are like an old gun which 
sends a ball somewhere near the mark, sometimes low, sometimes high.”* 
Tn practice the estimates were generally considered to shoot too high for 
assessment purposes. Mr. Lyall held that it was impossible to assess 
peasant proprietors up to the half-assets standard where the population 

♦Settlement Commissioner’s IVo. 06-C., dated 16th September 1877, paragraph 11 
■Cf. Mr. Parser s strildng account of the difficulties besetting the framing of a produce estimate, 
in’ Montgomery on page 182 of his Settlement Report. 
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vwas at all dense and rent rates were high owing to the competition for land,*^ 
»-efepecially if the outturn also fluctuated greatly,! 

72. Fluctuating assessments.— This period was distinguished by 
;the wide extension of the plan of fluctuating assessments, the first ex- 
ample of which in the Punjab was Mr. Prinsep’s water-advantage rate 
for the lands irrigated by the Bari Doab Canal. Act XXX of 1871, which 
.applied only to the Punjab, and the Northern India Canal and Drainage 
Act, VIII of 1873, which superseded it, recognized this method of assessing 
• canal lands in the provisions relating to the imposition of an owner’s rate 
•over and above the rate paid by the occupier as the price of the water sup- 
plied. This new system of rating was adopted in the districts watered by the 
Western Jamna and Agra Canals ; and in substance also in the tracts in 

'Montgomery dependent on inundation canals from the Sutlej. At the same 
.time Mr. Lyall, with the full support of Sir Robert Egerton, introduced 
fluctuating assessments in the sailah tracts of Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Multan and Muzaflargarh. These and other instances of the fluctuating 
method of assessment belonging to this period are noticed more fully in 
, chapter XXVII. 

73. Increased control over settlements. — The lax control over 
-settlements which had hitherto prevailed gave place to much closer super- 
vision. A settlement could now only be undertaken with the sanction 
^of the Government of India (Act XXXIII of 1871, section 11) and the officer 
.put in charge of it was furnished with instructions, stating the principle 
•-on which the revenue was to be assessed, approved'hy the same authority. 

, (section 9). A report on the rates to be adopted in each tahsil was submitted 
for the orders of the Financial Commissioner and of the Lieutenant- Gov- 
.ernor, but it was not the usual practice for the latter to examine the rates 
.closely or offer, at this stage of the proceedings, any detailed remarks on the 
-assessments, unless some important change, such as the introduction of an 
. owner’s rate, was in contemplation. . A settlement was considered to be 
-in progress till sanctioned by the Local Government (section 17). This 
-^sanction was not formally given till the final report for the whole district 
■'had been reviewed by the Local Government, and even by the Government 
.of India. It was then too late to alter assessments which had generally 

been in force for years, an example of the fact that checks which are too 
.elaborate are worthless. After receiving orders on his tahsil assessment 
.report, and announcing his village jamas, the Settlement Officer forwarded 
:a detailed list of the latter for the Financial Commissioner’s approval (section 
;31 and rules under Act XXXIII of 1871, chapter C. V. 5). 

74. ’ The local rate. — The, local rate was first imposed during this 
-period. Its history and that of other cesses will be given in the next 
.-chapter. 

■IF . — Fourth Period- of Punjab Settlements, 1879 — 1889. 

75. Fourth period, 1879— 1889.— The fourth period of Punjab 
-settlements embraces the ten years from 1879 to 1889, during which Major 
^V^ace held successively the offices of Settlement Commissioner and Financial 

♦Financial Commissioner’s Review of Muzaffargarh Assessment Report, paragraph 3. 

■ ^-Financial Commissioner’s Review of Shorkot and Jhang Assessment Report, paragraph J9. 
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ComniissioDGr. 3?or tbs first four ycflis jMi. Lynll uas liunnc-icil 
Cominissioner} and foi' the last two ho was IJieutcnant-Go^f*lnol. ^ iho^ 
Settlement Commissionersbip was abolished in 1884, when a Second I’inan- 
cial Commissioner was appointed, and the control which the Commis** 
sioners of divisions had exercised over settlements in the early daj's of the 
Punjab Administration was restored to them. The first regular settlement' 
of Simla and the revised -settlements of Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, 
Bawalpindi, Ambala, and parts of Karnal and Peroxepoi'e Were made in 
this period, and before its close the re-assessment of Ilissar, Gurdasi'.ur, 
Kangra, Shahpur, Gujrat, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Lahore and Amritsar had' 
been undertaken. The ten years beginning with 1879 were marked by 
great changes in settlement procedure culminating in the system embodied' 
in the Laud Eevenue Act of 1887 and the rules under it, and in the insti-uc-- 
tions rmder section 49 of the Act* and the assessment circular issued in 
1888. 

76. Policy underlying the changes introduced in this period. — 

The keynote of the new polic}’^ was the assimilation of settlement work and. 
ordinary district revenue work. Its success depended on the possibility 
of so improving the latter as to avoid the nceessit}' of extensive surveys 
and revisions of records at future settlements, and of basing the asscssmcnts- 
largelj'^ on a continuous record of agricultural statistics compiled by a well- 
trained staff of patwaris. 

77. Patwaris and village revenue records before 1885. — The- 
importance of having an efficient body of patwaris in evei^^ district 
and of embodying in the village records all changes of ownership and occu- 
pation was earty recognised in the Punjab,! but the orders issued on the" 
subject bore little fruit. Generally speaking, it may be said that the pai- 
waris spent the time between two settlements in forgettiug what they had' 
learned in the first. Year b}' year the records were allowed to get more- 
and more out of date, so that when the time for a new settlement arrived, 
much money and labour had to be spent in entirely re-casting them. In. 
the third period of Punjab settlements some practical steps were taken' 
to secure a higher degree of efficienc 3 -.! If the rules in force, which were 
brought together in a rernucular patwaris’ manual in 1876, could have been 
carried out in practice, there would have been available, for everj- estate a-’ 
jamaba7idi shovnng the existing state of ownership, occupancy-, and rents, 
and a useful set of statistical returns. The scheme was sound, for it re- 
cognized the cardinal fact that the maintenance of the record and of the 
annual statements of cultivation and 'wells {milaii Masra), crops (jinswar) 
and transfers {^lahslia intiJcal) depended on a periodical field-to-field in- 
spection. But it was marred bj"- defects in detail and by over elaboration. 
The mutation procedure especially was slow and cumbrous, and was in 
practice neglected, while really accurate crop returns were not to be looked 
for when the girdawari of both harvests took place at one time in the begin- 
ning of the cold weathqr’- But a much more perfect system would have- 

*^See Appendix L 

tSee Board of Administration Circular 2 of 1851, Pinancinl CommiBBioner’s Circular 
No. oo of 1866, and Cust' e Revenue Manual, pages 56-57, The last lays stress on the systematic' 
testing and correction of the field map every year, 

JSee Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. IH of 1876, and the Da^lur-ul-Atnl Pal- 
ioartan issued in the same year. 
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-dailed owing to the weakness and inefficiency of the supervising staff. As 
-there was no proper oversight of the ■patwari’s work, he often found it quite 
safe to register the crops without seeing/them, and to make the new jama- 
iandi a copy of that of the previous year. It is, therefore, small wonder 
-that the statistical returns were worthless for assessment purposes. No 
>^one who knows what land records were like before 1885 will dream of under- 
valuing the reforms introduced in this period. 

7o. Shaping of the new policy in the United Provinces. — The 

,new policy first took shape in the United Provinces, where it was clearly 
.outlined about the year 1874 in a note written by Sir Edward Buck, when 
.officiating as Secretary to the Board of Eevenue.* Tie pointed out that the 
.object to be aimed at was to secure — 

' (a) - a correct record of occupancy, crops, and, as far as possible, 

rents, based on yearly fieM-to-field inspection ; and 

(b) a correct record of agricultural statistics excerpted from (a). 

The means to this end were — 

(a) the provision of a properly educated staff of patwaris ; 

(h) the strengthenmg of the supervising staff of hanunogs ; and 

(c) the appointment of a special officer for the Province charged 

with the oversight of record work and the collection of the 
agricultural statistics on a uniform system. 

So far as settlements were concerned the fruit of these measures would 
■-he a great saving of time and money— getting rid of the necessity of framing 
-new records, and laying a much more solid foundation for assessment. In 
1877 these ideas were embodied in the United Provinces in a new set of 
pativari rules and a further development was given to them by making 
provision “ for the systematic maintenance of village maps up to date, so 

that they shall each year represent existing facts with the view 

^ cf obviating, as far as possible, the heavy expense of further field surveys.” 
About the same time the hanungo staff was largely increased and a Director 
of Agriculture was appointed. I'he adoption of similar measures in other 
provinces was one of the recommendations of the I'amine Commission, 
and in 1 880 and succeeding years was urged on Local Governments by the 
> Government of India.^ 

79. Introduction of the new system into the Punjab. — In the 

Punjab the new system found in Major Wace a hearty supporter. • As soon 
.as he became Settlement Commissioner he had taken measures to secure 
the accurate registration of the crops of both harvests at' the time when 
fhej'’ ripened, and ordered the average results for several years to be entered 
-as the crop areas in the produce estimate. At the same time he provided 
■for a veiy careful and detailed enquiry into prices and the carrying out of 
■numerous experiments by the settlement staff to determine the yield of 
•-Ihe principal crops. The experiments hitherto made having been dis- 
. credited on account of the smallness of the plots observed ^paragraph 71), 
much larger areas were noAV selected, and elaborate reports of the experi- 
ments carried out were submitted to the Settlement Commissioner harvest 

♦The whole paper is well worth perusal. It will be found on pages 23 — 29 of “ Permanent 
cfand Temporary Settlements, North-Western Provinces.” 
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by harvest. • Colonel Wace’s instructions did not differ greatly from those' 
at present in force.* His next step was to simplify maps and records by 
discouragmg- excessive minuteness in survey work and to apply a remedy 
to the vicious procedure by which the survey and record work of the patwari 
in the field was followed by an elaborate scrutiny or “ attestation ” in the- 
office, after which the record-of-rights was faired.f The inevitable tendency 
of the old -system was to encom-age careless Avork in the field both on the 
part of pahcaris and of supeiwising officers. A further advance was made- 
in the instructions issued in 1883 in connection with the ICarnal-Ambala 
and north Ambala settlements. The remarks prefixed by Major Wace- 
to these instructions explain the general character of the changes introduced,- 
but they do not refer to the new depm-ture in survey w^ork then prescribed,-- 
the value of which has since been fullj- estabhshed.f 

1. “ Since I issued mj’- Circular Ko. 3, dated 8th January 1880, a- 
material simplification of settlement worlc has been attained in the settle- 
ments recently commenced. We have also succeedud in working almost 
entirely through the pativari agency. But the most important change- 
which has taken place is expressed in the Government of India’s resolution- 
No. 2, dated 4th October 1881.§ GoA'-ernment both expects executive 
reA'^enue officers to maintain existing records correct to date and also' 
expects Settlement Officers to dispense Avith fresh surveys, renewed classifi-- 
cations of sods, and detailed reA'isions of records as far as possible. * 

* * :l! Hs * >!: 

2. “ The main position Avhich it is proposed to take up in order to- 

fonvard the Government of India’s policy is that .settlement operations- 
shall not, so far as they are concerned Avith the record-of-rights, be of a 
nature different to the pahvaris’ ordinary A\’ork, but that they shall merely 
continue that Avork under closer supervision and with improved accuracy.-. 
The previous scheme of settlement operations -Rhich involves the suspension 
of the pahvaris’ ordinary w-ork, and the elaborate preparation of a new 
record in four distinct stages (boundary surveA^ field survey, attestation, - 
and faking) must be regarded as a thing of the past. And the efforts of 
the Settlement Officer and his establishment must be given to securing 
correct annual papers of the same nature as those filed when settlement • 
operations are not in progress ; re-measurements being resorted to, only 
so far as necessary, and being made in such cases so simply and accurately 
that attestation and fairing shall be unnecessary * * * * ' 

4. “ Usualty, before re-measuring any Aullage, at least one set of’ 

annual papers should haA^e been prepared under the supervision of the set- 
tlement estabhshment ; that is to say, there wdll haA'e been a Jilianj girda- 
xcari followed separately by a x'ahi girdmoari ; all mutations and partitions 
not preAuouslj’- incorporated in the annual papers will thereby be brought • 
up'to date ; and the efficiency of the field map and its shortcomings will be 
tested. In short, the Settlement Officer A\dll, by this operation, amend and 

♦See Appendix IT. 

-fSettlement Commissioner’s Circular No. 3, dated 8th January, 1880. Attestation in the- 
Tillage had been carried out in some districts -vrlien IVIr. Lyall was Settlement Commissioner. 

JTho “ siiuare system ” of measurement, see Chapter XII. 

§Selections from the reeords of the Financial Commissioner’s Office, New Series, No. 1, 
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correct the village javmbandi so far as it is possible to do so without re-mea- 
surement. He will then he in a position to say whether re-measurement is 
desirable or not. If re-measurement is necessary, the corrected jamahandi 
and the girdmcaris by which it was preceded will have given a complete 
and accurate list of the holdings ; and the measurements will not be con- 
tinually checked by the necessity for making numerous entries in the list of 
mutations. * * = 1 : * * * 

6. “ The Settlement Officer’s record work then will be — 

(^) to secure accurate girdawaris of each harvest separately through- 
out the term of settlement operations ; 

(ii) to see that throughout this term complete annual papers are 
prepared and filed on the same system as will be carried out 
after settlement operations are finished, and to perfect that 
system, and to drill the paiwaris thoroughly into it ; 

{in) gradually to provide new field surveys of the villages in which 
re-survey is required.” 

7. “ The revised settlement record will be — 

(i) in villages that are re-surveyed, the measurement papers as 

described in the enclosed instructions, plus the jamahandi 
of the year of measurement ; 

{ii) in villages that are not re-surveyed, the jamahandi of some 
year shortly preceding the introduction of the new assess- 
ment. . , 

” In both cases the introduction of the revised assessment will be a 
subsequent and entirely separate operation, not to be attempted until the 
record has been revised so far as may be necessary. The revised administra- 
tion paper will be added to the revised record by the Superintendents, as 
they find leisure.” 

8. “ Your reports on the new assessment rates of each tahsil can be 
submitted, as soon as you consider that you have sufficiently reliable data 
for each tahsil. ■ These data will he made up — 

{%) partly of the data of villages re-surveyed ; and 

(ii) partly of data taken from the annual papers- of villages not yet 

re-survej'ed, or which it is not intended to re-survey.” 

80. The new system made general. — In 1885 the kgnnngo staff 
was organized and greatly strengthened and a Director of Land Eecords 
was appointed. At the same time new pahvari and kannngo rules, largely 
founded on the settlement instructions i-eferred to above, were issued. 
■Their object was explained to be the securing of — 

(a) real efficiency among the patwaris and kanungos ; 

(h) improved field-to field inspection, and record of the results of 
each harvest ; 

(c)' the continuous record in convenient tables of the total results 
of each harvest and each year’s husbandry, these tables 
being kept first by villages, secondly, by assessment circles, 
and thirdly, by talisils ; 
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the punctual record and attestation of all mutations of righte 
and their prompt incorporation into the jamahandi ; 

(e) the cessation of the present practice, imder which in numerous 
cases mutation orders are passed in the absence of the parties, 
or after calling them away from their villages to the ialisil 
office ; 

{f) the release of the- tahsildars and naih-iahsildars from a large 
amount of revenue ease work, which, under the pi-ocedure 
hitherto prescribed for such work, ties them to their ialisil 
offices, and overburdens their small office estaldishment 
vdth clerical duties ; 

(g) and, as a consequence, the systematic visiting of each village 
either by the iahsildar or naib-ialisildar. 

The statistical tables referred to under (c) were embodied in village 
assessment circle, and ialisil revenue registers. The volume containing 
t he village registers took the place of the old village note-book. 

81. The Land Revenue Act of 1887 and the first settlements made 
under it. — In the Land Revenue Act of 18S7 the policy of assiroilating 
settlement and ordinarj' revenue work was carried to its logical conclusions. 
The term settlement disappeared altogether. The Settlement Officer 
was henceforth a revenue officer invested with most of the p overs of a 
Collector and charged vdtb the duty of making a general re-assessment.* 
The records drawn up at settlement and the annual records prej^ared by 
patwaris were put on precisely the same legal footing, and a special revi'don 
of the record-of-rights, though provided for, was regarded as an exceptional 
proceeding, having no necessary connection with the re-assessment of the 
land revenue. The officers put in charge of the settlements started about 
the time of the passing of the Act were enjoined onl}’- to undertake the 
re-measuremont of an estate where the necessity for it was clearly ijroved. 
Where the old maps on being tested proved accurate enough for revenue 
work, they wore to be retained, and brought up to date. . No special revi- 
sion of records was ordered. The principle was laid down that the district 
revenue staff as recently strengthened by the re-organization of the kammgo 
agenc}’- should be fully utilized, and the extra establishments allowed were 
small. The old plan of maldng the Deputy Commissioner himself re-assess 
his district was revived in some cases, and it was intended that the iahsildar 
should take a large share in the settlement work of his ialisil.'f 

82. The assessment instructions under section 49 of the Act and 
the Assessment Circular issued in 1888. — About the same time 
assessment instructions under section 49 of the Act of 1887 superseded those 
which had been in force since 1873 (see Appendix I) and a circular was 

*Tho term “ Settlement Offi cer * ’ is nsed throughout Act XXXIU of 1871 (see, e.g., section 
11). Since the passing of Act XVli of 1837 it has become usual to describe the revenue officer 
charged vrith the duty of making a general re-assessmcnt (sections 49 — 50) as a Settlement 
Collector Bat the term is a misnomer, for the powers under the Land ReTonue Act from -which 
the Collector of a district derives his title are precisely those po-wers -which are not conferred on an 
officer making a settlement. 

■fScc papers connected -with a conference on re-assessment operations in the Punjab in 
RcTcnue Proceedings Xo. 9 of September 1887. 
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' jissued bringing assessment procedure into confirmoty with the new policy.* 
A broad and simple classification of soils and grouping of villages into assess- 
ment circles was advocated. For his assessment data the Settlement 
/Officer was henceforth to rely on the new revenue registers. (paragraph 80), 
.and especially on the continuous record of crops which they contaioed. 
The elaborate returns hitherto compiled for assessment purposes were 
given up. “ The proposed rates,” it was said, “ should be justified by 
broad and simple arguments such as will command equally the confidence 
..of superior revenue authorities and the assent of the land-owners. In short, 
provided that a sufficient account is given of the reasons bj'' which the pro- 
posed rates are supported, every practicable abbreviation and simplification 
rOf these reports is much to be desired. The points on which the new assess- 
ment turns should be approached with all practicable directness, avoiding 
• detailed notice of collateral issues, except so far as thej’’ are of major im- 
portance. As a general rule Government has no desire to materially alter 
pre-existing rates. They ma 3 '- be raised where there is a marked rise in 
prices, where the}'^ are unduly low as compared -with well established rents 
.or the rates of adjacent districts, or where the provision of new means of 
■ .irrigation has completely altered the circumstances of the tract. They may 
be lowered where there is reason to think them aimve the half assets standard, 
.or where', when applied to circles in which the area of cultivation has greatly 
'increased, they give percentages of enhancement which cannot be safely 
'taken.” 

The circular as drafted by Colonel V/ace relinquished the produce 
^'estimate altogether as an as'sessment guide. But Sir James lyall was not 
prepared to go this length and required Settlement Officers to frame 
.•an estimate of the “ net value of rent to proprietors paid bj^ 6afm-paying 
-■tenants-at-will in an average year for an average holding for as many 
-classes of land as are necessary to be taken for separate revenue rates in each 
-circle.” 

He also required them to submit two reports, a preliminary one de- 
..ducing the half net assets standard rates from the rent data, and a further 
one dealing with the actual assessment which it was proposed to impose, 
.and the j’evenue rates to be used as a general guide in its distribution over 
-estates. He observed : — 

“ The preliminary report will be based entirely on actual facts, no 
allowances lieing made with regard to results, and will be termed the pre- 
liminary report on assessment circles,- prices, yields, rent rates, and half 
net assets. The Financial Commissioner on receiving the report will con- 
,sider if th [.roper number of assessment chcles and of classes of soil have 
been used, and whether the prices and rates of yield and zahti rates adopted 
.nre fair, the facts as to customary rent rates and competition cash rents 
may be accepted as correct, and the theoretical half net assets soil rates 
.accepted as fair estimates. When the Financial Commissioner has approved 
•this report, the Settlement Officer will begin the actual work of detailed 
.n,ssessment. He will apply his theoretical standard rates to a number oj 

*Finanoial Commissioner’s Circular No. 39 of 1888. In reading this circular it must be 
remembered that it is the ■\Tork of two bands, the draft by Colonel Wace having been a good 
/deal altered by Sir James Lyall. 


average villages in each assessment circle, which there is no special reasom 
for assesshag below the standard, and devise revenue rates suitable for 
assessing such average viUages in each circle. If these rates are for general 
reasons considerably below the theoretical rates, he should be prepared to- 
give such general reasons for going below in his assessment report. Having 
thus got his revenue rates to be used as assessment implements for each 
circle, he should inspect and assess each village, going above or below his- 
rates according as the village is above or below average, but making allow- 
ance for special circumstances of all kinds such as comparative habits and 
circumstances of the proprietors, proximity of markets, communications,- 
incidence of past assessments, profits from grazing, sale of wood, young 
stoclf, glii, fruit, &c. He ‘will then report his proposed gross assessmbut- 
for each circle based on his revenue rates and rough detailed village assess- 
ments for approval. This will be his assessment report. It is not necessary, 
of course, that his revenue rates should bring out his proposed assessments 
As a fact they should ordinarilj^ bring out something higher if they are fairly 
and properlj" framed.” 

83. Death of Colonel Wace in 1889. — The remodelling of revenue 
and settlement procedure in the Punjab on the lines' which Colonel Wace 
had strenuously advocated was now complete. He was not permitted 
to watch over the development of the new svstem, for he died m April 
1889. 


V. — Fijili Period of Punjab Seiilevicnts, 1889 to f resent day. 

84. Fifth period 1889 to present day. — -Of the fifth period extending 
from 18S9 to the present time httle need here be said, for the greater part 
of this Irook is an attempt to explahi settlement procedure and policy as 
it now exists. lt_ihay be described as a time in Avhich the old assessment 
policy and the new procedure were put to the test. The procedure was shown 
to be essentially sound, though it would have been wiser to make the passage 
from the old to the new system more’ gradually. But the ideas which 
underlie the changes in revenue and settlement procedure should suffer 
no disparagement from the fact that they were carried to then- logical results- 
too suddenly. As regards assessment it may be said with truth that Set- - 
tlement Officers of the present day have in the revenue registers -aids such 
as none of their predecessors enjoyed, and that year by jmar these aids 
will become more valuable. 

85. Expectation that operations could at once be much simpli- 
fied not fulfilled . — The expectation that re-survey could in most cases be 
avoided and that the correction of the old field maps would be a compa- 
ratively simjde process proved to be fallacious, and the small establish- 
ment originally provided for the new' settlements w'ere found to be insuffi- 
cient. But if these settlements lasted longer and cost more money, they 
at the same time yielded larger enhancements than had been originally 
contemplated, and a better foundation w'as laid for future revenue work 
on the new lines than would have resulted from more summary operations. 
Some of the changes introduced by the assessment cu’cular of 1888 had to* 
be re-considered. The substitution of a produce estimate for an average- 
holding for an estimate of the total produce of an assessment circle and the 
plan of dealing -with half assets standard rates and revenue rates in separate- 
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reports were soon abandoned. Early in this period yir James Lyall intro- 
duced an important change in the assessment of naliri lands by which a- 
fixed canal-advantage rate took the place of the old fluctuating water- 
advantage rate (see Chapter XXVI). A.fresh set of assessment instructions 
was sanctioned by the Government of India in 1893 (Appendix P). The- 
new arrangements for the control of settlement adopted in the previous 
period did not work well, and the appointment of a special Settlement Com- 
missioner was revived in 1897. 

86-'A. Recent developments of the system of revising the record- 
of rights. — In the districts that came under settlement from 1902 onw’^ards,. 
commencing with Eawalpindi and Gurgaon, correction of the old field 
■maps took the place almost complete^ of re-measurement. The adoption, 
of the former course pro-supposes a degree of accuracy in the old map which 
it was believed had onlj^ been obtained in the maps prepared on the square- 
system during the Fourth Period of Punjab Settlements. It was found,, 
however, that the field maps made in the settlements at the end of the Third 
Period and the beginning of the Fourth, though not on the square system,, 
were so very reliable that it was possible to bring them up-to-date by a 
careful revision. Since the districts which were mapped on the square- 
system have begun to come under settlement, the process of map correction 
has become general, and has at the same time been simplified. Its great 
advantage is that it does not, like remeasurement, necessitate any great 
temporary augmentation of the regular paiwari staff of the district. A 
strong supervising staff is, however, necessary in order to keep pace with the 
■pahoaris who turn out work much faster than at re- measurement, but, as- 
on the other hand the w'ork as a whole is completed more expeditiously, 
the more modern settlements are both shorter and cheaper than those of the 
earlier part of the Fifth Period. 

86-B. Recent developments of settlement policy. — The period to- 
which the preceding paragraph relates was also marked by certain develop- 
ments of settlement policy. The subject of the assessment of w'ell lands 
was again taken up and more lenient rules w'ere prescribed (cf. paragraph 
441). The unsuitability of fixed assessments for cultivation on inundation 
canals and in the wide river valleys of the south-west Punjab was recog- 
nised, and various systems of fluctuating assessment were introduced in 
that part of the Pro\’inco. The fluctuating S3"stem w'as also applied to the 
large tracts recently brought under irrigation bj' the construction of the Lower' 
Ghenab and Lower Jhelum Canals. On the other hand, it was decided in 
connection with the re-assessment of the districts watered by the Western 
Jumna, Sirhind, and Upper Bari Doab Canals that when irrigation from a 
perennial canal has become well established the most suitable method of 
assessing the pxtra profits which the landowmer derives from irrigation is a 
light fixed demand and not an acreage rate on the area irrigated from year 
to year. A marked feature of recent settlements is the use of cash rents 
as the basis of the Settlement Officer’s estimate of half assets. They are-' 
now paid on much larger areas than was formerly customary and our re- 
cord of them has improved. In 1910 it was decided to revert to the system 

♦Re-nsed in 1914 and superseded by rules framed in 1929 under the Land Revenue Amend- 
ment Act (m of 1928). 
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an force from 1886 to 1897 of having two Financial Commissioners instead 
■of one Financial Commissioner and a Settlement Commissioner. 

86-C. Post-Reform Settlement policy. — With the introduction 
of the reformed scheme of Government in 1919 began an agitation for the 
genera] re-easting of the policy and standard of land revenue assessment. 
The ball had been set rolling by the recommendations of the Joint Parlia- 
■mentary Committee of 1919 which considered that these matters should he 
the subject 'of legislative enactment. A bill to give effect to the proposal 
was introduced in the Provincial Legislative Council in 1922. After various 
■vicissitudes it eventually became law, in a form very different in many 
important matters from that in which it had been originally introduced 
in 1928, in the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Act III of that year. 

The Act codifies the main princiifies governing the standard of assess- 
ment, the amount of enhancement permissible, and the period of settlement, 
and provides machinery to make rules for determining the money-value 
of net-assets, allowances of exemption from assessment for improvements, 
the extent of enhancement permissible, and other minor matters. The 
new Act lowers the maximum standard of -assessment from one-half of the 
net-assets to one-fourth. It limits the increase permissible in any assess- 
ment circle to 25 per cent, over the former assessment, except where canal 
irrigation has been introduced since the last assessment was imposed, and 
fixes the period of assessment, except in undeveloped tracts, at 40 years. 
The rules which cover all the principal processes involved in revising assess- 
ments are brought under the control of the Council and the revenue payers 
are consulted during their progress to a much greater extent than previously. 
But with the exception of the changes of -principle indicated above the 
new Act and the rules thereunder in the main merelj’’ codify the existing 
instructions and procedure. 



CHAPTER VII.— Cesses. 

87. Classification of cesses. — Cesses may be ranged under three- 
heads — 

(a) Cesses imposed on landowners by authority of Government. 

(b) The vialba cess imposed' by landowners on themselves in order' 

to meet common village expenses. 

(c) Cesses paid to the landowners by other residents in a village. 

The first' two classes are described in the Land Eevenue and Tenancy' 
Acts as “ rates and cesses,” and are broadly distinguished from the third-, 
class by being ” primarily payable by landowners,”* though they often. 
form part of the rent taken from occupancy tenants. 

88. Cesses imposed by law. — The cesses imposed by law are — 

(а) Cancelled. 

(б) The village officer’s cess (section 29 of the Land Eevenue Act). 

... (c) An annual rate imposed on owners to meet the cost of drainage- 

operations by which their land is improved (section 59 of 
Act Vill of 1873). 

{d) The local rate payable under section 5, and any fee leviable 
under section 33, of Act XX of 1883. 

No cess, not distinctly authorised by law, can be levied, even with the* 
concurrence of the people from whom it is proposed to realize it, without 
the previous consent of the Government of India.f 

89. Zaildari and village officer’s cesses. Annual drainage 

rate. — It is not now usual in the Punjab to make the landowners paj’' for 
the zaildari agency by imposing a cess. The cost is met by setting aside 
for the purpose a portion of the land revenue, which as a rule, is fixed at 
one per cent. The village officer’s cess included the 'patwari cess, the 
lambardar’s pachotra, and the surcharge of one per cent, on the revenue 
levied in the few cases in which the appointment of chief headman or ala- 
latnbardar has not yet been abolished. With a very few exceptions the 
headman’s pachotra, as the name implies, amounts to 5 per cent, on the 
revenue. In early settlements a normal rate for the patwari cess was con- 
sidered to be six pies per rupee of land revenue, which is equivalent to a 
surcharge of 3| per cent. An additional quarter or half per cent, was taken 
on account of patwari’ s stationery. It was impossible to meet the expendi- 
ture, which the present standard of revenue work demands, with so light a 
cess, and the rate was in recent settlements increased, per cent, being 
commonly takenj. By section 29 of the Land Eevenue ^ct the highest 
amount that can be levied as village officer’s cess is per cent, on the- 
” annual value ” of the land as defined in Act XX of 1883 (see paragraph 

♦Section 3 (9) of Act XVII of 1887 and 4 (11) of Act X'VI of 1887. 

-j-Government of India, No. 6 — 794, dated 22nd August 1872, 

fSee paragraph 676. 
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'90 below). This wa=! equivalent to 12^ per cent, on the land revenue. 
iEut the pativari cess was entirely remitted in 1 906, the village officer’s 
cess being reduced to 21 per cent, on the annual value, where only the 
pachotra of ordinary village headmen has to be provided, and 3 per cent. 
y.£e.£L _ where there are also chief headmea 5 <.(E»e 4 ab-Qovernment-®©v©nue — and 

Q^'escept in the case of all estates in the Kuln and Saraj tahsils of 1— ^Aqwdl— 1S06)-. 
the Kangra district (exclusive p£ Labul and Spiti where the rate is 59 of the Canal 
per cent.), where the village officer’s cess is 3^ per cent., (Punjab 3 ts by imposing 
Government, Department of Revenue and Agricultnre/Revenue, notifica- ition. The Set- 
tions Nos. 268 and 269, dated 22nJ November 1906). " h a cess, but he 

..avB to make a distribution of it over holdings. 

90. The local rate. — The Local rate has grown from' small begin- 
nings.* It was usual in early settlements to levy a road cess at one per cent, 
on the land revenue, f and subsequently education and postal or dale cesses, 
amounting to surcharges of one per cent, and one-half per cent.,3; respectively, 
were added. During the Yiceroyaltj’- of Lord Mayo measures were adopted 
to give Local Governments greater powers as regards provincial expenditure. 
(Financial pressure, however, forced the Supreme Government to make 
assignments to the Local Governments falling .short of the estimated expendi- 
ture of the departments of which the charges were transferred to them. 
The gap had to he filled up somehow, and it was decided to meet the diffi- 
cultj'' by imposing a local rate on land. Accordingly the levy of ■ an additional 
cess, not exceeding six pies in the rupee of the annual value of the land, 
was authorized by Act XX of 1871. “Annual value” was defined as 
“ double the land revenue for the time being assessed on any land, whether 
such assessment be leviable or not” (section 2). The local rate, therefore, 
amounted to a surcharge of 6^ per cent, on the land revenue. The .occur- 
rence of severe famines in Bengal in 1874, and in Madras and elsewhere in 
1877-78, led to the principle being laid down that “ the periodical occurrence 
of famine ought to enter into the calculations of the (Government of India 
when making provisions for its ordinary wants from year to year.”§ To 
provide funds for this object the local rate was raised by Act V of 1878 
from six pies to eight pies per rupee of annual value, or from to 8^ per 
cent, on the land revenue, and a license tax on trades was imposed. The 
jamine cess was abolished in 1906. 

91. Act XX of 1883. — When the District Boards Act (XX of 1883) ' 
was passed the opportunity was taken of amending the definition of “aimual 
walue,” by declaring that term to mean double the land revenue, or, in areas 
where the water-advantage or owner’s rate system was in force, double 
the sum made up of the land revenue and the rate.[| The road, education, 

*866 paragrapli 366. 

tSee Circular No. 392, dated 19tli July 1849, of the Board of Administration. The ces* 
•was regarded as a commutation of the labour which “ by constant practice of India ” landowners 
•were expected to furnish in order to keep the roads in their estates in order (Gust’s Revenue 
Manual, page 173). 

^Punjab Government No. 876, dated 27th November 1868, ordered that, -where a ddk cess 
was not already levied, it should be imposed at settlement. 

§See statement of Objects and Reasons appended to the Bill and compare'the preamble of 
-theAct (Vof 1878). y 

||For(^the complete definition, see section 3 (4) of the Act. 
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:ancl postal cesses were c.6 the same time merged in the local rate, and the 
’'legal limit of the latter was raised to 6,^- per cent, on the annual value, 
which is equivalent to 12-| per cent, on the land revenue and owner’s rate, 
or 1| per cent, in excess of the amalgamated local rate and minor cesses. 
But when- the bill was discussed in the Legislative Council it was explained 
by the Member, in charge of it (the Hon’ble Mr. Barkley) that “ one anna 
has been adopted as the maximum partly for the sake of simplicity and 
partly because, in some districts, where the land revenue is small and lightly 
".assessed, it may be found advantageous to have the power somewhat to 
increase the rate in order to provide funds for purposes clearly for the benefit 
•of the neighbourhood. In other places some reduction of the rate may 
be desirable.” The power given to increase the actual burden on the land 
•was not immediately exercised, and the percentage at which the local rate 
•was levied almost everywhere throughout the Punjab was Es. 5-3-4 per 
-cent, on the annual value, which is a lower rate than the combined amount 
•of the local rate under Act'V of 1878 and the three minor cesses.* The 
•quarter share of the old cess, which had been allotted to the Local Govern- 
ment in 1882, was by Section 9 of Act XX of 1883 replaced by an ap- 
proximately equal contribution of one-fifth out of the proceeds of the new 
.local rate. The rate was reduced by one-fifth with effect from 1st April 
J906 as the result of the abolition of the famine cess, and the legal maximum 
reduced from one anna to ten pies per rupee of annual value by Act II of 1906. 
In 1922 the rate was fixed at a maximum of twelve pies and a mini- 
mum of ten pies per rupee of the annual value.f All district boards have 
now raised the rate to the maximum. The whole of the rate now goes 
•to district boards, except in cases where Government have issued a direction 
under section 9 of the District Boards Act (XX of 1883), that the rate 
.on lands within certain specified urban areas shall be credited to the funds 
•of the urban local body concerned. Government have not so far adopted 
any universal policy in this connection, as there are many divergent factors 
to be considered. In colony towns, where land revenue, and consequently 
local rate, is assessed on building sites as well as on agricultural land, there is 
generally no- justification for the rate being credited to district boards, 
but in other towns, where the rate is assessed on agricultural land only, 
it is generally very small in amount, and it is often found that the district 
board maintains institutions, particularly in the smaller towns, on which its 
•expenditure is far in excess of fts receipts from local rata within the urban 
limits. In such cases no justification for a direction under section 9 arises. 

92. Cesses on State lands.— Cesses may be levied on State lands, 
which, being under the control of district officers, are leased to private 
individuals or contractors ; but no cesses may be levied on State lands ad- 
ministered in the Eevenue or Military Department which are actually in 
possession of Government Officers, or used bona fide for Government pur- 
poses, or on lands reserved and placed under the control of the Forest or 
of the Irrigation Department, whether held under direct management by 
those Departments or leased to private individuals or contractors. 

^Punjab Govornnisnt uotifica-tions No. 208, do-tcd 9fcb Octobsr 1889, .iiid No. 272, dated 
2nd December 1889. There -was an infinitesimal increase in a few districts, elsewhere there 
was a small decrease (Punjab Government No. 211, dated 9th September 1889). 

tlnserted by section 4 of the Punjab Act, XI of 1922. 
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93. The malha cess. — ^The malba cess is in its nature wholly different* 
from the other “ rates and cesses ” described above. Its amount and its- 
expenditure are matters with which the Government has no direct con- 
cern. It is a “ village cess ” according to the definition of that term given- 
in the Land Kevenue and Tenancy'- Acts, but it was classed among “.rates and* 
cesses,” because occupancy tenants, who hold at rents fixed in terms of the' 
land revenue and cesses, usually contribute to the malba. the malba is the- 
fund into which the common income of the village communitj'- from all sources- 


is iiaid, and out of which its common expenses are met. These latter pro- ® 
perly consist of such items as the cost of repairing survey marks, the fees- 
due on account of warrants issued for the paj^ment of arrears, the expendi- 
ture incurred by the headmen when they go to the ialisil to paj'- in the' 
revenue, the entertainment of passing strangers who put up in the village- 
rest-house, and, occasionally, grants of money, &c., to village shrines or holy 
men.* At one time it was considered part of the duty of the paiwari to- 
keep the malba accounts, f but the people should be left to make ivhatever 
arrangements they think proper. The receipts and disbursements are 
usually entered_in_the liopks of a village shopkeeper and the expenditure- 


53, page 48. 

le' folio wing as third and fourth suh-paragraphs : — 

ime misapprehension appears to exist in the minds of 
iers whether malba can he collected as arrears of land 
is important that all revenue officers should understand 
jsition about malba and should refrain from attempts 
ims due on account of malha as arrears of land revenue, 
lis is understood, there is no objection to the inclusion 
les in the dhal bachb as before, since without the 
ssistanoe landowners .cannot ascertain how much each 
pay. Government wish also to emphasize the fact that 
al with villagers either to have or not to have a vialba 
hat the money can he handed over either to the lamhar- 
. village panchayat or to any kind of trust that they 
' set up for the purpose. 

1 is a village cess within the meaning of section 3 (10) 
143 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act. It has also been 
the definition of “ rates and cesses being a sum pay- 
ouut of village expenses , — vide section 3 (9) (e) of that 
nature and scope of this cess is fully described in the 
.graph, to which particular attention is invited. Although 
the Land Revenue Rules provides that rates and cesses 
a harvest shall be payable on the date on which the first 
of land revenue due from the same estate on account of 
arvest is payable, and under rule 62 (c) a headman, when 
g an instalment of rates and cesses, is entitled to with- 
oceeds of any cess levied on account of village expenses, 
ihat sums levied on account of village expenses are not 
as arrears of land revenue under section 98 of the Land 
jt. Sub-section (a) of that section provides for the re- 
50S, fines, costs and other charges, including the village 
IS payable under the Act. If rates and cesses, as such 
jrable as arrears of land revenue, the reference to the 
ers’ cess, which is included, in the definition of ‘‘ rates and 
iction 3 (9) (d)), would not have been necessary. The only 
overing malba, therefore, ig by a regular suit under 
Second Group, \ j), oi the Punjab Te nancy Aot-” 
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94. Village cesses.-— All the cesses noticed above are charges for 
■which landowners are liable. But there is another class of cesses vdiich 
they themselves sometimes realize from the other residents in tlie village, 
or from particular classes of residents, or from persons making use of the 
village lands. These are called in the Land Kevenue Act “ village cesses.’^ 
It is convenient to notice them here, but, strictly spea.king, they should 
be described in the next chapter, which deals with the rights of landowners. 
According to the interpretation clause village cess “ includes any cess, coU' 
tribution or due which is customarily leviable within an estate, and is neither 
a payment for the use of private property or for personal service nor im- 
posed by or under any enactment for the time being in force ” ; and section 
145 (4) and (5) provide that “ the Governor-General in Council may, on a 
reference from the Local Government, declare whetner any cess, contribution, 
or due, levied in an estate is, or is not, a village cess, and that such a declara- 
tion shall not be liable to be questioned in any Court.” Village cesses 
are really in their origin seigniorial dues, such as are found in primitive 
societies in wdiich certain persons or classes are dependent on other persons 
or classes for protection. In their essence therefore they .are property, 
just, as much as the income directly derived from the land. Familiar 
examples are the kudhi-kamini or hearth cess of the Eastern Punjab, and 
the corresponding door cess (hakk-buha) in some of the western districts, 
the kaminna, ahirafi or muhtarafa paid by artizans to the proprietors of the 
village in which they ply their trade (hirfa), the dharat or weighment fee 
levied on sales of village produce, and marriage fees known by various 
names, such as puck hakri, thana patii, &c.* 

95. Legal provisions as to village cesses. — The rules under the 
Land Eevenue Act of 1871 required Settlement Officers to notice in the 
v)ajib-ul-arz any cesses paid to the proprietors by the non-agricultural 
community or by cultivators. Section 145 of the present Land Bevenue 
Act (XVII of 1887) provided that— 

(1) At any of the following times, namely : — 

(а) when a record-of-rights is being made or specially revised 

for an estate, 

(б) when the local area in which an estate is situate is being- 

generally re-assessed and before the assessment has been 
confirmed, 

(c) at any other time on an order made with respect to any 
estate by the Local Government, with the previous sanc- 
tion of fibe Governor-General in Council, 

a revenue officer shall prepare a list of village cesses, if/ any, levied in the 
estate which have been generally or specially approved by the Local Gov- 
ernment or the title to which has before the passing of this Act been judicially 
-established. 

(2) When a list has been; prepared for an estate under sub-seetion 

(1), a village cess not comprised therein shall not be recoverable 
by suit in any Court. 

•An interesting account of village cesses in the Shahpur district ■will bo found in the Punjab 
Eevenue Proceedings, Nos. 25 — 32 of October 1893, and there is a good description of dharat in. 
jparagraph 86 of Mr. O’Dwyer’s Settlement Report of Gujranwala. 
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(8) The Local Government may impose on the collection of anv 
village cess comprised in the hst such conditions as to police 
or other establishments connected with the village market 
or fair m or on account of which the cess is levied, as it thinks 

These provisions were copied from the revenue law in force in 
United P.wincee . But H ™e felt to be .vrong in he 

oxere.se of a r.ght depend upon the care with which the administrat ve 
act of peparing a particular record had been carried out, and the 2nd clame 
of section 14o has been repealed by section 8 of Act X?II of 1896 Sr, fa, 
mo action has been taken under section 145 (3). ’ 

wu Present policy of Government as regards village cesses — 

The latest declaration of policy as regards the vialba and vilfage cesses’ is 
contained in Punjab Government No. 19.8, dated loth October isir im 
that letter Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick expressed his entire agreement in tho 
V.™ sot forth by Sir Dcnsil Jbbotson in the annexed passage from altter 
written by him as Oounaissioner o.f Bawalpindi with reference to a propoS 
to abolish certain village cesses and to take advantage nf flm t ra J ^ 
by section U5 (3) of the Land Revenue Z 

of any which were allowed to lie levied, including the malba. 

“ 1 do not agree that in respect of such matter. ... ‘ i(, ;g },:„u 

time that village administration in the Punjab were put umleV law and ml 
-and not left to vague custom.’ I do not agree that it is neeessarilv ‘ obiet ’ 
tionable to continue a system by which one class of sul.ipcts are allow«^ 
to tax another class for the beneht of their own pockets.’ Directlv we Sr 
rules, we limit powers. Our village system is fast falling into deca- but T 
do not think It has yet gone so far that we should give up, as beyond hone 

what has_ always been looked upon as one of the most valuable 

characteristics of Punjab society. . . Tho levy of smaU dues bv the 
proprietary body from the other inhabitants of the village, and the discre- 
tion allowed within wide hmits to the viUage headmen in the manac^ement 
of the village income and expenditure, are two of those remnants” which 
have survived almost unimpaired. Every day the occidental spirit that is 
spreading so fast threatens them, and it will probably overwhelm them 
eventually, but I would do nothing to hasten the process. Moreover I 
do not think that we could interfere either Wisely or effectivelv The 
dues in question have been realized in one village or another for gen^ations 
past, and the people are accustomed to them. In each village, a customary 
distribution has grown up by which certain common expenses are defray^ 
from certain Items of common income. This allotment of income diffeL 
from village to village ; it is often based upon, and adapted to, local pecu- 
liarities and It IS always understood and generally accepted by the villagers 
I object to any attempt to introduce uniformity in such matters. ”We 
cannot know the facts fully. We should upset long-standing custom dis- 
turb mens minds give rise to heart-burnings and litigation, and do inh- 
nitely more harm than good. 

*S30tioa 68 of Act XIX of 1873 as ammdsd by ssotioii 8 of Act Vm nf 1 S 70 ■ 

S3ttlem3at Offi33rs (Elftion of 1850) and section 9 (1) S RegdS 
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97. Cesses levied by jagirdars. — ^Where cesses of the kind noticed 

~in, the foregoing paragraphs are levied by jagirdars, the same considerations 
-do not apply. Strictly speaking it is only where a jagirdar is found to be 
:ih possession of some sort of superior proprietary title, that his right to 
levy cesses would ordinarily be admissible. Pew, if any, undecided cases 
-can now remain. The question has been dealt with in recent years in 
connection with the settlement of some of the Kangra jagirs and of the 
Jagir of the Khatak Khan in Kohat.* 

♦See Punjab Government Eevenue Proceedings Nos. 1 — 12 of January 1892 ,and 
JSJoa. 19 — 31. of March 1893, and Foreign — Frontier Proceedings Nos. 26-27--A. of March 1885 
jandNos. 97 — 102 of January 1895. 



BOOK II. — The record of rights. 

CHAPTER VIII. — Of tenures and the rights of landowners. 

98. It must be decided at settlement who is responsible for pay- 
ment of revenue. — A settlement Avliich merely determinocl the revenue- 
to be paid, without at the same time recording who should be responsible- 
for its payment, would obviously Ije a futile operation. That the Settlo- 
ment Officer should draw up a statement of the persons who engaged to pay 
the'dues of the State was essential, and it came iir time to be seen that it", 
•was desirable to give him power also to determine what ‘were the rights- 
in the soil of different individuals. 

99. Importance of making landowners directly responsible for' 

payment. — In ordinary circumstances the persons to give the State- 
its share of the produce are evidently those who are found to be in possession 
of an exclusive right to till the soil and reap the harvests themselves, or to- 
make it over to others for tillage. To he allowed to engage for the paj'ment 
of the revenue naturally implies that the engager will have the power to- 
arrange for the cultivation of the land, and, whenever the engager and the- 
rightholder have been different persons, the tendency has been for the- 
former to encroach upon the privileges of the latter and finally to destroy 
them altogether. Section G1 of the Land Revenue Act, therefore, very 
properly declares that “ the landowners shall be liable for the laud revenue.”' 

100. Importance of clear determination of rights in land. — 
It became necessary, therefore, to determine who were in possession of such 
permanent rights in the soil as to entitle them to engage. Such persons 
■were, in lYesteru phraseology, said to have a proprietary right in the land.. 
'Whenever, by the limitation of the Government demand and the establish- 
ment of order, rights in land became valuable enough to be an object of' 
desire, it was important for the peace and prosperity of the country that 
they should be clearlj’- defined. 

101. Experiment of leaving the determination to the civil courts. 

fadled. — The experiment of leaving such matters to the arbitrament 
of the civil courts "was tried and failed. These courts had not the 
knowledge requisite for the disentanglement of a contused 'web of rights in 
the soil which were often ill-defined and apparentlj’ contradictory, and they 
could derive small assistance from codes of Hindu and Muhammadan law 
or from the legislation of the British Government. Moreover, they could ; 
only deal with cases as they arose, and w'hat tvas wanted ■vt’as a determination,, 
once and for all, of the rights existing in every field in every village in the- 
country. 

102. The task entrusted to Settlement Officers.— The decision, 
embodied in Regulation VII of 1822, to entrust the task, in the first instance, 
to the officers engaged in the assessment of the land-revenue "U'es a states- 
manlike one. At the same time it w'as not unattended ■ndth danger. If: 
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the action of the courts was too slow, that of the Settlement Officer might 
he too summary. Individual idiosyncracies and theories of what was best for 
d;he country were apt to lead men to disregard or to curtail rights which they 
^thought to be antiquated or hurtful, to exalt one class in the community 
•a.nd to depress the status of another. Sympathy with old tribes and 
families which had been the victims of the political and social convul- 
-sions preceding our rule, led one man to seek to revive dormant rights, and 
•sympathy with the actual tillers of the soil induced another to treat lightly 
irights which still had a substantial existence.* Some security was provided 
by declaring that the Settlement Officer’s proceedings “ shall be founded 
on the basis of actual possession,”! and by allowing a man who was dis- 
:satisfied with his decision, or who claimed a right of which he was ad- 
onittedly not in possession to bring a suit in a civil court. J No doubt the 
Jesuit was not perfectly uniform, or even in all cases perfectly equitable, 
fbut the vital end was secured of settling titles in land on a stable basis. 

103. Advisability of recording all rights in land, and the custox 
:mary rights and obligations of all classes in villages. — It soon became 
.apparent that the tenure of land was sometimes very complex, and 
^that.. the proprietary right was not enjoyed as a whole by a single 
dndividual or by a village community in common, but was split up among 
‘:two or more individuals possessing titles, none of which could properly 
.be regarded as full ownership. The tenures of land under which the pro- 
■prietary right is divided will be described later on. It is enough to say 
diere that three classes were early recognized, superior proprietors or taluk- 
•^dars, inferior proprietors, and hereditary tenants. All these classes had 
permanent rights in the soil, the record of which was essential. By showing 
•as separate holdings the helds held by each tenant-at-will under each land- 
•owner and noting the rent paid in each case, and by exhibiting in a separate 
'.statement the customary rights and liabilities of all members of the village 
•community in its widest sense, including owners, hereditary tenants, 
dienants-at-will, shoplreepers and menials, the record was made complete. 

• 104. Framing of record extremely important in first regular 
^settlements. — In the first regular settlements in the Punjab the framing 
•of the record of rights was a more important matter than the assessment. 
The result of the one operation was permanent, and for all practical purposes 
■'final, the result of the second was temporary and remediable. 

105. Large powers in land cases given to the £rst Settlement 
'Officers in the Punjab. — The judicial powers conferred on Settlement 
‘Officers for the determination of titles in land were very large. In fact 
-.the policy adopted was to give them exclusive jurisdiction in land cases 
•and to put off any final decision as to rigljts in the soil till a regular settle- 
ment could be undertaken. The orders on the subject are referred to in 
Appendix IV. Their practical effect was that the entries in the record 
•nf rights, os if stood when settlement operations came to an end, were 


*820 e.g., paragraph 200 of Brandreth’s Ssttleraent Report of Jliclum and paragraph 
33 of Colonel Lake’s review of Cracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi. 

tR 3 gulation 'VII of 1822, section 11, compare section 13, 

^Regulation VII of 1822, sectionH 13 and 14. • 
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concltisive as to the rights of all persons ha^ong permanent interests in-' 
the land. 

1C6. Doubtful condition of rights in soil at annexation. — , 

The task -which the first Settlement Officers had to perform in connection 
•with the determination of titles was no light one. Eights in the soil -were 
found to be in a very confused and doubtful condition. It -would ho-wever 
he a mistake to suppose that land o-nmership is either a creation of our rule,- 
or that, having existed previously, it had been entirely destroyed by the-, 
rough domination of the Sikhs. 

107. Temple’s account of the effect of Sikh rule on property. — 

Sir Eichard Temple, -vffien reporting in 1851 on the first regular settlement, 
of Jullundur, gave an excellent account of the effect of Sikh rule in that part - 
of the Punjab, and of the popular ideas -nhich he found to exist as to property 
in land. After describing the heaviness of the demand and noting that: 
joint responsibilit}^ for its payment was not enforced, he went on to say : — 

“ It may be held that the cultivator must get one-half the produce - 

to sustain life and carry on the cultivation and if the State takes- 

all the remaining half, nothing is left for the proprietor If 

the proprietor cultivates he gets only his share as cultivator If 

the matter is looked at in this light, it may he thought that the Sikhs prac-- 
tically at least disregarded proprietary right, and that owner- 
ship was nothing more than an empty name Such was indeed: 

too often the case. Still I maintain they attached to vialihi or proprietor- 
ship the same ideas as we do, and theoretically at least recognized its- 
existence. 

108. Position of cultivators and proprietoi's in Jullundur under: 
Sikh rule. — “In most cases no party other than the occupants. 

claimed any proprietary title These cultivating communities- 

indeed paid as much as the merest tenants-at-will, and, if any portion of 
the estate failed, the frardar acted very much as if he had been proprietor- 
and undertook the immediate management. However, as long as the- 
community paid all their taxes and kept up their estate in a high state of ’ 

cultivation he never interfered Indeed he would assist them in.- 

preserving their organization, adjusting their shares, and so on 

“ But in those estates where there was a partj’- in the position of pro- 
prietor, he was allowed to accompany the tax-gatherers when thej’" went 
their rounds and, after their demands had been satisfied, he might glean j 

a scanty serina or a certain number of sers out of the maund It - 

wiU be marked that under the kanktit and haiai sj'stem the Sikhs always', 
realised their revenue from the cultivator. The proprietor, when there 
was one, might collect something on his private account, but he was not- 

expected to pay the revenue A non-resident malik was almost. 

a nonentity without the power to intei’fere in the management 

of an estate, which indeed he could scarcely call his own. • His perquisites • 

were certainly precarious, and probably very inconsiderable The 

cultivator, while he held the position also bore all the burdens and calami- 
ties of a vialguzar. He it was who withstood the incessant drain of presents, ' 
cesses and extra collections, who bribed the kanias and cliandhris, and wha- 
fed the hungry retainers of rapacious kardars. But in estates where the- 
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Government demand was more moderate, the proprietors, being generally 
cfmudhris or inuliaddiins, were able to assert their rights, and, moreover,, 
their rights were worth asserting. If the collections were in hind,^ the 
Government would still realize direct from the cultivator, but the proprietor 
would take some interest in the collections, would hold himself responsible- 

that nothing went VTong, would bring the waste into cultivation • • 

replace absconded cultivators, etc. Then, perhaps, a money commutation-, 
would be effected, and in such a case the proprietor would himself engage 
for the pajunent of the revenue. Still if he chose he might allow the cul- 
tivators to engage and content himself with the receipt of his maUhana 
dues, and his title would be iiwio wise alienated or even weakened thereby 

— In these kinds of cases, however, the proprietor was exposed' 

to one kind of risk. If the proprietor, having accepted one jama, was- 
outbid some one else who offered more (than he was prepared to give) 

it would bo very uncertain whether he would ever afterwards- 

regain his hold upon the estate. But such instances would be very 
rare 

109. Engagements for payment of revenue sometimes taken 
from non-cultivating proprietors. — “ The practice of Misr Bup a 
exactly illustrates the system which recognized two parties in an estate 

Some of his paitas are extent’, in which it is declared that the 

engagements have been taken from certain parties, cultivators, while an 
additional amount is to bo levied as payable to certain other parties, 

prietors He fixed moderate jamas .The proprietors,. 

broken by long misfortunes, were often content to receive their mahliana 
and forego the privilege of engaging. But sometimes this privilege vou 

be contended for The Misr. perhaps, thought that the cultivator^ 

were the fittest persons to engage, and closed with them. Then the pro- 
prietors would appeal to Lahore, and a warrant would come 

from the Maharaja setting forth that whereas certain parties, cultiva ors,. 
bad been admitted to engage, to the exclusion of certain other par les,. 
who were proiirietors, and claimed their right to engage, therefore the en- 
gagements concluded irith the former were to be cancelled 

1.10. Sikhs did not ignore property in land.— “ Fiom the tenor- 

and tone of public documents, it is clear that the Sikh luiers 

did look upon irivate propeity ns a matter of 

abstract right, which was coeval with Government and society, (and) la 

been recognized by all dynasties Authenticated deeds o sa e 

and other transfers ivere regarded not as obsolete nullities applicable o a. 
system that passed awa}’- with the Government from which it sprung, u 
as instruments of immutable validity 

111. Popular ideas of proprietary right.-y“ I have yet to con- 
sider what was the popular notion of proprietary right, and in vha ^^y 
(the people) recognized it among themselves independent of any public- 
sanction it might receive. The I'on haiai system was of course, unfavoura e 

to the development or organization of co-parcenaries... j 

. huge malha had to be portioned out, and hence the various methods or 

allotments by haU (ploughs), &c were brought into play. In- 

fine bhaklara estates, where, from the influence of the chavdhns or from 
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any other cause, a moderate money revenue had been fixed, the regular 
machinery of dividing the common profits and stock, the community of 
interest and responsibility, the links -which unite the several parts together 
have been just as discernible as in the hliaiachara estates of Hindustan. 
IThe shares were ancestral. Cii-eumstances might have changed the rela- 
tive proportion of the actual shares But the ancient partnership 

was preserved in the remembrance of the brotherhood. Its restoration 
was often deemed a matter of family concern and honour, and recurrence 
to it was deemed natural and proper, if circumstances should permit or 
■opportunity offer. The fluctuations of individual fortune might often 
render it convenient that some should take more, and others less, land 
than their original shares. But such interchanges were always open to 
re-adjustment, which was in most cases amicably effected. Otherwise 
the leading members of the brotherhood would interfere and, if necessary, 
invoke the hardar’s aid. Stress of season and of taxation would often 
■drive shareholders from their homesteads. The patrimony thus deserted 
fell iuto the hands of the nearest of kin. But it was held merely in trust, 

und must be restored intact to the refugee whenever he might return 

Amidst all the alterations of cultivation and dispossession, the shares in the 
common lands and in the common liabilities remained unchanged. The 
revenue responsibility indeed must coincide with actual possession, and this 
is merely a corollary of the kan baiai sj’stem. But joint profit and loss 
were shared in another way. The owner of ^rd share might only cultivate 
^th and pay revenue accordingly. But he would get ^rd of the common 
£tock and bear ^,rd of the village expenses 

112. Transfers of land and exclusion of strangers. — " liTien the 
proprietors were not in du-ect possession of the land, one partner might 
transfer his share to an alien. But such transfers would rarel}’’ have much 
effect, and would often be fraudulently made in favour of persons supposed 
to be capable of ejecting* the cultivators. 'Strangers were jealously excluded 
from cultivating communities, and what is known as the right of pre- 
-emption was closely watched. Transfers among the members of the com- 
anuixty by gift, bequest, mortgeage, or sale, were not unfrequent. 

113. Importance attached to construction of wells as an evidence 
•of proprietary right. — “In a country where much depends on artificial' 

irrigation the building of a well was the first attribute 

■of a proprietor, and its existence was the best proof of his title. Communi- 
"ties of cultivators, who saw that the landlord’s hold on the estate was 
getting weaker, were eager to build wells and thereby found a proprietary 

claim in spite of the landlord’s opposition The proprietors were 

reluctant to allow a cultivator to sink a well, plant a grove, or lay out a 
garden.’’ 

114- Effect of Sikh rule on property different in different parts 
of the country. — This is a faithful picture, but it does not represent 
^e state of thmgs existing everywhere in the Punjab at annexation. It 
•is convenient to talk of the Sikh S3'-stem and of its effects ; and certain broad 
features can be recognized as characteristic of Sikh rule everj^where. But . 
there was no common scheme of revenue administration. Each Governor, 
•and to some extent each Icardar, each jagirdar and revenue farmer, had hia 
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own system, and a change of officials meant a change of system. The 
-general effect of Sikh rule was a levelling of old privileges and superiorities, 
but the process was carried to very different lengths in different places, 
-■and in the same places at different times, and the practical result was to 
'increase the diversity of tenures that previously existed. There were parts 
of the country ■where the village bond was weaker than in Jullundur, or 
■did not exist at all. There were parts where the rights of the older pro- 
prietors were overridden to a still greater extent, where, though not for- 
gotten, they had ceased to be valued or asserted, because, in the emphatic 
language of Captain Hector Mackenzie, they had become “ symbols more 
•of misery than of benefit."* The malik or waris, descended from the original 
'founder of the village, and the cultivator, whose father or grandfather 
liad settled in it, were on a common level. “ Malikava dues were unkno'wn* 
Ancestraf shares were forjTOtfen or had fallen entirely into disuse. Malba 
■was levied from both alike upon the extent of cultivating possession, so 
■(were) the revenue, cesses, and burdens of evory kind."t Even at the first 
■regular settlements it was sometimes found that the people had “ a horror 
-of money settlements, and wore little disposed to revive rights which 
had been whollv or partially in abeyance.? On the other hand, there ■w'ere, 
-as will appear in the sequel, parts of the country where proprietary rights 
•existed in a higher degree than in the Jullundur doah, and where a class 
interposed between the State and the cultivators whose claims could not be 
'ignored. 

115. Privileges conceded by the Sikhs to mukaddims, maliks, 
•■&C. — '\)niere the Sikh rule was most levelling in its character there were still 
•men who held their heads above their neighbours. They did so rather 
•in -virtue of official position than of ancestral right, though the position 
•was usually conceded to them on account of local influence founded on old 
•descent and hereditary connection with the land. Thus the vwkaMim 
•was generally also a malik, in the sense in which that Avord is used in the 
’Western Punjab, where it implies, not proprietary right in the soil, 1 ut a 
■position of autho'hA’- in the tribe or community. “ The Sikh GoA'crnmeut 
■took all the.Y could from the cultivator, relaxing in favour of the headmen, 
-chaiidliris, mvkaddims. &»c., who assisted them in the process. To these 
they gave -17! 077? .s, or what cemes to the some thing, they exempted a plough 
■or two of their culth’^ation from assessment. And these headmen on their 
part managed the revenue for Government and village affairs for the com- 
;munity generally : for the lattei' they collected malha to defray the village 
expenses, perhaps something more AvJn'ch ■u’as illicit. They would manage 
.■the Avast e lands, call in cultivators, &c.”|| Wliere cash assessments were 
'.made, the leading men or maliks in the different communities, who were 
already recognised as mukaddims, naturally took up the engagements. We 
iave instances of this happening even after the establishment of British 

’•'Mackonzio’s Settlement Report of Gujrat, paragraph 160. 

"t )» ,1 f, ,, 160, 

t ,» ,, ,, 134. 

§Steedman’s Settlement Report of Jliang, paragraph 83. 

Elphinstone’s Settlement Report of Jlontgomcry, paragraph 60. 

t][ Mackenzie’s Settlement Report of Gujrat , paragraph 166. 
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rule. Do-wn to the end of the second summary settlement in Montgomery “ it 
was the almost universal custom in the river villages for the headmeii to pay^ 
the revenue and collect in kind from the other shareholders ”* and as late- 
as 1860 the Tiwana vialilis were responsible for the payment of the revenue- 
of a considerable tract in Shahpur.t'” The concessions that the Sikhs found 
it prudent to make to families of local influence were sometimes very con- 
siderable. A quarter or more of the ruler’s share was surrendered to certain- 
families under the name of clialiaravi-X ^ 

116. Investigation of claims to proprietary right by early Settle- 
ment Officers. — Another quotation from Temple’s report may be 
given to show exactly what Settlement Officers had to decide, and the spirit 
in which the task was undertaken : — 

“ The broad question at issue has been this — who has held the land and’ 
paid the revenue for twelve years previous to the present settlement 
Discrimination has been exercised not only in tracing the foundations of 
original right, but also in discovering the signs and tokens of hona fide pos- 
session We have been anxious that every claim and rights 

whether admitted and confirmed or not, should at least be understood. 
Ancient rights that have long been held in abeyance must sometimes 
be extinguished in deference to law and policy. But we have never- 
non-suited claims by technicalities.”§ 

117. Tendency to favour the claims of the actual cultivators of' 
the soil. — It is not to be expected that in the conflict between old 
rights, which had been partially in abeyance, and new ones which were- 
for the first time becoming profitable, exactly the same course would be- 
followed in settlements made at various limes by different officers. The- 
tendency was to commute the superior rights where they were established' 
into a moderate percentage on the revenue, and to take engagements from- 
the inferior proprietors and allow them the sole management of the estate. 
The latter were looked upon as the valuable element in the community,, 
the former as an interesting survival of a state of society which had passed, 
away and should not be revived. Still less Avere our officers disposed to- 
assist in the process Avhich had been making the mukaddims or headmen, 
virtual proprietors in some parts of the country; and the allowance of 5- 
per cent, on the revenue, Avhich they AA'ere alloAved to collect from the com- 
munity as lainhardar' s fees or pachotra was a small recompense for the privi- 
leges which they AA-ere forced to relinquish. 

118. Change in official opinion after Mutiny. — The policy of 
the settlement of rights in land effected in the Punjab described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph Avas brought from the North-Western Provinces, where- 

*S3tt!oment Commissioner’s (Mr. Lyall’s) Review of Purser’s Settlement Report of Mont- 
gomery, pamgraph 5. Compare paragi-aph 101 of Tucker’s Settlement Report of Dera Ismail. 
Klinn. 

fDavics’ Settlement Report of Sliahpur, paragraph 194. 

JCracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraph 329, &c. 

Brandreth’s Settlement Report of Ferozcporc, paragraph 200. 

Karnnl-Amhala Settlement Report, paragraphs 90-97. 

§.4n excellent idea of the kind of avork -which a Settlement Officer had to do in the North- 
West of the Punjab, when framing a record-of-rights ata regular settlement, can be got by read- 
ing paragraphs 284-306 and 310 of Cracroft’s ^ttlement Report of Ra-walpindi. 
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^ the circumstances were different. As applied to this province it was on the» 
•whole a healthy one, but it may be doubted whether it was not sometimes- 
pushed too far. After the Mutiny a considerable change in official opinion 
is observable, but it was then too late to disturb, to any substantial extent,, 
the settlement of titles that had been made. 

119. General description of rights in land. — ^A general descrip- 
tion of the rights in land which have been commonly found to exist will be- 
useful. The object with which it is written is the practical one of enabling 
officials to recognise and understand tenures with which they may be 
brought into contact in their daily -duties. An attempt will be made to 
indicate the general type of the tenures in different parts of the province. 
2?or details reference must be made to settlement reports and gazetteers. 
Attention will be confined to tenures as they e;cist now, or have existed in 
very recent times, speculations as to their origin being for the most part 
ignored. 

120. Main features of proprietary right. — It is unnecessary 
to attempt any exact definition of proprietary right in land in Northern 
India. The preceding paragraphs have shown what is its general nature. 
As enjoyed by private individuals it nowhere amounts to full ownership,, 
except where the land-revenue has been redeemed. Its main features 
are — 

(а) that the right-holder is entitled to the use and occupation of' 

the land during his lifetime ; 

(б) that on his death this title passes to his descendants, subject - 

to customary rules of inheritance, which usually exclude- 
• females ; 

- (c) that the right-holder-is entitled to let the land to tenants on such 
terms as he thinks fit ; 

(d) that the right-holder can sell or mortgage the land subject to 

customary and legal restrictions which . give to members 
of the -same family or village community a right to interfere- 
in certain circumstances. This right is- based originally 
on kinship, real or assumed, and not on any claim on the- 
j)art of the objector to a superior title. Mr. Thomason re- 
garded freedom of transfer as a necessary feature of pro- 
prietary right. But the Indian idea of property in land is- 
tbat it is vested in a family, and not in an individual. In 
many parts of the country the possession of unlimited 
powers of alienation by the recorded right-holder was- 
entu-ely opposed to native sentiment, and restrictions on 
the power of alienation have never been wholly wanting- 
in the Punjab, and have been greatly extended by the Aliena- 
tion of Land -Act, XIII of 1900 ;* 

(e) that the right-holder is entitled to engage for the payment of 

the land-revenue. 

This last feature of proprietary right is mainly the creation' of our rule- 
The Land Eevenue Act does not attempt a definition of “ landowner.” 


. *See Chapter n of Land Adminfetration Manuaf, 
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It merely states that the term “ does not include a tenant or an assignee 
•of land-revenue, but does include a person to whom a holding has been 
-transferred, or an estate or holding has been let in farm, under this Act 

•for the recovery of an arrear of land-revenue and every other 

person not hereinbefore in this clause mentioned, who is in possession of an 
estate or any share or portion thereof, or in the enjoyment of any part of 
•the profits of an estate.”* Of course some of the persons included are only 
“ land-owners ” for the purposes of the Act. 

I2I, Ownership undivided or divided, and communal or non- 

communal. — Maine has observed that “ the rights of property are 

a bundle of powers capable of being mentally contemplated apart and capable 
of^being separately enjoyed.”f Where an individual or a community is 
•found in possession of all the.privileges which have been noted above as the 
marks of proprietary right, he may be said to enjoy, subject always to the 
lien of the State on the produce of the soil, complete ownership. But the 
individuals who occupy the land and pay the revenue may be bound to 
render certain dues to another person, who is known in the language of 
revenue codes as a superior proprietor, or ala malik. The latter’s interest in 
-the estate may be limited to the receipt of this quit rent, or he may have 
•considerable rights over the waste lands included within its limits, though he 
ias no power of interference in the management of the cultivated holdings. 
'Or, on the other hand, the man who paj^s the revenue of the land may have 
•no right to till it, but merely to receive a rent fixed by. authority from 
•a cultivator who has been held to have a permanent and heritable right 
of cultivation. Such a cultivator is known as an occupancy tenant. He 
•enjoys a share of the proprietary right, and the distinction between him 
and an inferior proprietor {adna viaVik) is not a very broad one. Wherein 
it consists -will appear in the sequel. This gives us one primary division 
•of ownership into complete or undivided, and incomplete or divided. 
Moreover, the land of an estate may be held by a community jointly res- 
ponsible for the payment of the land revenue, holding part of the estate 
in common, and raising a certain amount of money for common expenses. 
•Or again each holding may be a separate unit of which no part is subject 
•to common rights, and whose owner is responsible for its revenue and for 
nothing further. The former which may be called the communal tenure, 
•is the form which property has taken in the village communities of a large 
part of the United Provinces and the Punjab. The latter is very similar 
to the well-known raiyaiwari tenure of Southern India.J It exists here alsp 
in law and in fact in the malik kabza tenures which are common in the Ea- 
walpindi division and not imknown elsewhere. It exists in fact, if not in 
law, throughout a considerable part of the south-western Punjab. 

1^. Classification of different kinds of proprietary right. — 

Eroprietary right may therefore be classified as — 

(1) Undivided ownersliip — 

(a) Communal. Example — village community in which there 
are no superior proprietors or occupancy tenants. 

‘Section 3 (2). 

■fMaine’s Village Communities, 5th edition, page 168. 

fSoe Bidcn Powell’s Land Systems of British India, Vol. HI, pages 128, 130. 
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(6) Non-communal. Example — malik 
(2) Divided ownership — 

(a) Superior or ala malik . . 

{h) Inferior or adna malik . . 

(c) Occupancy tenant. 


kabza. 




Communal. 

Non-communal... 

Communal. 

Non-communaL. 


The tenures of superior and inferior proprietors may be either com- 
munal or non-communal,* but each occupancy tenant is only responsible- 
for the rent of his separate holding, and though he may have rights of user 
in the village common land, they are merely appanages of his cultivated^ 
holding, and have no communal character. 

123. Mauzas or villages and mahals or estates. — Before des- 
cribing the village community it will ho convenient to explain exactly what 
is meant by the two terras mauza, which is usually translated “ village,” 
and malial, of which the English equivalent is ‘‘ estate.” A mnuza is defined' 
by Mr. Thomason as ‘‘a parcel or parcels of land having a separate name- 
in the revenue records and known limits,” and a malial as ” any parcel 
or parcels of land v/hich inaj'^ he separately assessed with the public revenue,, 
the whole property of the persons settled within the malial being held hypo- 
thecated to Government for the sum assessed upon it.” There are two* 
elements in this definition, the separate assessment, and, where more than 
one person own the same estate, their joint responsibility for the payment of' 
its revenue. “Village” is not defined in’ the Land-Eevenue Act, but the- 
meaning of “ estate ” is explained to be “ any area — 

(а) for which a separate record of rights has been made, or 

(б) which has been separately assessed to land revenue, or would 

have been so assessed, if the land revenue had not been re- 
leased, compounded for, or redeemed, or 

(c) which the Local Government may, by general rule or special' 
order, declare to be an estate.”t 

The joint responsibihty of all the landowners of an estate for its revenue- 
is provided for in section 61 of the Act. In practice it is rarely enforced. 

- A rule made under clause (c) of the section quoted above declares “ all. 
demaircated areas of uncultivated and forest land owned by Government ”‘ 
to be estates.^ 

A village, as a rule, consists of a single block of land. But, occasionally 
the whole of its land does not lie in a ring fence, and some outlying. fields- 
are found mixed' up with the lands of another village. 

124. The village and the estate generally identical. — Several, 
estates may be included in a single village. This may be brought about 
by'the process known in revenue rules as “ complete partition,” by which 

*An example of communal superior ownership ia where the ala malikd collect their dues - 
jointly from the adna nialiki and divide the proceeds according to fixed shares, or where they- 
are joint owners of the village waste. • • • 

•fAct XVn of 1887, section 3(1). 

JLand Kevenue Kule 31. 
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::any one or more of the coparceners in a village community is able to separate 
off his or their lands and form them into a separate estate. This has led 
to a great multiplication of estates in the United Provinces. But complete 
partition has always been discouraged in the Punjab and is in fact very - 
-rare. Section 110 of the Land-Eevenue Act provides that “ a partition 

shall not, without the express consent of the Pinancial Commis- 

-sioner, affect the joint liability of the land or of the landowners thereof 
:for the revenue payable in respect of the land, or operate to create a new 
•estate.” Hence in the Punjab “village” and “estate” are, , as a rule, 
merely terms for the same property viewed under different aspects. Set- 
tlement Officers sometimes find it expedient to divide an existing village ’ 
into two separate estates, but they must remember that they have no power 
to do so of their own authority. On the other hand it is occasionally ad- 
visable to combine two estates into one. This also requires the sanction 
of the Financial Commissioner.* 

125. Definition o£ holding. — Holding is defined as “ a share or 
^portion of an estate held by one landowner or jointly by two or more land- 
uwners.”+ 

126. The village community. — village community is a body of 
^proprietors who now or formerly owned part of the village lands in common, 
and who are jointly responsible for the payment of the revenue. As time 
■goes on the tendency is for the area held in severalty to increase, but it is 
'rare indeed to find a village, which was one of the communal type, in which 
‘there is no common property remaining. Joint responsibility has been 
Jmade a prominent feature of village tenure by the British Government. 
^Under native rule it did not exist when the State realized its dues by divi- 
sion of crop or by appraisement. Even when a cash assessment Avas made 
only a few leading members of the community became responsible and they 
•generally occupied the position of revenue farmers in their dealings with the 
rest of the brotherhood. But joint responsibility occupies a far more 
■prominent position in om’ codes than iu our practice. 

127. Reluctance to admit strangers. — The members of the pro- 
■prietary body in a true village community are often united by real or as- 
sumed ties of kinship. The admission of strangers into the brotherhood 
■was alw'ays, in theory at least, a tiling to be guarded against, and village 
■customs in the matter of inheritance and pre-emption are founded on this ^ 
feehng.j; But under native rule the repugnance to admit strangers often 
yielded to the pressure of the Government demand, and outsiders were 
allowed to share in rights Avhich had become burdens. The almost complete 
freedom of transfer for long enjoyed in practice under British rule had a 
still 'more disintegrating effect on village communities. ' As Avill appear 
in the sequel there are parts of the province where village communities 
of the above type never existed and others where the village organization 
has fallen into a very decayed condition. 

*Financial Comi^sioner’s No. 6486, dated the 27th October 1904. 

tAot XATI of 1887, section 3 (3). 

• {The pro\’isions regarding pre-emption in the Punjab La\rs Act must not be accepted as a 
ttrue representation of village custom. They have been superseded by those of Punjab Act 
JNo. 1 of 1913. . f J- J 
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128. Division of villages into patties, &c. — Villages often consist 
■of several main divisions "known by various names such as taraf, patti* 
-or pana, and these again are sometimes divided into smaller sections 
{tlwhs, tlmlas, c6c.). The lands of two paiiis may be seiDarate (cJiakbat) 
or intermixed (Ichetbat), and the proprietors of a patti may have common 
lands of their own and also a share in the general village common. 

129. The village panchayat and the headmen. — The affairs of the 
brotherhood were sformerly managed by an informal village council or 
panchayat. But this body was too numerous and loosely constructed to 
fittingly represent the commimity in its dealings with Government officials. 

A few of its leading members were, therefore, selected as headmen or lam- 
barclars, and the' appointment of headmen naturally came to be confined 
to particular families. From a revenue point of view the most important 
function of the headmen is to collect the revenue from the coparceners 
and pay it into the treasury. The special position assigned to the lambar- 
dars and the action of our courts stripped the panchayat of its influence, 
and practically it has ceased to exist. The administration of the malba 
or fund out of which the common expenses of the brotherhood are met is 
usually left in' the hands of the headmen, but it is generally recognized 
that each member of the proprietary body has a right to demand an account 
of its expenditure, 

130. Residents in village communities who are not proprietors. — 

An Indian village community of the communal type was, and to a consider- 
able extent is still, self-sufficing. Besides the land-owners it includes 
“ a nearly complete establishment of occupations and trades for enabling 
them to continue their collective life without assistance from any person 
or body external to them.”t There are hereditary artizans and hereditary 
menials who perform offices considered unsuitable or degrading in the case 
of landowners. For these there is generally a customary rate of payment, 
which 'usually takes the shape of allowances of grain according to a fixed 
. scale at time of harvest. Where the land was abundant and the proprie- 
tary body small outsiders might be voluntarily admitted as cultivators 
or forced upon the community by the action of State officials. In the latter 
case the landowners were fortunate if they could secure some small grain fee 
at harvest as an acknowledgment of their superior title. Eesidents who 
are not landowners sometimes pay to the latter as a body or to their headmen 
petty fees periodically, or on special occasions such as marriages. The 
tendency of our administration and especially of our legal system has been 
to loosen the communal tie and to weaken the authority exorcised by the 
proprietary body over its individual members and over the other inhabitants 
of the village. ' 

131. The abadi . — The houses of the members of the brotherhood 
and of their dependents are usually built close together in some convenient 
part of the village. It may be noted that this inhabited site or abadi is 
excluded from the operation of the Land-Eeveuue Act “ except so far as 

*\Vliere the term taraf is ussd for the maia divisions, the suh-divisions are sometimes 
-called pattis. 

-j-Maine’s Village Communities in the East and West, 5th edition, page 125. 
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may be necessary for the record, recovery, and administration of village* 
cesses.”* The houses of the village menials are usually placed on the- 
oiitstirts of the-ahadi, and those occupied by men of impure castes sometimes- 
occupy a separate site or sites at a little distance from it. 

132. Degree to which separation of rights has occurred and rule- 
determining the measure of right. — It is important to ascertain 
the extent to which the lands of a village community, or, as it is sometimes- 
called, a coparcenary estate, are still held in common, and also the rule- 
by which the measiure of the rights and liabilities of the different share- 
holders and the division of the joint income are determined. Of the 
former every degree is recognized from complete commonalty to complete- 
severalty, but either extreme is rare. The rule which governs the measure- 
of the rights of each member of the brotherhood is also far from uniform. 
The estate may be held in accordance with definite and well known cus- 
tomary shares or each man’s occupancy may be the measure of Iris interest.. 
The customary shares may be expressed in various ways, as by parts of a- 
rupee, or of sbme common land measure, or by ploughs. Thus the whole- 
estate may be regarded as consisting of twenty. bisiros or one higlia, of which' 
each 'paiti possesses so many bisioas, and each individual' shareholder so- 
manjf bisioas or biswansis.'f 

133. Ancestral and other cuslcrnary shares.— In an estate in-, 
which the bond of kinship uniting the different members of the brother- 
hood is a real one, a Settlement OfiScer, -with a genealogical tree of the land- 
owners before him, may bo able to see that the shares are really ancestral! 
or, in other words, (a) that the owners aU claim descent from a common 
ancestor who is alleged to have founded the village, or (b) that the original 
division of the estate was determined by the relationship which its founders 
bore to a common ancestor, and in either case that .the subsequent devolution 
of property has been in conformity with the rules of inheritance followed 
in the tribe to -vyhich the proprietors belong. Ancestral shares were des- 
cribed by Mr. Thomason as “ legal,” as distinguished from “ customary ” 
Bhares wliich was the term he applied to those which were definite, but not ap- 
parently based on kinship. The distinction is real but not very important, 
and the contrast implied between “legal” and “customary” is' unhappy. 
Ancestral shares may never have existed or may no longer be traceable.. 
The first occupants of the village lands may have divided the property on a- 
scheme of shares based on each man’s ability to bring land under cultivation,, 
though the subsequent descent of property has been in accordance with the- 
ordinary rules of inheritance. ’ The prevalence of a division on ploughs 
is probably an indication that this method of distributing the land was- 
common. 

134. Cases in which possession is the measure of right. — Agaio) 
no definite division by shares may ever have existed, and each man may 
simply have occupied as much land as ’he could manage. This will rarely 
if ever be found as an original feature of a communal village, but holdings- 

*Act SlVn of 18S7, section 4-{l). 

tShares should al-n-ays bo described in settlement records by the terms used by the o-wners^ 

, and great care must be taken part that artificial complications are not introduced by Indian, 
subordinates. 
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of this sort may subsequently be clubbed together into coparcenary estates 
by the action of Government officials. Or, vbere customary shares once 
prevailed, all use of them may have died out owing to the admission or 
intrusion of strangers into the brotherhood in troublous times or to other 
causes. 


135. Official classification of village tenures. — The recognition 
of these features of village tenures has led to an official classification 
of them which is neither complete nor of much practical value, but which 
requi]‘es notice as it is often referred to in settlement literature. 

Tenures are arranged under the following heads : — 

f (a) landlord Qihalis). 

1 (h) communal (mushiarala). 


(1) Zcmindari 

(2) Pattidari 

(3) Bhaichara 




(a) perfect ■(mukamviil). 

(b) imperfect {na-vnikamviil). 
j (a) perfect {mukamm/il) 

\{b) imperfect [na-vnikammil). 


In the next few paragraphs free use is made of Mr. Barkley’s edition- 
of the Directions and of the excellent account of Punjab tenures which he 
wrote for the Administration Eeport of 1872-78, and Avhich is quoted in 
' full on pages 626 — 631 of the 2ncl volume of Mr. Baden Powell’s Land 
Systems of British India. 


136. Zamindari tenures. — Zamindari tenures of the landlord type- 
or estates possessed in full proprietary right by a single owner require no- 
particular notice. Such tenures are not coparcenary. Zamindari tenures 
of the communal type are those in -which the whole of the land is held and 
managed in co mm on. Whatever land the owners cultivate themselves 
is occupied by them as tenants of the community. “ Their rights are- 
regulated by their shares in the estate, both as regards the extent of the 
holdings they are entitled to cultivate and as regards the distribution of 
profits, and if the profits from land held by non-proprietary cultivators 
are not sufficient to pay the revenue and other charges, the balance would 
ordinarily be collected from the proprietors according to the same shares.” 

137. Confusion in use of terms pattidari and bkaiachara. — Some 
confusion exists in the use of the words pattidari and bliaiachara. Thomason 
employed pattidari to include both, and bhaiacliara, or custom of the 
brotherhood, means now something quite different from what it mean twhen 
first adopted as a revenue term. Pattidari was once applied only to estates 
held on ancestral shares, and villages in which other kinds of customary 
shares prevailed were called bliaiachara. But in the Punjab bliaiachara is 
restricted to tenm-es-in which possession has becdme the measm-e of right, 
and ^11 villages held on ancestral oi' any other well hno-um scheme of shares 
are classed as pattidari. It is not always safe to assume that pattidari 
has the same meaning in an Act of the Legislatm-e as it has in revenue rules 
or instructions. 

138. Pattidari tenures. — Perfect or complete pattidari tenures are 
those in which all the lands are divided and held in severalty by the different 
proprietors according to ancestial or other customary shares, each person 
managing his own lands and pajung his fixed share of the revenue, while 

F 
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all are jointly responsible in the event of any one shareholder being nnable 
to fulfil his obligations to Government. Tenures of this class are very 
rare. Where they occur the right of pre-emption and joint responsibility 
are almost the only ties binding the members of the community together. 
Imperfect or incomplete jpattidari tenures are those in which part of the 
land is held in severalty and part on commonalty, and the interests of the 
landowners in both correspond to well-known customary shares. 

139. Bhaiachara tenures. — In perfect hlniaclnra tenures all the 
lands are held in severalty, but customary shares, if they ever existed, 
hive disappeared and each man’s holding, or rather the portion of the 
total revenue which he pays, has become the sole measure of his rights and 
liabilities. In a 'pattidari tenure the share regulates -the revenue payable, 
in a hhaiicliara tenure the revenue pa3’-able regulates the share. All are 
jointly responsible if any individual shareholder becomes a defaulter. The 
tenure of inferior proprietors in villages in the south-west of the Punjab 
consisting of groups of wells, where the "waste belongs to the superior owners, 
is technically of this class, but joint responsibility is rarely, if ever, enforced. 
An imperfect hhaiachara differs from a perfect bhaiachara estate in exactly 
the same way as an imperfect pattidari differs from a perfect pattidari 
■estate. 

140. Many estates cannot be placed in any one of these 
■classes. — It is often impossible to refer the tenure of a particular estate 
to any one of these classes, and a Settlement Officer must be on his guard 
against a tendency on the part of his subordinates to label a tenui-e by some 
familiar official term instead of carefully describing its actual incidents. 
One sub-division or patti may be pattidari, while another may be bhaiachara. 
In the case of the separate proprietary holdings possession may have become 
the sole measure of right, though the customary shares are not forgotten, 
and are recognized as governing rights in the common land and followed 
as the rule of partition when it comes to be divided. In our early settle- 
ments it was found that the people were sometimes willing to revert to the 
old customary shares even in the case of their separate holdings, but such a 
measure involves a disturbance of existing rights and can only be enforced 
with the consent of all concerned, which in these days would very rarely be 
obtainable. 

141. Different forms of tenure not permanent. — The different 
forms of tenure described above ai’e not in their nature permanent. An 
estate may easily pass from one class to another, the joint responsibility 
remaining intact. A landlord zamindari estate at once becomes a communal 
zamindari estate when the sole owner dies leaving several sons behind him. 
If they again effect a partition of any part of the joint property an imper- 
fect pattidari tenure results. But the commonest of all changes is the passing 
of a pattidari into a bhaiachara tenure. As we have seen this may be caused 
by the exactions of a native government. Under our oum rule the actual 
holdings may never have corresponded closely with the aoknovdedged 
shares, and, even if they did, the unequal improvement of different holdings 
and sales and mortgages of land to outsiders may have made the system 
of paj’ing the revenue according to customary shares unsuitable. Accord- 
ingly when an estate is re-assessed and the new demand is distributed over 
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-iioldings, the amount of cultivated land of different classes in each man’s 
•possession and not. his ancestral or customary share is made the basis of 
the calculation of the revenue 'which he shall in future pay. Under these 
circumstances a hhaiachara tenure is at once created, and as a rule each set- 
tlement shows a large addition to the number of estates classed as hhaia- 
■chara. 

142. Maiik kabza. — Owners are sometimes found in village communi- 
'ties who do not belong to the brotherhood and are not sharers in the joint 
Tights, profits, and responsibilities of its members. Their proprietary 
title is a complete or undivided one, but it is confined to certain fields and 
does not include any share in the village waste. The name by which this 
:tenure is officially known in the Punjab is milkiyat makbuza, and the holder 
of it -is called maiik kabza. These terms indicate that the interest of the 
proprietor is limited to the land actually in his own possession. This land 
.'he can let, mortgage, or sell as he pleases, and he is responsible for the pay- 
ment of its revenue. A famihar instance of this form of landholding is the 
Tight acquired by a Brahman, who receives a dolili or death-bed gift of a 
small plot of land from a landowner. The tenure is also created whenever 
:a landoAvner sells a part of his holding without the appurtenant share of 
-the village common land. The maiik kabza tenure is common in the dis- 
tricts of Gujrat, Eawalpindi, Jhelum, Attock and Hazara, where it was 
introduced at the first regular settlement under circumstances which will 
'be described in a later paragraph. In some cases the status of maiik kabza 
'is combined with that of an inferior proprietor. The status of an assignee, 
or the heir of an assignee, who is recognized as owner of the plot which is, 
or Avas, held free of revenue, subject to the payment of a proprietary fee in 
recognition of the superior title of the village community, is of this des- 
cription (see paragraphs 182 — 186). This mixed form of tenm-e is com- 
mon in the Jhelum district.* 

143. Superior and inferior owners. — "Where the proprietary 
■right is divided the superior owner is known in settlement literature as 
Mia maiik or talukdar, and the inferior o-wner as adna maiik. The local 
names given to these tenures are not uniform. Thus in the Gis-Sutlej 
-tract the superior owner is called biswadar, and the inferior zamindar. In 
the South-Western Punjab the latter title is appropriated by the superior 

■ owner, and the inferior proprietor is commonly described as chakdar. In 
-cases of divided ownership the proprietary profits are shared between the 
two classes who have an interest in the soil. Occupancy tenants holding 
.as privileged rents are in possession of a part of the proprietary right, but 
they differ from inferior OAvners inasmuch as their rents are within certain 
limits and under certain circumstances liable to enhancement, and their 
rights of transfer are subject to limitations based on the superior rights 

• of another person, who is recognized as landlord. 

144. Usual policy to make the settlement with the inferioi: pro- 
prietor. — ^As the greater part of the profits of landowning in India 
is derived from the limitation of the Government demand by the British 

■ Government, the question of the persons with whom settlement should be 


f2 


■ *See paragraph. 178. 
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made was, where the proprietary right was divided, a matter of greatt 
practical importance. In the Punjab, follovdng the precedent of the United- 
Provinces, it was almost invariably decided in favour of the inferior pro- 
prietor, the claim of the superior owner to a share of the crop being com- 
muted into a moderate sum levied as a surcharge upon the revenue and cal- 
culated at a small percentage on its amount. The general effect was that 
the benefit of the action of the State in limiting its claim against the pro- 
duce accrued almost entirely to the communities which we found in actual 
cultivating, possession of the land. This policy represents the extreme- 
rebound from that which in Lower Bengal, where the yillage system had 
broken down before annexation, transformed the revenue collectors of the- 
Moghal Government into great landowners without affording at the same- 
time any adequate protection to the cultivators. In any case in which the- 
superior proprietor still continues to receive dues in kind these may he- 
commuted by the Collector into a fixed percentage of the land revenue on 
the application of both landoAvners, or, Avith the previous sanction of the- 
Local Government, on the application of either of them (section 146 of 
Act XVII of 1887). There are feAv, if any, cases noAV remaining in the 
Punjab in AA^hich the question Avith AA'hom settlement should be made.has- 
not been decided. The Financial Commissioner has poAA^er to declare 
“ by rule or by special order in each case ” whether the superior or the 
inferior landoAvners shall be liable, or AA'hether both shall be liable, and if 
so, in Avhat proportions,* and he has framed a rule proAuding that, in the- 
absence of any special order to the contrary, the inferior landowners shall be 
liable.f 

145. Causes from v/hich talukdari rights have sprung. — The 

circumstances from Avhich talukdari rights have sprung are A’^ery various. - 
In a good many cases the superior oAAmers are the descendants of persons 
who once exercised political sway or enjoyed a lordship over the soil, from 
which they were ousted during the dominion of the Sikhs, though they 
managed to collect at harvest with greater or less regularity some small 
proprietary fee, such as a ser in every maund of the produce {sermani), 
from the persons in actual possession of the land. In other cases the con- 
nection of the ancestors of the present tahikadars with the land was in its 
origin purely official. They were revenue farmers or jagirdars who enjoyed 
under native rule large rights of management, which grew into rights of 
property. These tw'o som-ces of talukdari right were often united in a single- 
individual. 

146. Rights of inferior proprietors sometimes do not extend, 
to the waste. — The rights of the inferior proprietors sometimes extend 
over the who|e estate, including the waste. In other cases they are con- 
fined to the separate holdings, and the Avaste is at the disposal of the talukdar 
subject to certain rights of user enjoyed by the Adllage community. In 
the latter case the rights of the inferior proprietors are not A’’ery different 
from those of the malik kahza described in paragraph 142, and his liabilities 
are not in practice much greater. 


♦Act XAni of 1887, section 61 (1) (6). 
tLand .Revenue Rule 61. 



147. Division of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province 
-with reference to tenures into five tracts. — In a discussion of land 
•tenures the province may be roughly divided into five tracts — 

(1) The plains of the Eastern and Central Punjab. 

(2) The Himalayan tract to the north of these plains in so far as 

it is British territory. 

(8) The Pathan tract lying mainly beyond the Indus and comprising 
the districts of Pesha-war, Kohat, Bannu and Dera IsmaU 
Khan. 

(4) The South-Western Punjab. 

(5) The North-Western Punjab and Hazara, embracing the districts 

of Jhelum, Attock, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, and Hazara. 

It must not be supposed that definite limits can be assigned to divisions 
of this sort. Tenures do not adjust themselves to geographical, and still 
less to administrative, boundaries. All that is implied is that there are broad 
distinctions in the tenures characteristic of these different parts of the 
province, and tyjncal forms can generally be recognized which were pro- 
bably once more ■\^ddel 3 '’ spread than they are at present. 

I. — Tenures of the Plains of the Eastern and Central Punjab, 

148. The plains of the Eastern and Central Punjab. — The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the first division is the prevalence of well organized 
village communities. The general features of these bodies have akeady 
been described. They are found in their purest form in the south-east 
of the province, and here it will general^ be found that the proprietary 
bod}’' in each estate or main sub-division of an estate claim to be kinsfolk, 
and that ancestral shares or some other definite measure of right, such as 
ploughs, is, or at least in comparativelj'- recent times was, recognized.* 
In the north-west of this division the communities were often much less 
homogeneous, and, whatever maj’ have been the original form of land- 
holding, the_ rule of our predecessors had created a state of things in which 
the land in each man’s possession had to be recognized as the measure of 
his liabilities, and also of his right in any common property or profits. 
Talukdari tenures are not common in the districts of the Eastern and Central 
Punjab, The curious survival of the primitive custom of a- periodical re- 
distribution of land in some estates in the Gurgaon district is alluded to in 
the 158th paragraph, 

II. — Tenures of Kangra and Simla. 

149. Source of Information as to tenures of Kangra and Simla. — 

When we pass from the plains to the hill country which bounds them on the 
•north a very marked change of tenures is apparent. The best account of 
the' hill tenures is to be found in Sir James I^yalTs Kangra Settlement 
'Eeport,-^ of -which very free -use has -been made in the - following .para* 
■graphs. 

159. Absence of real village communities. — In the hills no vil- 
lage communities in the proper sense exist. Historical causes can be 


*Thi8 does not apply to the Hissir district, a groat part of which was within comparatively 
j-econt ti.Ties a wild tract oeoupiod by a sparse and shifting population of graziers and shepherds* 
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plausibly assigned for this peculiarity, but in any case the physical nature- 
of the country by itself would have prevented the gi’owth of compact groups^ 
each holding a well defined area of arable and pasture land.* The villages 
recognized in our records are artificial collocations of hamlets or holdings 
corresponding with the tappas or circuits which the hill Eajas formed for 
the sake of fiscal convenience and each of which they put in charge of a 
single manager. The individuals in possession of these grouped holdings 
are united by no real or pretended bond of relationship. 

151. The Raja also the landlord. — “ Each Eaja was the landlord 
of the whole of his raj or principality, not merely in the degree in which 
everywhere in India the State is in one sense the landlord, but in a clearer 

and stronger degree Each principality was a single estate divided 

for management into a certain number of circuits The waste 

lands, great and small, were the Eaja’s waste, the arable lands were made 
up of the separate holdings of his tenants. ’‘I 

152. Titles derived from deeds of grant given by the Raja. — 

Every holder of land derived his title from a paita or deed of grant given to 
himself or his ancestor hy the Eaja which assigned to him “ certain specified 

fields or culturable plots He called his right a uarisi or inheritance^ 

not a maliki or lordship. ’’j* The waris had a permanent title in his holding 
In the state of society which existed when our hil! tracts were still ruled by" 
Eajput chiefs legal rights do not exist, but popular feeling distinguishes 
clearly between what a ruler ought and what he ought not to do. “ A 
good Eaja never evicted an old cultivator without a very strong cause 

but there was no protection against a bad Eaja for a cultivator 

of humble position, though a strong family of good caste or social standing 

had little to fear The rent due from the holder of each field was 

payable direct to the Eaja 

The agents who collected these dues and rents from the wazir down to- 
the village headman were the Eaja’s servants, appointed and paid directly 
by himself.”?} 

153. Rights of user in the v/aste. — ^As regards the waste the land- 
holders had merely rights of user which were not measured by the amount 
of land in their possession and were in fact shared by residents in the same- 
tappa who had no land at all. Grazing fees were exacted from all alike. 
The cattle were not confined within the limits of the particular tappa in 
which their owner lived. The rights of the landholder were not allowed' 
to interfere with the power of the Eaja to make allotments to new culti- 
vators out of the waste, and there was no real difference between the title- 
of the oldest and that of the latest grantee. There were often indeed certain 
haj^elds near the cultivated holdings which landholders enclosed during" 

*Kangra Settlement Report, paragraph 26. 

■fRangra Settlement Report, paragraph 26. 

' {Kangra Settlement Report, paragraph 20. It seems doubtful -whether the use of* 
the term warisi rather than maliki has the significance here ascribed to it. Warisi is used 
to denote ]^6pfietary right in parts of the country -where these hill tenures do not prevail (see- 
e.p.', ‘Captain Kbekenzie’s Settlement Report of Gnjrat, paragraphs 169, 170 and Brandreth’s- 
Settlement Report of Jhelum, paragraph 269). 

§Kangra Settlement Report, paragraphs 20 and 26. 
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parts of the year, and a grant of land to an outsider from these would have 
been looked upon as an act of tyranny on the part of the Baja. Exclusive 
rights of user were granted to shepherds in particular runs during a portion 
of each year, and these men were often not even subjects of the Baja, hut 
merelj’’ drove their flocks into his territory for convenience of pasturage at^ 
particular seasons. Portions of the waste were also set apart as shooting 
preserves for the Baja. 

154. Effect on tenures of the first regular settlement. — The 

Sikhs drove the hill Bajas of Kangra into exile or degraded them into 
Toaeve jagirdars, and the British Government, when it took over the country, 
did not restore them to their old position. The first regular settlement 
was made in 1.9o0-52, and its effect on tenures is a curious example of the 
extent to which official' in defining tenures are apt to mould them after 
some familiar model. The Settlement Officer had a competent knowledge 
of the facts with which he was dealing, but the only settlements with which 
he was acquainted were village settlements, and his native staff knew the 
procedure of the United Provinces and nothing else. “ If Mr. Barnes 
had adapted his settlement forms and proceedings to the system of assess- 
ment and form of tenure which he found existing in Kangra, he would have 
made a kind of rah/a wari settlement wi h each family for its holding of 
cultivat'd land and patches of appropriated waste, leaving all the unen- 
closed wast s the property’- of the State subject to the rights 

of common belonging by custom to the landholders and others 

What he did was to apply to the hill circuit, with slight alteration, the 

terms and forms wkich are in use for an estate of the kind 

known as a hhaiachara maltah”* In Kangra proper the waste 

of each village had definite boundaries assigned to it and became the shamiht 
dell, though the r'g'Ps of Government in valuable trees were reserved. 
Some miscellaneous items of rent or revenue, and notably the rent of new 
cultivation in the waste which properly belonged to the State, were made 
over to the new communities, and the principle of joint responsibility for 
the Government demand was introduced. Experience has shown that 
anythiig like a real village assessment is in a large part of Kangra impos- 
sible. Each holding has to be dealt with separately and the principle of 
joint responsibility would break down if it were translated into practice. 
In Kulu, whethe’’ by accident or design, the rights of the State in the waste 
have been more fully preserved. 

155. Talukdari rights in Kangra.— In some cases jagirdars in Kangra- 
who are, representatives of old ruling families enjoy taluMari rights. These- 
as regards cultivated holdings have been commuted into a percentage of 
the land revenue, but the rights enjoyed over the waste are sometimes very 
considerable.! 

III. — PatJian Tenures. 

_ 156. Source of information as to Pathan tenures. — The. settle- 
ments of the Pathan tribes in the country to the east of the Suleiman Hills. 

*Kangra Settlement Report, paragraph 27. 

fCompare ivith the above the account of the tenures of the Simla district in Colonel Wacc’ff 
Settlement Report. An account of the curious Mongolian tenures in Spiti will be found in paia«- 
graph 12 of Mr. Diack’s Settlement Report of Kulu. 
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began perhaps 1,200 years ago and have continued down to our own time. 
The following account of Pathan tenures is largely drawn from Captain 
Hastings’ Settlement Report of Peshawar, But forms of landholding of 
the same general type in different stages of development are common in 
the other districts occupied by Pathan tribes. 

157. Partition of a newly occupied tract. — When a tract was 
occupied by an invading tribe a partition took place. The lot of each 
main sub-division of a tribe was sometimes called a tappa and described as its 
daftar, the individual proprietors being known as daftaris. Where circum- 
stances required it, the lot was divided into vands according to the nature 
of the soil, facilities for irrigation, &e., and the number of hMiras or shares, 
which was to be the basis of division was calculated, one being often allotted 
to each man, woman and child. Bach share properly included an allot- 
ment from each vand or at least from each kind of land, so that a man’s pos- 
sessions might be a good deal scattered.* But the whole or the main portion 
of the property of a sub-section (kliel) of a tribe usually consisted of a single 
block of land, in the middle of which it built a village called after its name. 
The block was divided into vands, so that all might share a’ike. The malihs 
or leading men, and even the khan or chief, got no more than any one else 
in the division, but the latter sometimes received certain lands, as seri or a 
free gift from the tribe. 

158. Vesh or periodical re-distribution. — To secure a continu- 
ance of the original equality of conditions, it was customary to make a 
vesh or re-distribution of the land by lot at fixed intervals, if a majority 
of the community so desired. It is said that in Peshawar the custom 
originally extended to an exchange of tappas, but in this form it has been 
very loug dead. Inside tappas it lasted, however, down to a recent period, 
and involved the transfer of whole villages, including the inhabited site, 
and not only the exchange inside villages of the kandis or sub-divisions, 
or of individual holdings. Vesh is destined to disappear, but it was 'still 
enforced in one form or another in some Pathan tracts in the frontier dis- 
tx’icts when they were first settled.f In carrying it out the recognized 
shares were in some places those adopted in the original partition, in others 
every male, old and young, got an equal portion.^ In Marwat a fresh 
calculation of shares took place, one being allotted to each man, woman 
and child. This was known as khula or mouth acsa.§ We became 'ac- 
quainted with Pathan tenures at a stage of their development when “ shifting 
severalty” still prevailed. But every one with even a slight knowledge 
of the history of Indian and European forms of landholding knows that a 
periodical re-distribution of land is a common incident of primitive tenures. 
It still exists under the name of panapalat in some of the villages of the 

♦ Tucksr’s Sattlemsat R3porfc of Dsra Ismail Khan) paragraph 320. 

t In Peshawar now appsars to be extinct, but in his Settlement Report Sir Louis 
Dine notes that - “ a periodicil distribitioa ov-vesh of tlie.areas and even of the houses held by 
each clan over the existiag adult males still prevails in Baaer where the last wesA was made in 
1891 ( Dine’s Settlement Report of Peshawar, paragraph 20). 

' t Tucker’s Settlement Report of Dera Ismail Khan, paragraph 267. 

§ Thorburn’s Settlement Report of Bannu, paragraph 136. ' > , 
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■Gurgaon district.* The true panapalat or the exchange of whole panas 
■or sub-divisions of estates is conBned to some villages in the Eewari tahsil. 
TBut the custom of periodical re-distribution of wells is also found in the 
district. It would be a mistake to suppose that 'a careful partition of the 
kind described above invariably took place among Pathans. In a rough 
country where the land was of little value each family wa° allowed to 
appropriate all it could’ manage.f 

159. Dependents of Pathau tribes. — A Pathan village did not 
consist wholly of proprietors. There were depend mt cultivators known as 
fal’irs, and also village servants and artizan’. Both classes held land 
free of charge in return for sorvice in peace and war io the dijtris. Hamlets 
(handas) were established on the outskirts of the iappas, and occupied largely 
by vwhlnrs (loin-girders) or hamsayas who held land on condition of repel- 
ling: raids on the t3rritor3’’ o' the tribe under wliose shade {say}) they sat, 
and assisting in making raids on its rivals, hut were free from any obliga- 
tion to render the ordinary village service exacted from fakirs, menials and 
artizans. 

189. Shai'es in land and shares in water. — ’The original division 
by shares tended in course of time to break down, especially as regards un- 
irricrated lands. It is natural that each man should strive to keep the 
fields he has himself reclamed from the waste, and once he has become res- 
ponsible for the revenue assessed upon them, the old exact partition by shares 
is at an end. It is more fullv i)reservcd in the case of lands irrigated from 
springs and canal cuts, and the water itself is usually carefully divided in 
accordance witii ancestral, or at least ancieni., shares. Jn an arid tract rights 
in water are more valued than rights in the soil. Whore cultivation depended 
on irrigation the partition of the countrv between the main sub-divisions 
of a tribe might be made l\v the method already described, while the further 
•division among sub-sections might depend on the amount of canal excavation 
performed.^ Tiliero the supply is abundant the pressure of the demands of 
native Goyernments has sometimes led 'to a levelling up as regards rights 
in water, the tribesmen and their dependants gh'ing labour and taking 
water on equal terms ; where it is scanty, the old proprietary shares were 
more tenaciously upheld, and the soil ahd the water are distinct properties, 
which are bought and sold separately. § 

I6L Daftris* inams. — The Goyernments avhich preceded our own often 
gaye the whole body of the daftris or the malilcs a considerable share of the 
ruler’s portion, or the lands near the village site, which probably represented 
■the original holdings of the daftris, were exempted altogether {inavi hawajdh 
'^afiarial).\\ 

162. Encroachment on rights by the khans. — His personal energy 
-and prowess, the' favour of the ruler or the official position he had acquired as 

• y 

‘Canning’s Ssttlcmsnt Rsporb of Gurgion, paragraph 117. Compirs the account 
of the rassi-buH system of tenure in a few of the riverain estates of Sialkot, in paragraph 133 
•'Of Captain Dunlop Smith’s Settlement Report of that district. 

fTnekor’s Settlement Report of Kohat, paragraph 189 ; Thorburn’s Ssttlemsnt Report of 
rBannu, paragraph 144. 

tTliorburn’s Settlement Report of Bannu, paragraph 128. 

" • Ditto ditto,--. paragraphs 102,-105. 

II Hastings’ Settlement Report of Peshawar, paragraphs, 384 and 388. . , 
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a reveniK- farrorr or jagirdar, often enabled a Man to assert large riglits iir. 
the unoccupied -waste included within the bounds of a sub-section of a tribe,, 
and enjoyed for common purposes of pasturage, &c. In some cases the pri- 
mitive tribal division was entirely ovcrborni. by the power of the hhon, the 
latter becoming virtually owner of the whole of the land. He would have- 
betn condemned by the voice of the countryside had he turned out a tribes- 
man from the land he actuall 3 '- held or debarred him from grazing cattle in:, 
the waste, so long as he bore arms in war, paid the customary cesses, and 
rendered the customary services. But all the fields which he could not cul- 
tivate were at the Man’s disposal, as was the land of tribesmen who left the 
country or died childless, and he could grant it on allotments out of the- 
waste as scri to men who helped him with their swords or their praj^ers.- 
These gifts ivere irrevocable so long as the sen ice was duty rendered, but 
there were other grants, especially to cadets of his own family, which were- 
held during the Man’s pleasure.* The similarity of the tenures thus develop- 
ed to the hill tenures described in paragraphs 150 — 155 is striking. 

163. Tenures in independent territory to the north of the 
Peshawar district. — It is interesting to compare the above with an account 
of the tenures in Eir, Swat, Bajaur and Utman Khel written tyy Sir A. 
H. McMahon, in 1 901 : — 

“ Owing to their greater isolalion the people of this country have main- 
tained the primitive form of their land tenure in its original simplicity.. 
Here also the portion of each main sub-diiision of a tiibe is called a tappa 
and desci'ibed as its daftar. Each tappa is suli-divided by division {vesli)- 
between the sub-sections (khel) of the sub-division, and then again in each 
Mel into shares for each individual. A man possessing am' share, however- 
small, of the land composing a daftar is called a daftri. Such is the importance 
attached to the status of daftri that a man who ceases to be'a daftri is no 
longer entitled to the name Pathan, and becomes a /oA"?V "ftdth no voice in vil- 
lage or tribal councils.” 

“ Individual shares baklira or braklia arc calculated in multiples and 
fractions of some recognized unit of measurement, kno-nm diversely in each 
locality as pacha, nimkai, iirao, pao, rnpiya, paisa, tiira, or ghwaye. Lands 
of various kinds are here also distinguished one from the other as vands 
bearing different names, and a dafiri’s individual share of land maj'^ include 
bits in several vands. Portions of land in the share of land belonging to a 
sub-section or village are sometimes excluded from further sub-division and 
allotted to Khans and sometimes to members of the religious fraternity,, 
such as Mullahs, Saiyyids, Mians, Akhundzadas and Sahibzadas. These 
lands are called seri. “ Those given to the- priestly class are generally lands 
on the border between two villages, disputed lands, and lands which for some 
reason or other are difBcult to hold by other than those whose religious status 
enables them to hold them in peace and at the same time form useful buffers 
for the rest of the community. I might mention here that the inheritance 
of shares of daftar follow as a rule the system of chundavand, and very sel- 
dom that of pagvand.” 

♦Wace’s Eeport on Settlement of the Agror Valley. Compare Captain Leigh’s Settlement ■ 
Report of the Barak Tappa in the Kohat district. 
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“ The system of periodical redistribution of lands in these countries- 
is (except in Sam Eanizai as hereafter described) universal. Eedistribution 
takes place at fixed intervals v’hich vary in each locality from 5 to 10, 15 
and 20 years. This redistribution called in some localities Icliasanve, in others 
vesli, extends to the exchange of whole iappas as well as to the redistribution- 
of the general shares of dajtaris. The redistribution of tappas, is, as 
roight be imagined, the source of serious dispute. Heavy fighting is at the 
present moment (February 1901) taldng place over the Icliasanve of the 
tappas of sub-divisions of the Bahozai tribe in Upper Swat, the object of 
which, after a long period of 25 years without redistribution, is to give the 
other sub-divisions of the tribe a turn in the possession of Mingaora, not only 
one of the strongest and most important villages in Upper Swat, but a place 
whose position on the main trade routes gives it a heavj’^ income from tolls. 
Seri lands are excluded from redistribution of other lands within a iappa. 
The S 3 ’’stem of fresh calculation of shares at time of vcsli called Icliv.la vesli 
is not followed in Dir, Swat, or Bajaur. As far as we know lands have alwaj^s 
since the occupation of this countiy b 3 ' Pathans been carefull 3 ’’ divided and 
never appropriated b 3 ' families indiscriminately.'’ 

" The description given in paragraph 159 of a Pathan village in former 
times applies verbatim to present conditions obtaining in most villages of 
this countr 3 '. With however the increase of peace and order in this countiy, 
especiall 3 ’’ Lower Swat, the need for armed retainers, malniars, is decreasing. 
In some eases handos which in the past were wholly occupied ly yialaiarsi 
have been reappropriated 133 ’- the landlords. Sam Eanizai, which up to 
some 3 'ears ago was the propert}^ of the Ghar Eanizai of the Swat valle 3 ', was 
largety occupied by baiidas of malafars and cultivating tenants. These sud- 
denly announced their independence and succeeded moreover in maintaining 
it until our occupation of the county'’, whereupon it has become permanent. 
In this tract onlv is the .system of periodical redistribution of lands non-exis- 
tent.” 

“ There are up to the present no sign.s of any breaking up in this countiy 
of the original division of shares in lands whether irrigated or unirrigated. 
Owing to the pernicious s 3 'stem of redistribution of lands no change has 
occurred in their original condition. Lands ’which might without difficult 3 '’ 
be irrigated by new water channels remain unirrigated, for what Pathan 
will do a stroke of work for the benefit of his successor ? Why should he 
make water channels’ ? "V^iy should lie plant trees or make orchards for 
some one else to enjoy at the next vesli '? The lands remaining the same, the- 
old division of shares remains the same. 

* sje * ^ 

The only lands which show signs of improvement, and on which more- 
than ordinary care is devoted are seri lands not liable to redistributiori.” 

•“ A portion of the village or tribal lands’ is often set apart for the en- 
joyment of the village or tribal jirga who manage all matters connected with 
the community. These lands are treated as scri lands. On the supersession 
periodically of the jirga in office b 3 ’’ the jirga of the faction in oppositioru 
these lands change hands. 
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In Dir and Bajaur where individual chiefs, such as Umra Khan, the 
Nawab of Dir, and the Khan of Nawagai, have gained greater power, certain 
i ands have at times been handed over by them in free gift for services rendered. 
Such gifts have not however interfered with the interior distribution of the 
shares composing the dafiar or daftars concerned, but it has of course led in 
some cases to the absorption by the Khan of sen lands, etc., as opportu- 
nities offered.” 

164. Pathan tenures pass into ordinary village and talukdari 
tenures- — It is easy to see how tenures of the kind described above might 
pass in a period of enforced peace into forms of property not widely different 
from the ordinarj'- village community and talukdari tenures, and that this 
process might be hastened by the tendency of officials to mould tenures into 
shares with which they are already familiar. As a matter of fact the develop- 
ment of rights in land on the North-West Frontier has been to a considerable 
extent on these lines. 

IF. — Tenures of South-Western Punjab. 

165. True village communities rare in S.-W. Punjab .—The 

raritj’’ of true village communities, which we have noted as a feature of the 
land tenures of the hills, is reproduced under entirely different physical 
conditions in the arid plains of the South-Western Punjab. Here the climate 
by itself is enough to account for the prevalence of holdings in severalty. 
The rainfall is extremely scanty, and otitside the river valleys the country 
was once, and to a considerable extent still is, a grazing ground for sheep and a 
browsing ground for goats and camels. These animals have to wander over 
wide tracts in search of food. Some limits were no doubt recognized within 
which the cattle of this or that clan grazed, but it would not have profited 
•smaller groups to appropriate or have assigned to them allotments of waste 
on consideration of being excluded from the remainder. Hence one of the 
most essential features of the village tenure, the common waste, could not 
exist. The nature of the cultivation also opposed insurmountable obstacles 
to the growth of a village system. Tillage is very largely dependent on the 
provision of artificial means of irrigation, and true barani cultivation is 
practically unknown. In the uplands the scattered Avells are deep and 
costly. Even in the wide river valleys wells are required to supplement 
the flood water which is led on to the lands through artificial channels. 
The unit of property is the well, or, in the lands adjacent to hill torrents, 
■the large embanked field or band. The well holding is known as “ chali ” 
or “ paitif’ and even where no Avell actually exists the holding is often as- 
•sumed to be a well estate, and is called a “ banjari well ” or a “ patii 
How purely artificial the “ estate ” is in Dera Ghazi Khan may be judged by 
the following extract from Mr. Diack’s Gazetteer of that district : — 

The village is a fortuitous aggregation of independent units. The 
units in the Sind tract are wells, i.e., the well and the land irrigated by 
it ; or even, not unfrequently, a compact holding, though no well may 
exist in it ; in the Pachadh the unit is the area included within one 
irrigation embankment, and hence known as a band or embankment. 
Several of these wells or embankments as the case may be, are 
collectively called a village, and are looked upon from an administrative 
point of view as forming one community ; but they are not, properly speaking, 



sub-divisions of a village, but a series of i)roprietaiy units not really in any 
way knit together but thrown into association either by the necessity for 
mutual protection, or, still more often, by the accident of having been in- 
cluded for administrative purposes within a common village boundary, 
and now maintaining that association simply as the result of the revenue 
system of the country. 

* . 1 : .- 1 : 

In the Pachadh wide tracts belong to the members of the same tribe, 
but even here the lands of each village are said to have been parcelled out to 
the members of the tribe b}'’ the tiimandar when the tribe first settled in the 
plains : and each member of the tribe has held his land ever since in complete 
independence. Tiiis view of the formation of villages in the district is amply 
borne out' by the absence of village common, even in Pachadh villages held by 
fami’ies belonging to one tribe. In the Punjab proper, it is most exceptional 
to find a A'illage in which some land, or some right connected with a porti®n 
of land, does not constitute a properly common to the whole body of village 
sharers. Here there is no trace of any such relic of ancient community of 
properly to be found from end to end of the district.”'*' 

166. Attempt to introduce the village tenure in Multan. — 

At the first settlement of JIultan communal tenures were introduced, though 
the Commissioner, Colonel Hamilton, urged that they were quite unsuitable. 
A considerable part of the waste was treated as Government-property, 
but with this exception, the whole country was divided into villages or 
manzas which were generally of a very artificial character. In some parts, 
how'ever, hot a few estates are to be found in which the landowners are all, or 
nearly all of one stock, and in such cases a communal tenure is not markedly 
unsuitable, though the cohesion between the shareholders is much weaker 
than in the Eastern or Central Punjab. But generally the village system was 
forcibly engi-afted on a form of property with which it was incompatible. 
An estate was often a mere group of scattered wells with the addition of a 
large block of the surrounding waste, which was declared to be the common 
property of the well-owners. The assumption of joint responsibility was 
absurd as regards estates consisting of collocations of upland wells, and both 
in assessing and collecting the revenue has practically been abandoned. Even 
in the riverain tracts it was unworkable owing to the shifting character of the 
floods, but here it disappeared with the introduction of the fluctuating system 
of assessment. 

167. Division of proprietary right between two classes. Su- 
perior proprietors or zamindars* — A widespread, 'though far less universal,, 
feature of land-holding in the South-Western Punjab is the recognition of 
two distinct classes having separate proprietary interests in the soil. The 
existence of certain dominant families and clans enjoying an admitted social 
superiority over the larger . body of men of very miscellaneous castes, who 
cultivate the greater part of the land, is noticeable. The overlordship of 
the soil, which, whatever its actual origin in each case, was the adjrmct of 
this social rank, was here less completely overborne by the levelling effects 
of Sikh rule than in Jhelum or Eawalpindi (see paragraph 174), and was in. 


' *Dera GLazi EUian Gazetteer, pages 76-77. 
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•some cases recognized in our early settlements, and in others survived 
•without distinct recognition. An excellent account of the tenure referred 
to above was given by Mr. O’Brien in the sixth chapter of his Settlement 
Eeport of Muzaffargarh. 

“ At the head of the agricultural system is a large body of Avhat ar® 
now called superior proprietors. Most of these are descendants of tribes 
who came here for grazing at a time when the country was depopulated. 
With or without the leave of the Government of the time being, they occupied 

tracts, the boundaries of which were not very clearly defined Other 

superior proprietors are the descendants of jagirdars and former governors 
or officials who lost their position in troubled times, but were able to retain 
a right to a small grain fee in the tract over which they once exercised power. 

Others are the descendants of holj’' men who formerly held 

land free of revenue, but whose rights have been circumscribed by successive 
Governments. The superior proprietors above described were from the first 
in the habit of introducing settlers to till the lands, but the great develop- 
ment of the settler class was due to Diwan Sawan Mai. When he took the 
farm of the revenues of this district from Eanjit Singh, he saw at once that 
cultivation could not be restored or increased by the representatives of former 
governors, holy men, broken down jagirdars, and loosely connected tribes, 
whom he found in nominal possession of the lands. He, therefore, encouraged 
strangers and Hindu capitalists to sink wells, dig canals, and cultivate the 
lands of the nominal owners. At the same time he secured to the latter a 
^hare of the produce, generally half a ser in each maund by weight, or one 
jpai in each path (jV^h) where the crops were divided by measure. In some 
cases the old proprietors were strong enough to levy an institution fee, when 
a settler was located on their lands. In this way two distinct classes of 
proprietors were formed : — 

(1) The old possessors who were known as zamindars and makaddims, 

and in modern official language malikan 'ala and tahilcdars. 

(2) The settlers, formerly called riaya and chakdars, and now gene- 

rally malikan adnan. The clmkdar was so called from the 
wooden frame on which the masonry cylinder of a well is 
built. The name was meant to express that the chakdar 
had acquired his rights in the land J^y his having sunk the 
well. For this reason he was also called the silhdar or owner 
of the bricks of the Avell.”* 

The superior proprietary right had sometimes a different origin from that 
described above. Writing of Multan Mr. Maclagan- remarked — 

“ We have seen hoAv outsiders were introduced, either by the zamindar 
himself or by the State, and hoAV they had to pay liakk zamindari. But 
it often happened Avhen the zamindari family was numerous, and their land 
limited, that no outsiders were introduced. The various members 'of the 
family divided the lands amongst themselves, or, as was more commonly 
the case, each man brought what he could under cultivation without regard 

*Muzagargarh Settlement Report, Chapter VI, paragraph 17. The derivation given to the 
Tvord chakdar seems to he incorrect (see paragraph 168). As to silhdar compare page 79 of tlie 
Dera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer. 
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"to any regular shares. Each heeatne full proprietor of his own holding, but 
Tie had to pay half a ser in the maund as hakh zamindari or mukaddimi 
"to the head of the family. Sometimes, however, where the head was weak, 
or there was a dispute, the due was not levied. There can he little doubt 
that the za77iindari and mukaddivii are one and the same due, that the original 
form was the mukaddimi, and that this was somewhat the same as -our 
damhardar’s fee. Indeed, this is admitted by most men who are not directly 
interested in maintaining the contrary. This due would originally be collected 
by the headman from all the proprietors, but when the number of outsiders 
became - sufficiently great to give the headman a fair incoiiae from them 
alone, he would cease to collect from the proprietors of his own tribe. He 
would also do so when he was weak and required their support, for instance, 
when 'a young man wished to succeed his father to the exclusion of a richer 
‘Or more powerful uncle, and in extreme cases he would promise not only to 
•exempt his kinsmen, but even to divide amongst them the due collected 
from others. When this last practice has become firmly established, the 
due has ceased to be a mukaddimi or headman’s fee ; it has become the pro- 
3)9rty of a Avhole famil}'' or zamindariliakk, and the family speak of themselves 
as zaviindars or ’ala maliks in distinction to the settlers of other tribes, who 
:are adna maliks or chakdars.”* 

168. Inferior proprietors or chakdars. — The best account of the 
•chakdar or inferior proprietor of the South-Western Punjab is to he found in 
the Multan Gazetteer (pages 170-171) — 

“ The settlers introduced by the State, or by the zamindar himself, into 
•a zamindar' s village, are known as chakdars. The name is also applied to 
•those''proprietors of the zamindar' s tribe who have continued to pay the 
'hakk zamindari or mukaddimi to their chief or chief’s family, and it is Some- 
Times even extended to settlers who have sunk wells under direct permission 
of the State in tracts where there has never been any one to claim a zamindari 
■due. Thus when Diwan Sawan Mai made his new canal, the Diwanwah, 
tlu'ough the Mails! har, he gave direct grants to settlers, proclaiming at the 
same time that if any one could establish a claim to zamindari it should 
be allowed ; no such claim was established, but still the settlers were generally 
described as chakdars. The supposed connection of the name with the wood- 
work of the wellf and the payment of the zamindari gave rise to the idea that 
The chakdar owned the well only ; in fact that he was a capitalist who had 
•sunk a well for the zainindar who remained the true owner of the soil, and 
•could buy out the chakdar on repaying him the money expended. This idea 
was still further encouraged by the fact that the chakdar^ sometimes did not 
•cultivate himself, but let his well to tenants, and it occasionally happened that 
the tenant was one of the old zamindars. There was consequently rather a 
Tendency at the commencement of our summary settlements to regard 
the chakdar as an interloper who, by the power of money, was ousting the 
old family from its original rights. But this was quite a mistake : the chakdar 
whether he got his title from the zamindar direct or through the State, always 
held his land in full proprietary right, subject only to the payment of a quit 

♦Multan Gazetteer, pages 168-169. 

•(■Mr. Maclagan points out that the ■wood-'n^ork of the 'well in Multan is never kno'vm as 
<c hah, -which is the term applied to the plot of land round the -well. 
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lent in the sha^e oi tho 1 tal-h zamind ari . Of course if ho abandoned liis land 
it reverted to the anjnindar, but this was because the latter Avas the OAvner of 
all the AA’aste land and not in virtue of any contract entered into at the time 
of purchase. On the other hand any right of cultivation enjoj'ed by the 
zamindar vv^as acquired by a distinct contract hetAA'een him as tenant on the 
one' side and the cliaMar as proprietor on the other ; the terms of the con- 
tract mivlit vary from that of a tenancy-at-AAull on a full rent to that of a- 
permanent occupancy on a quit rent, hut.the original rights of the zamindar 
in no Avay influenced his position as tenant. 

Whon the chaMar Avas an outsider introduced by the zamindar lie paid 
the latter an installation fee known as jhuri, lungi, pagg or siropa. 

169. Rights of superior owners and of chakdars- — The position of 
the two classes in liluzaffargarh AA'as explained by Mr. O’Brien as folIoAA's : — 


“ The superior proprietors claim to be oAAners of all unappropriated land. 
The malilcan adna are fiill proprietors of the land in their possession subject 
to the payment of the share of the old proprietors, and not liable to eAuction 
on failure to pay it, and are entitled to introduce tenants Avithout reference- 
to the superior proprietors. The superior proprietors, as such, have no right 
to interfere in the management or the cultivation of the appropriated lands- 
of a village. The settlement has in no case been made Avith them, except 
where they are also inferior proprietors. Their rights are restricted to receiving 
their fee in grain or cash, and to disposing of the unappropriated Avaste in 
the villao-e.* «= * * * The fee is knoAAm as lialdi zamindari, -lialck 
mukaddinii, and malikana, or more often the specific rate at AA'hich the share 
is fixed, e.g., adh sera man and pai paih are used instead of the generic word- 
In SananAvan it is called satan paxvan, or the seven-quarters of a rupee 
which equal Be. 1-12-0, the percentage on the land revenue at which it is 
paid * * * The inferior proprietors in a village have usually no 

common ties of clanship. They are a miscellaneous body, each member 

169''A.* Collection of dues.— Enquiries made in 

1936 revealed that in districts where tahiqdari tenures 
exist the dues payable by maliJcan adna are collected 
by the lambardars of the e.states concerned and paid br 
them to the malikan ala. This is generally done by 
private arrangements between the lambardars and the 
parties concerned, except in the Kangra and Atlock dis- 
tricts where tbeie are Government orders to this effect. 

TaUigdari dues being of the nature of rent of privately 
owned land. Government is in no way concerned with 
their collection or payment ; and the superior landowners 
must, therefore, make their own arrangements in this re- 
gard without the intervention of oflicial agency. While it 
13 not considered desirable to distuib the practice existing 
m many places of lambardars collecting the ialuqdari 
dues by private^ arrangement Government is not pre- 
pared to recogni.'-e it oflScially or to permit any oflicial 
help being given to lambardars to deal with the defaul- 
ters of such dues. 

Commissioner, Eevenne’s letter no. 1131-E., dated the Isfc June 
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sBettlements have been made with the inferior proprietor, and he is therefore 
•'entitled to it, but private arrangements sometimes transfer liability for the 
^revenue and the right to the malisul to the superior proprietor or to the tenant, 
-or even to some person who has no connection with the land. Out of the 
italikani has to be paid the pai path fee of the superior proprietor, and, where 
the cultivator is a tenant, also the lichh or Ttasur of the chakdar — 

” Under native rule the revenue or malisul was taken in kind and as 
the rate approached in many cases that of a full rent, there remained after 
■deducting the cultivator’s and the State share but a small fraction for the 
non-cultivating proprietors. This fraction was called hasur (the plural of 
Jcasur, and meaning ‘ fraction ’). When this fraction was small it would 
be hardly worth the proprietor’s while to go perhaps some distance to person- 
-ally superintend the division of the crops ; the rent he received from the cul- 
tivator with one hand was immediately almost entirely paid away with the 
other in the shape of the Government revenue, and he would remain res- 
ponsible for any balances. Hence the custom would naturally spring up 
■of the chakdar allowing his tenant to pay the Government share direct to the 
Government official, and to give the chakdar a fixed allowance in lieu of the 
actual balance. It is this fixed allowance which is now, and has for some- 
-tima been, generally known as the hakk kasur ; and its general rate is two 
'sers in the maund, or one-twentieth of the gross produce.’’’’ The chakdar who 
received this allowance is called the kasur-khor, or kasur-khwar, the eater of 
the kasur, but the word is often corrupted into kasur-klmah. From his 
kasur the kasur khioar has to keep in repair the brick-work of the well, and 
pay the hakk zamindari of half a ser in the maund if there is one. Under the 
•system of fixed cash assessment the permission to engage direct for the 
Government revenue has grown into a very valuable right ; the chakdar 
finds that ho cannot recover his former position, and the only right left to 
him is the nominal ownership of the well, and the right to receive Tcosur. 
This chakdar who has lost his right to engage is now the person generally 
meant by kasur khioar, and this position has frequently been conferred as a 
compromise on a man who has claimed a well of which he or his ancestor was 
undoubtedly the original proprietor, but from all possession of which he has 
-long been excluded.’" * *- * The word kasur is, however, still used 
occasionally in its original sense of the profits of the chakdar, who pays the 
-revenue himself, and such a man is occasionally known as kasur-khwar” 
In Dera Ghazi Khan, where the division of ownership into superior and 
-inferior does not appear to exist, the proprietor takes from the tenant both 
the malisul and a small fraction of the rahkam as lichh, but in some places, 
-the double payment has been consolidated into a simple fraction of the gross 
produce. 


171. Effect of land revenue settlements on tenures of superior 
-proprietors. — The tenure described above was at annexation the 


*Multan Gazetteer, pages 171-172. The term kasur is also applied to an assignment or 
,part of the ruler’s share made to secure the support of an influential man. In this sense it 
■.corresponds avith chaJutram in the nortu of the Punjab (see paragraph 116). 

fDera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer, paragraph 81. 
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prevailing type of landholding in Muzaffargarh and a large part of Multan and; 
Mianwali. Its subsequent history illustrates the fact that rights of property 
depend largely for their stability on the extent to v'hich they are recognized’ 
at settlement. The title of the superior landlord has been most fully pre- 
served in Mianvali and in the vSanawan talisil of Muzaffargarh. At the 
summary settlement of the Bhakkar and Leiah ialisils of Miamvali and of the- 
Sanawan tahsil of Muzaffargarh made in 1854, the proprietors were classified 
as zamindars and chahdars. The settlement was made with the latter, but 
the claim of the former to a share of the produce was recognized, and com- 
muted into a surcharge on the assessment calcnlated at the percentage of 
He. 1, annas 12 on its amount. This may not have been an equivalent to- 
the grain payments hitherto received, but it had at least the efi^ect of establish- 
ing the tenure on a firm basis. In the two soutbern tahsils of Muzaffargarh 
and in Multan on the other hand the superior proprietary right has dis- 
appeared altogether in many villages. Superior proprietary riglits tend to 
disappear by being sold to persons who possess the more valuable inferior 
title.'^ The tenrrres itr the Trans-Indus tahsils of Dera Ismail Khan onlj^ took 
shape in the settlement effected between 1872 and 1879, and it was a pecu- 
liarity of the arrangements then made that inferior proprietary right was 
generally conferred, not only on the sinkers of wells, but also on latlibands 
or embankers of laud dependent on hill torrents and on hdemars or breakers 
up of waste in the riverain tract, who in adjoining districts were only held 
to have acquired a permanent tenant right. Of course a tj-pe of land-hold- 
ing prevailing over so wide an area is subject to many local modifications. 
To describe these would be outside the scope of this book. A good account of 
some of them will be found in Part III of Mr. Tucker’s Settlement Beport of 
of Dera Ismail Khan, and the late Captain Crosthwaite’s Daman Assessment 
Beport may also be consulted. In the Sangarh tahsil the custom of periodical 
^•edistribution of land sliU exists in a few estates under the name of 
mndara.-f 

172. Acquisition of proprietary right by farmers. — Tn the Dera 
Ismail Khan district farmers appointed by Government and known as 
mushalchsadars were, down to the Eegular Settlement of 1872 — 79, very often 
responsible for the payment of the revenue of one or more estates, and, in 
some exceptional cases, their connection with the land was at settlement made 
permanent and treated as a superior proprietary right. In Muzaffargarh 
similar arrangements were frequently made by the people themselves, the 
farmer being known as mcthsuJ Ichor because, on condition of paying the cash 
assessment, he was entitled to the mahsul or ruler’s share of the crop. In 
Jhang and Multan the tenure of the hathralchaidar was in its origm similar, 
and therefore v/ould naturally have been terminable Avhenever the land-owner 
was prepared himself to pay the revenue. 

“ Sometimes a community of zaviindars to obtain a lighter assessment 
would voluntarily create this right (to take lialck zamindari) against them- 
selves in order to put themselves under a man of power and influence. By 
a fictitious sale they professed to sell him their entire village ; he became the 
nominal proprietor, and by his influence obtained a light assessment ; this- 

*MuIfcan Gazetteer, page 172. 

tDera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer, page 79. 
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■was paid by the villagers, and the new proprietor received from them the 
usual hakk samindari of half ser in the maund, but beyond this he had 
no right in the village.”* In Jhang on the other hand the hailiraWiaidar 
seems to have taken the malisul for himself and paid the demand of the Slate^ 
giving a small fee to the land-owner. But his “ right to take the pro* 
prietor’s share of the produce minus a fee varying in amount in recogni- 
tion of the title of the original proprietor has there crystallized into a 
permanent transferable and hereditary right.” An account of the curious 
process by which the revenue farmer in Jhang has developed” into a right- 
holder will be found in the 83rd paragraph of Mr. Steedman’s Settlement 
Beport. In the same way he has often been converted in Multan into a full 
proprietor.! 

173. Adhiapi and taraddadkar tenures. — The adhlapi tenure 
of the south-western Punjab must be noticed. A man who sinks a well 
in land which does not belong to him with the owner’s permission becomes 
proprietor of half the land which it commands.” He very commonly culti- 
vates or arranges for the cultivation of the whole of the land, takes haK of 
the proprietor’s share of the produce, and pays half the land-revenue.- 
T^ether he has a right of occupancy in the half of the land which he does 
not own appears to be doubtful, audit has been held that in cases of dispute^ 
either party may enforce partition.! The adklapi tenure is very common 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, and there a man is sometimes given an eighth share of 
the proprietary right in a well simply for clearing the jangal off the land to be 
commanded by it.§ The iaraddadkar in Jliang who had sunk a well 
acquired by custom a similar title. When the landlord himself sunk the well 
it was sometimes worth his while to give a man a right to cultivate the land 
on a hereditary tenure on the condition that he would take half the proprie- 
tors’ share and pay half the revenue. Such a tenant is also known as iarad- 
dadkar. Of course the customary incidents of any land tenure can always be 
defeated by the express provisions of a-written contract ; and new tenures are- 
in these days generally created by deed.]] 

, y. — Tenures of the North-Western "Punjab and Hamra. 

174. Tenures o£ the North-Western Punjab moulded or created 
by official action. — This tract is bounded on the south by the Salt Eange 
and on the west by the Indus. It includes the districts of Attock, Jhelum, 
Bawalpindi and Hazara between the Indus and the Jhelum, and the district 
-of Gujrat between the latter river and the Chenab. There are Pathan 
settlements to the east of the Indus. In some of these traces of characteristio 
Pathan tenures remained at annexation, and even now they have not dis- 
appeared eveiywhere.'jf In no part of the Piinjab was the influence of ou^: 

*ilultan Gazetteer, pages 171-172. 

-j-Multan Gazetteer, page 172. 

. XSee Settlement Commissioner’s (Mr, Lynll’s) Revie-w of the Lodhran Assessment Report,, 
paragraph 2, and Judgment No. 110 of 1885 (Civil) reported in the Punjab Record of December.- 
1885. 

§Dera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer, page 79. 

||Stoedman’s Settlement’Report of Jhang, paragraph 84. 

^ For VMh see paragraph 3C1 of Cracroft’s Settlement Report of Ra-walpindi and page-- 
- 161 of Wace’s Settlement Report of Hazara. For other Pathan tenures see paragraphs 4 and. 
69 of Chapter V of the latter report. 
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^rst Settlement Officers in moulding and even creating land tenures more 
strongly marked.* This was a necessary result of the effect of Sikh rule in 
obliterating old rights and reducing all persons dependent on the land to 
-one common level. The process had gone much further in Gujrat, Eawal- 
pindi and Hazara than in the wilder tract along the Indus now forming part 
of the Attock district. f The juxtaposition of dominant families and clans 
and of a miscellaneous collection of inferior tribes is a feature of the north- 
west as of the south-west of the Punjab. The heads of some of the fighting 
clans, such as the Gakhars, ruled wide tracts under the nominal suzerainty 
of the Delhi Emperors. But wherever the arm of the Sikh ruler could reach 
the great families and clans fared badly. In Attock they retained in a large 
measure their old power and influence, and the leading men among them 
had up to annexation to be conciliated by the' grant of liberal clialiarams.% 
some of which survive to this day.§ The settlements of Jhelum and Piawal- 
pindi were not completed till after the Mutinj’-, and there was a disposi- 
tion, stronger towards theif close than at their beginning, to concede some- 
thing to the descendants of men, who had been stripped of their influence by 
the Sikhs, while at the same time maintaining the actual cultivators of the 
soil in most of the privileges which they had acquired. H 

175. Foyms of ownership recognized. — Our officers had in fact 
to seek for a fair compromise of conflicting claims. In Gujrat, which was the 
first of the districts to be settled, and where the Sildi mill had ground exceed- 
ing small, the old owners, known as warisan do not seem to have pressed 
their claims very hotly But in Jhlonm and Eawalpincli, which then in- 
cluded tahsils now in Attock, the former lords of the soil vehemently con- 
tested the proprietary right with the cultivating communities. The original 
villages of the leading clans often covered very large areas, and cultivators 
had been located in'outlying dliohs, or hamlets, whose occupants now claimed 
to be treated as entirely independent communities. Tenants in the parent vil- 
lages alleged that they also possessed full rights as owners on the ground that 
the old land-holders had received from them no sort of recognition of 
proprietorship. A similar state of things existed in Hazara, where the 
settlement did not begin till 1868. Pour classes of owners emerged — 

(a) taluMars or 'ala malihan, 

(b) malikan or warisan, 

(c) adna malikan, and 

(d) malikan kabza. 


^Captain. Hector Mackenzie’s Settlement Report of Gujrat, paragraphs ICG — 177 and 
194—197. 

Cracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, Chapter III. 

Brandreth’s Settlement Report of Jhelum, Section IV. 

Wace’s Settlement Report of Hazara, Chapter V. 

^Captain Hector Mackenzie’s Settlement Report of Gujrat, paragraph 169. 

Cracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraphs 279-2S0. * 

Wace’s Settlement Report of Hazara, page 6 . 

JCracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraphs 279-280. 

§The Khan of Makhad in Attock receives one-fourth of the revenue of the estates owned 
By Pathans of Ins clan, and the Maliks of Pindigheb in the same district get an allowance equal 
-to one-quarter of the revenue of 2C villages, and made up in some cases of an assignment of 16 
per cent, paid by Government'and 10 per cent, as aiahiqilari allowance paid by the landowners, 
4»nd in others of 10 per cent, paid by Government and 15 per cent, by the proprietors. , 

llBrandreth’s Settlement Report of Jhelum, paragrapLs 98 and 266 — 265. 

Cracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraph 301. 

^Captain Hector Mackenzie’s Settlement Report of Gujrat, paragraph' 170. 
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' The nature of the tenure of owners of the last class has been described 
in paragraph 142. It was introduced into the settlement of the North- 
Western districts of the Punjab under the orders of Mr. Thornton, the Com- 
missioner of Eawalpindi.* It has been remarked that he invented the name, 
but not the thing. At any rate the solution of the ownership problem which 
he proposed was not unfair, and where it was adopted, the form of landholding 
produced was not unlike that which had grown up spontaneously in some of 
the South-Western districts. Of course new tenures of ynalikan kabza are 
created whenever land is sold without its appurtenant share in the common 
waste. ‘ . 

176. Tenures of Gujrat and Rawalpindi. — In Gujrat the original 
landowners were generally recognised as full proprietors, hut a considerable 
body of malikan knbza was also created, who paid nothing but the revenue 
assessed on their holdings, buthad no sliare in the village waste. Very few 
claims to iallnkdari rights were made or admitted, and the percentages on 
the land revenue allowed were small, and never apparently' exceeded 10 per 
cent.f In Pawalpiiidi full proprietary right was conceded to most of the 
persons found in possession of the soil. In the plain villages Sikh rule bad 
stripped the old fighting clans of almost every shred of superiority, and the 
landowm'ng body as a whole and generally also within each estate is of a very 
heterogeneous character, and the communal bond hardly exists, klany 
persons were also recorded as malikan kabza, but some of them were not full 
owners even of their own holdings, but paid a proprietary fee over and 
above the land revenue.J VTiere ialnkdari rights were admitted, the taluk- 
dars were given no rights in the common lands. In the Murree and Kahuta 
hills the tenures described in paragraphs 150 — 163, if they ever existed, had 
disappeared long before British rule began. Here the Sikhs' did not break 
up the old clan organization, and the country is still parcelled out 'among 
different tribes. 

177. Tenures of Attock. — This is also a feature of th'e land tenures of 
the Attock district. Some of the leading families there were able to maintain 
BO strong a position that we still find large properties consisting of several 
or even many villages owned by a single ])erson or by a small group of near 
relations. Some of the tahikdars not only receive allowances from the inferior 
owners, but also own the waste. We have the same curious combination as 
in Eawalpindi of malikan kabza pure and simple and persons paying pro- 
prietary dues to full owners, but themselves possessing no rights in the village- 
common. A few instances occur of inferior owners paying a share of the crop 
to the-superior owners, just as if they were tenants. The peculiar nmkarrari- 
dari tenure of Attock will be more properly described in the next chapter. 
The above remarks apply to the three tahsils of Attock formerly belonging to 
Eawalpindi. In the fourth, Talagang, which was transferred from Jhelum, 
there are a few superior owners receiving ialukdari dues, but having no share 
in the waste. But in a good many other estates the representatives of the- 
original 7nalikan kabza created at the first Eegular Settlement of Jhelum are 

*Craoroft’s Settlement Eeport of Ra-walpindi, paragraph 300. 

■f Captain Hector Mackenzie’s Settlement Eeport of Gujrat, paragraph 177. 

JCracroft’s Settlement Eeport of Ea-walpindi, paragraph 300, also table on pages 130 

■ndlSl. - . 
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.•also inferior owners, for, besides having no share in the waste, they pay 
.Tnalikana to the rest of the proprietors. 

178. Tenures of Jhelum. — This combination of inferior ownership 
with the malik kabza tenure is in fact a characteristic feature of all original 
tenures of the latter class throughout the old Jhelum district. But there is a 
curious variation in some estates, “ the projjrietors being divided into three 
-classes — 

(1) 'asl malikan or 'asl umrisan ; 

(2) tcarisan kabza ; 

(3) malikan kabza. * 

* * * * In general the third class has as usual no share 

in the sliamilat ; the second takes a share therein calculated on its own holdings 
-only ; and the first takes a share calculated on the holdings of the malikan 
habza as well as on its own.” 

Talukdars with no share in the waste, and merely having a right to 
receh e a percentage on the land revenue as an acknowledgment of ancient 
•claims, are found in some seventy villages.* 

178-A. Tenures of Hazara. — The dominant tribes of the Hazara district 
•won theii’ possessions (joirasal) by the sword in the century and a half which 
preceded British rule. The Gakhars of the Khanpur tract form an exception. 

The waris was the last conqueror.” Q’he conquering tribe might leave or 
‘locate bodies of cultivators on border lands, from whom little was exacted 
but feudal aid in war as lakhans or loin-girders. Or it might hold the fat lands 
in the plains, and let the older inhabitants keep the hill lands on payment 
of light rents supplemented by personal services. The conquerors had in the 
end to yield to the Sikhs. Some fled the country, but most submitted. 
The Sikhs as usual treated the ^oaris and tlie cultivator alike, making ex- 
ceptions in the cases of some powerful men and families whom it was worth 
while to conciliate. They introduced a further element of confusion by giving 
Jeases of villages in a number of cases to reA^enue farmers, who had no here- 
ditary connection with the soil, and some of these survived down to the Eegu- 
Jar Settlement made in 1868 — 1874, When British rule began the usual 
struggle between the old waris class and the actual possessors of the soil 
began and was only concluded twenty-fiA'o years later at the Eegular Settle- 
ment. The Settlement Oflficer, Captain Wace, described the general result as 
iollows ; — “ The cases are few in which a member of the old icaris class has 
been denied all footing in his- old heritage ; on the other hand, short of re- 
fusing such men a moderate recoA’ei'y of their old status, we haA'e maintained 
in a privileged position as owners or as hereditarj’^ tenants, those who obtained 
■possession during Sikh rule, and had continued to hold the land under our 
Tule.” The revenue fai'mer pure and simple was dispossessed. In one case at 
least where the jagirdar had ahvays treated the persons in possession of the 
soil as tenants and levied grain rents, he was recognised as proprietor, 
though an exception was made when the occupant was a member of an 
-.old waris family. The loyalty of the Gakhars was rewarded by the restora- 
•tion to them of their ownership of the Khanpur tract, which had been in 
abeyance for 40 years, and most of the cultivators there were recorded aa 


*Soe paragraphs 116 — 117 of Mr. Talbot’s Settlement Report of Jhelum. 
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'loccupancy tenants. The malik Ttahza tenure, was introduced in Hazara, 
^though not on a very large scale, the more usual course being to protect 
subordinate rights by the grant of hereditary tenancies. There are in a 
few villages persons holding an intermediate position between full owners and 
malikan kabza. They are known as imlikan ba rasad kabza or in the Khanpur 
"tract as gitzara-hlmars'^, and their rights in the waste are the same as those of 
Avarisan kabza in Jhelum. Of course in the hill villages of Hazara, where the 
people live in homesteads or little hamlets scattered over a large area, the 
•communal bond is very weak.f 

179, Policy adopted as to the assessment of jagir estates and 
‘Other revenue-free holdings. — Under native rule, where rent and 
^revenue are almost synonymous terms, a revenue assignment conveyed to 
"the grantee the right to take from the cultivators all that a landowner would 
■now realize. The principle was gradually established that the limitation by 
-the British Government of its claim on the produce and the commutation 
of this clairh into a cash demand in khalsa villages involved similar action in 
jagir estates. The 43rd paragraph of the despatch constituting the Board 
of Administration provided that, in order to preA'ent jngirdars or other 
Jrevenue-free holders from deriving more from the land than would be taken 
by the Government whose place they occupied, each village or tract which 
constituted a separate revenue-free tenure should be assessed. Accordingly 
the Board of Administration issued orders that, when any of the districts 
^annexed in 1849 came under re.gular settlement, the revenue payable by all 
■the jagir estates included in it should be determined by the Settlement 
. -Officers.! Shortly before this the Settlement Officers in the Cis-Sutlej States 
lad been directed to bring all assigned villages under assessment.§ Hithef- 
to only 'those jagir estates had been assessed in which a settlement was asked 
for either by the jagirdar or by the landowners. For one reason or another 
■these orders were not lallr carried out, and they did not ready apply to the 
petty grants, the fields included in which were treated as minhai, i.e., ex- 
-eluded from the assessable area. In the early days of our rule landowners 
were very sceptical as to the benefits of a cash assessment, and sometimes 
preferred to give the jagirdar his dues in the way to which they had always 
been accustomed, and in a few instances, Avhere the regular settlement broke 
down and had to be revised, our officers shrank from further reducing the 
income of assignees akeady affected by the change from grain to cash collec- 
tions, and gave the proprietors of jagir estates the option of continuing to 
pay the excessive revenue assessed or resuming grain payments. -To make a 
cash assessment of the small plots held by Brahmans and village servants, 
and limit the right of the assignees to the receipt of it, would have entirely 
•altered the character of these assignments and made them’ almost valueless 
"to the grantees. The Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular Bill of 
1860 brought together the instructions issued from time to time as to 
assignees of land-revenue. It is there laid down that any exception from the 
rule that all revenue-free holdings should be assessed, must be supported 


♦See Captain Wace’s Settlement Eeport of Hazara, page 308. 

fFor a fuller account of the land tenures of Hazara, Chapter V of Captain Wace’s Settles 
fluent Eeport may be consulted. 

jBoard’s Circular No. 13, dated 2Gth February 1852. 

^Board’s letter No. 447, dated 13th February 1862. 
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Tsy special orders of the Financial Commissioner. Where both parties, the' 
proprietors and the Government assignees, were satisfied, absolute compli- 
ance with the terms of settlement had not been enforced, but in case of dis- 
pute the courts must enforce compliance with them and, when once intro- 
duced, they could not afterwards be departed from. 

179-A- Existing practice. — Section 48 (8) of the Land Eevenue Aotr 
(XVII of 1887) provides that “ land may he assessed to land-revenue not- 
withstanding that that revenue, by reason of its having been assigned,, 
released, compounded for, or redeemed, is not paj’^ahle to the Government,”' 
and it is the general policy of the administration to make no distinction in-, 
this respect between jagir and khalsa land. As the revenue must, in the • 
absence of a special order of the Local Government to the contrary passed, 
under section 48 (2) of the Act, be assessed inimoney (see the 5th of the As- 
sessment Instructions of 1893 in Appendix I), it is the duty of a Settlement 
Officer either to determine a cash demand for assigned estates and holdings- 
where grain coreetions have hitherto preyailed. or, if he thinks that the 
existing system should be continued, to apidy for sanction to the adoption of 
this course. Even where the assignee is also landowner, the revenue must- 
he assessed in order that the cesses may he calculated in the usual way. 

180. Assignee’s connection with the land sometimes amounted” 
to a proprietary status. — While it was the general policy to treat jagirdars - 
and m’afidars merely as standing in the place of Government, it was hard 
to deny that their connection Anth the land had in many cases grown into- 
something much stronger. An assignee under the Sikh Government con- - 
^tantly interfered freely in the management of the lands included in his- 
grant, especially as regards the waste, sinking Avells, locating new cultivators- 
and planting gardens. In this respect he merely claimed the same powers 
as the kardars exercised in khalsa estates, hut with this difference that, as he ■ 
hoped by one means or another to make his assignment a permanent one, 
he was prepared sometimes to spend his own money on the improvement of" 
the property. In the case of small ydafi plots the assignee often cultivated 
himself or arranged for the cultivation. From this state of things difficult 
questions as to the oAvnership of assigned lands arose in our early settlements, 
-and it was felt that in some cases the assignee had a claim either to the rights.- 
of a full proprietor or of a 'ialukdar. The disposition to recognize such claims-- 
was somewhat strengthened by the change of feeling produced by the events 
of 1857, to which allusion has been made in paragraph 118.* When an as- 
signee Avas recognized as owner of a m'afi plot, his proprietary right AA^as usually- 
confined to the land actually in his possession. .He Avas a malik kabza merely, 
with no title to a share in the profits of the village common land. The ■ 
superior title of the original owners of the estate Avas sometimes recognized- 
by the imposition of a small jJroprietaiy fee or malikana, in which case the- 
m‘afidar combined the tenures of malik kabza AAuth that of an inferior proprie- 
tor [malik adna) or became an occupancy tenant. 

181. Settlement Avith assignees or with their heirs. — The ques- 
tion of the status to be assigned to an assignee Avas, of comse closely con- 
nected Avith that of his right to claim a settlement Avhen his grant Avas resumed'.. 

*Craoroft’s Settlement Keport of Ka\A’aIpindi, paragraph 294-295. 




His admission to one involved the idea that he possessed a proprietary title- 
of some kind. In Book Circular LIII of 1860 the following rules on the- 
subject were laid down, and these were reproduced with some alterations- 
n the rules issued under the 1st Land Eevenue Act (XXXIII of 1871).* 

“ The ex-m’afidars or heirs of deceased m'fiadars are only entitled to demand the privilega- 
of a sub'lease, supposing — 

(t) they reside in the village and orvn or cultivate the land, 

(it) they have planted gai^ens, or have tombs, temples, or buildings on the land, 

(in) they have sunk -wells and improved the land, 

(tv) they can show some particular cause connecting them with the land. It is obvious- 
that the great majority of m'ajidars cannot urge these claims. In cases of peculiar- 
hardship the Deputy Commissioner may recommend that the settlement he made - 
■with the ex-m’afidars. 

“ If their claim bo admitted they are entitled to a sub-lease on half-assets, but they 

•will pay their asECS.cment through the lambardars Of the assessment thus ■ 

calculated, 10 per cent, is deducted and left at the disposal of the lambardars to cover pachotra, 
patwans' fees, road fund, school fund, malba, and chavlidart, the expenses of management 
and village cesses ; but, if the m'afidar was in the habit of paying malilana, the sub-lessees -will 
pay it still. The sub-lessees u-ill have power to locate cultivators, but they are liable to be ousted 
from the lease at once as an intermediate tenure, should they fail to pay on demand to the lam- 
bardars the assessment and the 10 per cent, and malikana (where this last is proved to be demand- 
able) at any time within one month before the instalments of the Government revenue fall due.” 

Provision was also made for the settlement of lapsed grants vitli the 
heirs of the late assignees at half the usual rates of assessment if the Deputy - 
Commissioner considered the case one of hardship “ proprietary or occupaney^ 
rights remaining undisturhed.”t 

182. _ Existing rule on the subject. — When the late assignee is not. 
recorded in the record-of -rights as owner of the land of which the revenue has- 
been resumed, the Collector must nevertheless consider whether his occupa- . 
tion or enjoyment of the land has been, as a matter of fact, such as to entitle 
him or his heir to be made liable for the land-revenue, and, if so, he must, 
make him or his heir liable for the same for the term of the settlement. 

183. Instructions issued with reference to the rule.; — The fol- 
lowing instructions have been issued with reference to the last section : — 

“ 'When an ex-m'ajidar or the heir of a vi’afidar claims to become res- 
ponsible for the payment of the revenue of a lapsed assignment, the Collector- 
will enquire whether the history and circumstances of the holding lead to the- 
conclusion that the m'afidars have actually held and enjoyed an interest in the 
land equivalent to a proprietary or sub-proijrietary tenm-e, and entitling 
the claimant to a settlement under section 61 of Act XYII of 1887. The 
mere fact that another person or the village community is shown as o-syner m. 
the record-of-rights must not be taken as justifying the summary rejection 
of the claim. It throws the burden of proof on the petitioner, from whorn the 
Collector will require satisfactory evidence before holding that he is entitled 
to'a settlement. It must be remembered that it is often difficult to decide- 
from some of the older settlement records whether or not a m’afidar was- 
admitted to be the owner of his m’afi plot. His name was usually 
shown in the ownership column with the title of m’afidar. Sometimes a note- 
was added that he was owner as well as assignee, or that another person was- 
o-vmer. The tendency in later settlements has been to assume that the m’afi^- 

*Tbe provisions as to cesses were changed and alJ reference to the circumstances under.- 
■which an cx-m’ afidar might be ousted from this holding was avoided. 

tBook Circular XXMX of 1860 and Rules under Act XXXIII of 18 71 D. 13 — IX. 
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^assessment of the land-revenue acting under sections 50 and 61 of the Aot«, 
^ .Mutation of names may follow, subject to the provisions of Section 37 of the 
-Act, or a civil suit determining the proprietary status of the parties may pos- 
-sibly involve the necessity of a reconsideration of the settlement of the re- 
tfiumed assignment, but the claim of any person to be liable for an assessment 
-of land-revenue is by section 158, clause (viii) of the Act, excluded from the 
-cognizance of the civil courts, and the revenue officer’s decision in regard 
to this,matter will, therefore, not be liable to be disputed in the court.”* 

184. Rights acquired by lessees. — The rights acquired by the 
; lessees of Government waste lands, who have fulfilled the terms of their leases 

have differed greatly at different times. They must be decided with reference 
to the stipulations on the subject embodied in the deeds of lease, the provisions 
-of the rales in force when they were made, and, where the intention, 

- of the rules is obscure, by the interpretation put upon them by the orders of 
■Government. The matter is dealt with at greater length in the Land Ad- 
rministration Manual, Appendix III. 

185. Native Governments claimed large rights over waste. — 

IVe have seen that native Governments claimed large rights over the waste, 

■ whether it was included in the somewhat uncertain boundaries of villages or 
•■-consisted, as in the Western Punjab, of vast tracts of land covered with scanty 
.grass and scrub jangal over which certain elans or families asserted a loose 
-sort of dominion. In the hills the Raja possessed a definite and exclusive 
.proprietorship in the forests and waste lands, and any rights over them 
' enojyed by his subjects were merely rights of user. The tendency of the 
British administration has been to withdraw from all interference with the 
management of the waste, where any community could assort any roason- 

■ Urble proprietary claim with reference to it and was likely ever to be able to 
bring'it under culthmtion, and further in some cases to transmute what were 

.nothing more than rights of user into rights of o'wnership. 

186. Three ways of dealing with waste — 1. To include, all of it 
the boundaries of estates. — Without entering into details it may he 

.said that Government has dealt Avith the waste in one of three ■ways. Where 
the village system was strong, the limits witliin which the cattle of each 
community grazed were known. It was the policy of Government to 
> define these limits exactly so as to prevent disputes betAveen adjoining estates 
which . often ended in riot and bloodshed, and to treat all unoccupied Avaste 
included within the boundary of each estate as the common property of its 

- owners. This Avas the plan generally carried out in the Eastern and Central 
Punjab. Even-Avhere the cultivated area was only a small part of the total 
area of the village, there AA^as no thought of claiming the excessive Av^aste as 
the property of the State. Even areas to which no private title could he 

■'established, such as the lands of deserted villages, were often restored to the 
jformer occupants Avhere they could be traced. In the early days when 
:-the part of the country referred to above Avas put under settlement, and fot 

*Aa er-assignee’s rights may be those, not of a mukarraridar or inferior proprietor, but of a 
^ialukdar or superior proprietor. The rights, if any, Avhich the ex-jagirdar of a ■^vhole village 
rpossesses ■vrill be of the latter kind (Rev. Judg. I of 1894). 
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'many years afterwards, it was the prevailing opinion that property in landt' 
was the last thing Government should seek to acquire or retain.* 

187. Excess waste included in . village boundaries. — But at tha- 
same time the Government was prepared to a certain extent to follow the 
practice of the native rulers whom it had succeeded by planting new settle^ 
ments in villages which had more waste than they could manage or bring 
under cultivation within a reasonable period. Accordingly it was provided.* 
in section 8 of Kegulation VII of 1822 that “ where the waste land belonging- 
to or adjoining any mahal is very extensive, so as considerably to exceed the- 
quantity required for pasturage or othemdse usefully appropriated, it shall' 
be competent to the revenue oflSicers to grant leases for the same, to any 
persons who may be willing to undertake the cultivation, in perpetuity or- 
for such periods as the Governor-General in Council shall determine, and to- 
assign to the zamindars or others who may establish a right of property in the- 
lands so granted an allowance equivalent to 10 per cent, on the amount pay- 
able to Government by the lessees in lieu and bar of all claim to or in the waste- 
lands so granted.”! 

188. Second way of dealing with waste to acknowledge that it" 
belongs to the people, but reserve certain trees. — In Kangra, as we’ 
have seen, the State could properly have claimed the owner sliip of all the- 
waste with some unimportant exceptions. But the policy of the settlements- 
in the plains was unfortunately followed in dealiog with an entirely different- 
set of circumstances, and the waste became village property except that the 
State’s rights in certain valuable kinds of trees wm-e reserved. In Kulu 
the waste has been retained as the property of the State, subject to rights of 
user enjoyed by the people. 

189. Third way of dealing with waste to include an ample area im 
village boundaries and claim the rest. — In the Western Punjab the- 
villages cannot be said to have had any boundaries so far as the waste was-- 
concerned. Boundaries were laid down at settlement in such a way as to 
include in each estate an ample area of grazing land, and the rest of the waste 
was claimed as the property of the State.J In some cases the liberahty shown 
in these arrangements was carried to excess. The extension of cultivation 
in the tracts in the west of the Punjab is only possible by the development 
of canal irrigation at Government expense, and obviously when the State is- 
landlord as vrell as ruler, it has greater facilities for executing such improve- 
ments. 

190. Appropriation of land thrown up by rivers for plantations. — 

It will sometimes be found that certain lands on the hanks of rivers 
or islands in streams are recorded as Government property. Mr. B. Thornton,. 


*See e.g., paragraph 19 of the remarks on the system of Land Eevenue Administration- 
prevalent in the North-Western Provinces prefixed to Thomason’s “ Directions for Settlement. 
OfiScers.” Of., Gust’s Eevenue Manual, page 5 ; “ There are cases in which Government 
may appear as actual ovmer of the soil, but unwillingly so, and sound policy suggests that such- 
properties should be at once got rid of.” 

tPor the acticfti taken with reference to deserted sites and excess waste in the Thanesar and 
Ambala districts, see Kamal-Ambala Settlement Eeport, paragraphs 106, 109, and 112. 

JSee paragraph 60 of Lord Dalhousie’s despatch constituting the Board of Administra- 
tion and paragraph 9 of the Board’s No. 60, dated 17th January 1852, printed on pages 365-66. 
of Barkley’s Non-Eegulation Law of the Punjab. An interesting account of the action taken in. 
the Western Punjab in a district containing both hill and plain rdkhs -will be found in Chapter- 
Vm of Mr. Thomson’s Settlement Report of Jhelum. 
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•when Commissioner of Eawalpindi, proposed that when lands suitable for 
plantations were thrown up by rivers, arrangements should be made for the 
appropriation of a portion ,of them for this purpose. Sir John Lawrence 
-approved of the suggestion, and in drawing attention to it, the Financial 
•Commissioner remarked : “ Where the extent of land thrown up is very 
darge as compared with the area of the village adjoining, to which it would 
ordinarily appertain, the right of the village to the possession of the whole 

•may well admit of question.' Every case..' will be reported 

"to the Commissioner, and the Deputy Commissioner should state 

whether any, and what, compensation should be given to the proprietors 
■of 'the adjoining village.”* The rules on the subject issued under the Land 
'Eevenue Act of 1871 were reproduced among the executive instructions 
-contained in Eevenue Circular No. 33, when it was first issued in 1890. 
But they were omitted in the revised edition, and would now perhaps be 
■regarded as obsolete, and the provision that under certain circumstances 
lands exposed by the recession df a river will be claimed as Government 
property should not be acted on by a Settlement Officer -ndthout first ob- 
' iiaining the sanction of the Financial Commissioner. A proposal to assert 
'that Government has a proprietary title in river beds was negatived in 1877.f 
But orders were issued that “ in the administration paper of all villages 
adjoining or including rocky rivers or streams, a clause should be inserted 
■reserving to Government the right to take without compensation boulders 
lying in the beds of rivers and streams in the village concerned. 

191. OvmersMp of mines, quarries, &c. — The ownership of all mines 
of metal and coal and of gold washings by the State was asserted in section 
:29 of Act XXXIII of 1871 and again in section 41 of Act XVII of 1887, where 
earth-oil is also declared to be Government property. The title of Govern- 
ment being secured by legislation need not be referred to in records-of-rights. 
-But care must be taken to safeguard any rights possessed by the State in 
■forests, quarries, -the spontaneous produce of land, and the like, by noticing 
.them in the village administration paper. The law on the subject is a little 
-intricate. The fact that a record-of-rights framed after the passing of 
Act XXXIII of 1871 does not expressly declare that any “ forest, quarry, 
unclaimed, unoccupied, deserted or waste land, spontaneous produce, or other 
■accessory interest in land ” belongs to Government raises a presumption that 
-it belongs to the land-owners of the estate in which it is situated. No such 
■presumption arises in the case of records framed before the passing of that 
-Act. Unless it is expressly provided in them that any forest, quarry, &c., 
-belongs to the land-owners, it is presumed to be the property of the State. 
.But the presumption “ may be rebutted by showing — 

(a) from the record or report made by the assessing officer at the time 

of assessment, or 

(b) if the record or report is silent, then from a comparison between 

the assessment of villages in which there existed, and the 
assessment of villages of similar character in which there did 
not exist, any forest or quarry, or any such land or interest, 

♦Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 99 of 1855. Attention -was again drawn to the 
.-matter in the Revenue Administration Reports for 1861-62 and 1862-63, and in circulars issued 
■by the Financial Commissioner in 1864. 

•j-Punjab Government No. 213, dated 2nd March 1877. 

JFinancial Commissioner’s Circular No. 8 of 1877. 
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that the forest, quarry, land, or interest was taken into account in the assess- 
ment of the land-revenue.”* 

The legal provisions referred to above carry out the policy laid down in a 
despatch from the Secretary of State, Ko. 35 of 25th March 1880, and Govern- 
ment of India letter No. 1 — 43, dated 15th May 1880. 

192. Kankar. — The following instructions were issued in 1876 with 
reference to the claim of Government to the ownership of kanhar found in 
village lands 

” In the case of all villages in which kankar beds are known to exist,- 
or in which there is any probability of their being hereafter discovered, an 
entry is to he made in the administration paper, -sv^hen framed at settle- 
ment, declaring all kankar already discovered, or which may hereafter be - 
discovered, to be the property of Government, and in such villages kankar - 
is not to be reckoned as an asset of the village for the purpose of assessment. 

‘‘ Where kankar beds are claimed as the property of the village or of 
individuals, the Settlement Officer will investigate the claim and, if it is sup- 
ported by a judicial decision or by any relinquishment of the Government 
rights made by competent authority, will report the case for special orders. 
If in any such case it is decided that the Government rights have been lost- 
or relinquished, the kankar should be taken into account in framing the - 
assessment of the village.”! 

193. Saltpetre not treated as Government property.' — The ques- 
tion of the rights of Government in saltpetre was raised in 1891 in connection • 
’svith the settlement of the Hissar district when the Punjab Government - 
held that neither the saltpetre earth nor the educed saltpetre can properly 
he brought under the term “ spontaneous produce or other accessory interest 
in land ” within the meaning of Section 42 of the Land Eevenue Act. It 
was added that Sir James Lyall believed that “ in practice the Government 
nowhere in the Punjab claims proprietary right in saltpetre earth, or a title- 
to a monopoly of the right of educing saltpetre, though preceding native 
Governments may have claimed such a title. All that Government claims - 
is the right of regulating or preventing the manufacture.” Saltpetre or 
.jsliora must not be recorded therefore as Government property in the village ■ 
administration paper, and any profits which the land-ov/ners derive from it 
may be taken into account in assessing the land-revenue. J. If for any reason- 
they are left unassessed the fact that Government has not abandoned* its- 
right to assess them at some future time should be distinctly noted. 

194. Management, sale and lease of Government waste lands. — 

The existing rules regarding the management, sale and lease of Government 
waste lands are noticed in the Land Administration Manual, Appendices- 
III and IV. 


♦Section 42. 

tParagraplis 4 and 5 of Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 1-S. of 1876. The- 
riglit of Government to dig for kankar ■vrithout the consent of the land-o%vners ■(vas not admitted, 
in 1866, ■when Sir. Gust’s Revenue Manual was published (see page 94 of that hook). 

JPimjah Government No. 650, dated 9th November 1891. 



CHAPTER IX. On the rights of tenants. 

195. Classes of tenants. — Tenants are usualiy considered to be of 
tvro kinds, occupancy tenants and tenants-at--v^l. The vernacular equiva- 
lents are maurusi or hereditary, and gJiair-maunisi or non-bereditary.* An 
occupancy tenant has a right to hold his land so long as he pays the rent fixed 
hy authority, and to pass it on to his descendants on the same terms. A 
tenant-at-will is a tenant from j'^ear to year, and his rent is determined by the 
agreement between himself and his landlord. The status of the occupancy 
tenant depends on law Vvhether statute or customary, the status of tho 
tenant-at-will depends on contract, though certain stipulations, if included in 
a contract of letting, will be treated by the courts as invalid.f A more de- 
tailed and precise classification of tenants is into — 

(1) occupancy tenants whose rights are determined hy the provisions 

of Act XVI of 1887 ; 

(2) tenants of Government lands whose tenancies have been created 

under Act V of 1912 ; 

(3) tenants for a fixed term exceeding one year under a contract or' 

decree or order of a competent authority; 

(4) tenants from year to year. 

But even this classification cannot he regarded as quite exhaustive. 
It does not include the mortgagor tenant whose fixity of tenure is secured 
bj one of the statutory forms of mortgage allowed by the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act, XIII of 1900, or some of the local forms of tenure referred to in 
paragraph 215. The position of the former is explained in the 4l3t 
paragraph of the Land Administration Manual. 

196. Early history of occupany right in the United Pro- 
vinces. — The Punjab received the distinction between occupancy tenants 
and tenants-at-will with the rest of its early Kevenue Code from the United 
Provinces. The possession of a right to fixity of tenure by many cultivators 
5n northern India was early recognised. Indeed the fact that in Lower 
Bengal the connection of the persons whom we had recognized as proprietors 
with the land was often far more recent than that of the cultivators inevi- 
tably suggested that the latterUiad rights in the soil that required protection.. 
Fixity of tenure of resident cultivators at rents determined by authority 
-was a prominent feature of the Bengal settlement as originally planned. t 
Eegulation XXVIII of 1803 professed to extend the Bengal system to the 
North-Western Provinces, but it left the subject of tenant right in a- vague 

is better to use these well known terms than to adopt translations of “ occupancy ’t 
and “^non-oocupancy,” such as dakhilLar and gltair-dakhilkar. 

fAct XVI of 1887, Section 101 (b) and (c). 

JSee Eegulations 11, XXXIII and LI of 1895. For an interesting discussion of the whole 
question klr. E. M. Bird’s Minute, dated 26th September 1832, printed On page 419 of Selections 
from the Eevenue Eecoids of the North-Western Provinces Government, 1822 — 33, may he.- 
consulted. 
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:and uncertain condition. The provisions of Eegulation VII of 1822 were 
more definite. By its 9th section Settlement Officers were required not only 
•to prepapre a record of “ persons en 303 Tng the possession and pro.perty of the 
soil, or vested with any heritable or transferable interest ” in it, that is to say, 

•of proprietors, but also of “ the rates per bigha demandable from the 

resident cultivators, not claiming any transferable property in the soil 
■whether possessing the right of hereditary occupancy or not.” But, as 
^already noticed, small progress was made with the settlement of rights till 
Eegulation IX of 1833 was passed. In the discussions which .preceded the 
■passing of that Act the rights of tenants were much referred to, but it is 
, clear that no very definite conclusions on the subject had yet been generally 
reached. Mr. E. M. Bird held that every tenant who lived in a village had a 
right to have his rent fixed by Grovernment, however long or short had been 
his residence, and was entitled to occupy the land as long as he paid the 
Tent. Bents should be fixed for the term of settlement, and be revised simul- 
taneously with the revision of the land reventie. Non-resident or pahi-' 
liashi tenants had no such rights, and should be left to make their own bargain 
■^th the land-owner.* Lord William Bentinck in a Minute, dated 26th 
'September 1832, observed ; — f “ I have little hestitat'Ion in declaring my 
-conviction that there is very generally all over India a description of rairjats 
having a proprietary title in the lands cultivated by them. These raiyats 
are termed mirasidars, mirasi maurusi,X hhvdkaslit, hadim, and have other 
designations. Those resident raiyats, again, who may acquire a sort of 
possessory title by prescription, are called chap^arhands, jama’, jadid, and 
other appellations.” The former class had possessed a right ” of appropri- 
ating the surplus produce of the soil after satisfying the Government demand, 
and should be treated as proprietors as regards the enjoyment of the profits 
arising out of the limitation of the Government demand.” The second class 
had possessed no defined rights, but were “ entitled to consideration on proof 
of prescriptive occupancy.” Lord William Bentinck dissented entirely from 
Mr. E. M. Bird’s view that all resident cultivators were ” entitled to have 
their rents fixed without reference to the term of their residence.” “ It 
should,” he remarked “ always be borne in mind that, though there may 
be cultivators who have proprietary right or rights of occupancy, it does 

not foUow that all cultivators have such rights The greatest 

care should be taken to avoid confounding the mere 

agricultural labourer (or individual who, having settled in the village as 
a, stranger many years ago, has ever since continued to cultivate at the 
discretion of the zamindar), with the hereditary raiyat, whose ancestors 
perhaps first broke up the soil and paid the revenue or rent of the' lands 
direct to the servants of the State.^” In an earlier Minute he had observed 
that “ wherever a resident cultivator may be found who has paid the same 
money rate for a consecutive period of twelve years, it is fair on pvery ground 
to determine that neither he nor his successor shall be subjected to any en- 
hanced demand. ”§ 

♦See Minute referred to in note on page 98. 

■^Page 3S5 of Selections from the Revenue Records of the iTorth-Western Provinces Govem- 
■Tnent, 1822 — 33. The paragraphs from which q[uotations are taken above are 35, 41, 42 and 44. 

'^Maurusi -was not yet appropriated as a title for occupancy tenants. 

§Paragraph 72 of a Minute, dated 20th January, 1832, printed on page 351 of Selections 
xSiom the 'Avenue Records of the North-Western Provinces Government, 1822 — 33. 
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197. Accepted ideas as to occupancy right at annexa' 
tion of Punjab. — The accepted ideas on the subject of tenant right 
fifteen years later, that is to say, about the time of the annexation of the 
Punjab, niay be gathered from the following extracts from the Directions 
for Settlement OflScers : — 

•• There can be no doubt that many non-proprietary cultivators 

are considered to have rights of occupancy, and thus two classes are com- 
monly recognized, those who are entitled to hold at fixed rates, and those 
who are mere tenants-at-will. Cultivators at fixed rates have a right to 
hold certain fields, and cannot be ejected from them so long as they pay those 

rates. They are not able to alienate them vithout the 

consent of the proprietors, but their sons or their immediate heirs, residing 
■with them in the village, would succeed on the same terms as themselves. 
Nor are they competent of themselves to perform any act which is considered 
to indicate proprietary right, such as the digging of a well, or the planting of 
a garden, or the location of a labourer. The simple right is to till their fields 
themselves, or to provide for their tillage, and for these fields they pay 
certain rates, and are in some cases liable to be called upon to perform certain 
services or to pay certain fees to the proprietors. So long as these conditions 
are fulfiled they cannot be ejected from their fields, and, if an attempt is 
made to eject them, they have their remedy by summary suit before the 
Collector. If they fail to pay the rent legally demandable, the proprietor 
must sue them summarily for the arrear, and, on obtaining a decree 

and failing to collect his dues, he may apply 

to the Collector to eject them It is impossible to lay do-wn 

any fixed rule defining what classes of cultivators are to be considered en- 
titled to hold at fixed rates. They are known in different parts of the 
country by different names, as chapparhand, hhudkasM, kadimi, maunisi, 
haJcMar, &c., all of which terms imply attachment to the soil or prescrip- 
tive right. Those who have no such right are commonly called haclia asmnis 
or pahilcasld. It has sometimes been supposed that all raiyats resident in the- 
village {kliudkaslit) are of the former class, and that those who reside in another 
village (pahikasht) have no rights. But there are frequent exceptions 
to this rule. Many cultivators residing in the village are mere tenants-at 
will, whilst those residing in neighbouring villages may have marked and 
recognized rights. Prescription is the best rule to follow. Those who have 
for a course of years occupied the same field at the same or at equitable rates 
are held to possess the right of continued occupancy whilst those whose 
tenure is not similarly sanctioned are considered tenants-at-will.”* Mr. 
Thomason was unable to lay down any fixed directions as to the determina- 
tion of the rents of occupancy tenants-j 

198. Grounds of occupancy right recognized in early Punjab 
^ settlements. — It seems to have been common in the United Provinces to 
admit twelve years’ uninterrupted possession of a holding at the same rate of 


♦Direction for Settlement Officers, edition 1849, paragraphs 127, 128 and 130. 
t Ditto ditto paragraph 134. 
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rent as a, sufficient proof of occupancy right. The twelve years’ rule* was 
■^ery generally adopted in early Punjab settlements, though the best revenue 
Officers held that it should not he regarded as the sole criterion, and that the 
quality, as well as the length, of occupation should be considered.! After- 
wards it became usual to draw a distinction between resident tenants, to 
whom the term asami was sometimes exclusively applied, and non-resident or 
paliikaslit tenants, and to accept twelve years’ possession as sufficient in 
the case of the former and twenty years in the case of the latter. In some 
settlements a file embodying the decisions as to the status of all tenants 
{nakslia viudaWiilat or misl ianhih Indulc muzaradn) was drawn up for every 
estate, and this is of great value in case of disputes. As a matter of fact in 
the absence of definite rules every Settlement Officer decided such cases as 
came before him according to his own view of what was right and proper. 
For example, grounds which one man would have considered enough to es- 
tablish a claim to a proprietary title, another might regard as only sufficient 
to justify him in treating a cultivator as an occupancy tenant. Paiwaris 
and other inferior native officials, who practically decided the status of cul- 
tivators in a great many cases, naturally followed the only definite rule they 
knew, which was that based on length of possession.! Landlords had not 
awakened to the profits to be derived from a cash assessment, and indeed 
these profits were mostly prospective. They were, therefore, little disposed 
to contest entries, the immediate effect of which was to make tenants share 
in the burden of a money demand which they dreaded, and where land was 
abundant and hands scarce the landowner was sometimes more eager to 
concede, than the tenant was to accept, an occupancy title.§ In some places 
tenant right was held to be transferable, in others not, and the local customs 
on this point were really various. 

199. Determination of rent in early Punjab settlements. — 

In the matter of fixing rents there was great diversity. In many instances it 
appeared that, with the exception of a few headmen, all cultivators, whether 
they belon ged to the original proprietary body or not, had paid revenue on 
equal terms by divisipn of crop or appraisement to the Sikh tax-gatherer, 
in others it was shown that the land-owners had been in the habit of receiving 
from the inferior cultivators under the name of malihana, hismi, or ismi some 
trifling share of the produce, or an anna in the rupee in the case of zabti 
crops, i.e., crops for which the State took a money payment. Settlement 
Officers exercised the power of regulating the rents of occupancy tenants, 
and even it would seem in some districts of tenants-at-vdll. In Eawalpindi 
and Attock, Major Cracroft fixed the rents of both occupancy tenants and 
tenants-at-will, and very generally at exactly the same rates. |j Conditions 

♦The rule sometimes took the form of twelve years’ occupation before annexation. 

jParagraph IS of Sir Richard Temple’s Review of Jlr. R. E. Egerton’s Lahore Settlement 
Report. £?/. Sir John Lawrence’s remarks in paragraph 3 of his Secretary’s letter Eo. 1010, 
dated 11th December 1855, to the Einancial Commissioner — “ The Chief Commissioner is not 
aware that a period of twelve years has ever been authoritatively fixed A Settle- 

ment Officer should be aware that it is the nature quite as much as the length of occupancy which 
entitles a cultivator to privileges.” 

{Settlement Commissioner’s Eo. 12, dated 12th January 1865, paragraph 8. 

§Elphinstone’s Settlement Report of Gugera, paragraph 60. Of. Morris’ Settlement Report 
of Gujranwala, paragraph 33, and O’Brien’s Settlement Report of Muzaffargarh, page 95. 

||See Butler’s Settlement Report of Attock tahsil, paragraph 26. 
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■were entered in village .administration papers forbidding any alteration of 
the rents of occupancy tenants during the term of the settlement, and a 
general provision to the same effect •was inserted in the Punjab Civil Code.* 

. -Our first Settlement Ofiicers had a strong prejudice against grain rents, and 
it seemed to them natm’al and only equitable -when they commuted the grain 
payment into a cash assessment in the case of the landlord, to do the same in 
'the case of the tenant. And the landlords’ great distrust of their ability to 
jay a money demand regularly no doubt often led them willingly to acquiesce 
in these proceedings. Very frequently no malikana at all was fixed unless 
■the tenant was shown to have been in the habit of paying sermani or some 
other proprietary fee. Where one was imposed, it took the shape of a trifling 
percentage on the land revenue. Gradually the expediency of always making 
the tenant pay more or less malikanavfhB admitted, f and in settling the amount 
more liberality was shown to the landlords after 1857 than had been usual 
.at an earlier period. There was less disposition than formerly to commute 
grain into money rents. The official objections to division of crop had grown 
weaker, and landlords were now anxious to maintam it wherever it still 
•existed. J 

200. Tenant-rights controversy — arguments for restricting occu- 
pancy rights. — In the sixties when the first regular settlements of the 
districts of the Central Punjab were being revised under Mr. Prinsep’s super- 
vision, tenant right became the subject of a keen controversy. It was urged 
hy Mr. Prinsep that occupancy right had no real foundation in village custom 
or even in the condition of things produced by the levelling fiscal adminis- 
itration of the Sikhs, but was in fact a creation of our own rule,§ and amounted 
^0 the confiscation by administrative action of the rights of the land-owners. 
The latter had always possessed a right to evict, and had exercised it much 
more freely than was usually supposed. The extent of the interference of 
;Sikh kardars in such matters had been greatly exaggerated. It was not de- 
nied that certain classes of cultivators deserved, and would by villag e 
usage receive more consideration than others. But the rules by which 
Settlement Officers had determined what these classes were, and the degree 
•of protection which they had afforded to them, were quite inconsistent with 
■native customs and ideas. The importance attached to mere length of 
•occupation and the grant of a permanent tenure to village menials and to 
non-resident tenants were examples of the first kind of error, the assertion that 
an occupancy tenant could under no circumstances be evicted so long as he 
•paid his rent was an instance of the second. The entries by which tenants 
•were recorded as hereditary at the first regular settlements had been made 
in the most mechanical way without any real enquhy. A few of the recorded 
•occupancy tenants should have been shown as inferior proprietors, while 

*Puniab Civil Code, Part I, Section XXI, clause 13. The Code -was issued in 1854. 

f Financial Commissioner’s No. 4543, dated 14th December 1863. The Financial Com- 
missioner “ agrees in thinking that to declare an hereditary cultivator permanently exempt from 
.all demand of malikana is altogether anomalous.” 

JCracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraph 303 — “ Of late years it appears 
-to be acknowledged on all sides that rent in kind is not so had a thing after all. The proprle- 

'tors cling to grain payments with a tenacity impossible to overcome We have 

at last adopted a policy of non-intervention in the matter.” 

§(7/., paragraph 17 of the Financial Commis3ioner’s'(Mr. R. Cust’s) Review of Gugera Settle- 
anent Report. 
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others hhd a right to retain possession of their holdings except where the 
land-owner required the land for his personal^ use,* and even in that case- 
were fairly entitled to protection for a limited period or perhaps to compensa- 
tion for disturbance, if thej^ had effected improvement. But very many 
of them ought to have been classed as mere tenants-at-will. As each dis- 
trict was re-assessed the mistakes made at the first regular settlement should 
be rectified, and under Eegulation YII of 1822 and executive instructions 
Settlement Officers had power to make such corrections. The use of the 
term maurusi was objectionable. Privileged tenants should be recorded 
under the names by which they were locally known, and the particular in- 
cidents of each tenure should be carefully noted. 

201. Arguments on the other side. — It was urged on the other side 
that, although the name bj’- which occupancy right was described was new, 
the thing itself had a substantial existence before our rule began. The lia- 
bilities of very many tenants had been the same as those of the landlords and 
their privileges had been little, if at all, less. Eesident tenants had often 
been settled on the land by the Sikh kardars and would have been maintained 
in possession had any landlord attempted to oust them. Even where they 
got the land originally from the land-owners the latter had never thought o£ 
evicting them. It was only equitable that men who had borne the burdens 
of native rule should share in the benefits of the more liberal administration 
which had succeeded it. The statement that the entries at the first regular 
settlements had been made without inquiry was exaggerated. Native sub- 
ordinates had to guide them by the decisions of Settlement Officers in con- 
tested cases. If these were not numerous, it showed that at the time all 
parties were satisfied with what was being done. At any rate it would be 
unjust and impolitic to disturb at a revised settlement entries which had. 
been acted on for years, and in fact no legal power to do so existed.! 

202. Alteration in Mr. Prinsep’s settlements of entries of former' 
settlements. — There was a large element of truth in ilr. Prinsep’s 
contention. The degree of protection which tenants enjoyed and the grounds 
which entitled them to protection differed in different parts of the country.. 
The rule that twelve years’ possession conferred occupancy right was quite 
arbitrary. The sinking of a well would probably have been accepted every- 
where as a sufficient foundation for a claim to permanent title of some sort. 
But in the case of non-proprietary cultivators fixity of the tenure as a thing 
which could be earned by bringing Avaste land under the plough or by ordinary 
improvements had perhaps no real existence except in the hills and in the 
south-western districts. When a body of loose and varying local customs 
is poured into the mould of rigid definition it is certain to be changed in the 
process, and it is Avell to delay the operation till the customs have been fully 
ascertained. It might have been better, therefore, at the first regular settle 
ments to record tenants by the names by which they were locall}’' kno'rni and 
to note carefully the incidents of the tenm-e in each case. But the policy of. 
altering fonner records of right yvas open to grave doubt. This is, hoAvever,- 

*In this connection Sir. Tucker’s description of the position of iatcani tenants in Kohat. 
is -worth reading (Settlement Report, paragraph 192). 

fSee proceedings of Lahore Tenant Committee forwarded to Government with Judicial. 
Commissioner’s No. 1179, dated 6th Slay 1865. 
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•what Mr. Prinsep did "with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner.* 
A fe'w of the recorded occupancy tenants -were .made proprietors, a much 
larger number continued to he sho-wn as viaurusi, hut the majority ■were treated 
-either as tenants-atwill or as protected (jpanahi) for life, for the term 
of settlement, for fixed periods varying from two to thirty years, or while 
some service was performed, some religious institution maintained, or some 
•revenue-free grant was continued. 

203. Passing of Act XXVIII of 1868.— The tenant-right controversy 
■which arose in connection -with Mr. Prinsep’s settlements led to the passing 
of the first Punjab Tenancy Act, XXVIII of 1868, the main features of which 
have been reproduced in Act XVI of 1887. The changes in the status of 
-tenants effected by !Mr. Prinsep were held to be invalid and measures were 
•taken to restore the entries of the first regular settlement. These were not 
•carried out completely, and at the re-settlement of the districts concerned it 
was found that a number of tenants -were still shown as panahi or protected 
lor various periods. It was held that under section 37 of the Land Kevenue 
Act of 1887 the record could only be altered by agreement of the parties or 
in consequence of a decree of court declaring whether the tenant was or was 
not an occupancy tenant.f 

204. Working of Act XXVIII of 1868.— A full account of the pro- 
visions of Act XXVIII of 1868 will be found in paragraphs 145 — 147 of the 
Directions for Settlement Officers and paragraphs 219 — 254 of the Directions 
ior Collectors (Barkley’s edition). With its passing it ceased to be the duty 
•of a Settlement Officer to revise the rent of occupancy tenants at a re-settle- 
■ment. Rents consisting of the land revenue and cesses with or without 
the addition of malikana were re-adjusted in the manner described "below 
(paragraph 217), and in a few cases the old rents were left untouched at the 
request of the landowners, j The provisions of the Act relating to enhance- 
ment were unsatisfactory and difficult to work. But fortunately for many- 
years very few enhancement suits were instituted. “ This was partly due 
to ignorance of the la-w and partly to the fact that tlie proprietors with very 
few exceptions (did) not believe that they had any real right to claim an 
enhanced rent.”§ Entries in the village administration papers of the 
first regular settlements declaring that rents should not be changed during 
settlement, which operated as agreements between landlords and tenants 
under section 2 of the Act, were also a bar to enhancement suits during the 
term of settlement. 

205. Act XVI of 1887.- The apprehension that difficulties would 
.arise in Hoshiarpur and elsewhere when this bar was removed by revision 
■of settlement -^vas one of the reasons for the passing of Act XVI of 1887. 
The tenancy law of the Punjab concerns all revenue officers, and a descrip- 
tion of the chief provisions of Act XVI of 1887 is given in Chapter II of the 
iand Administration Manual. A few remarks on rent and a brief discussion 

*Financial Commissioner’s No. 2279, dated 6th June 1866. 

•fSee Colonel Wace’s memo., dated 18th February 1889, on page 1176, and Sir James Lyall’s 
•note, dated 27th May 1889, on page 1182 of Selections from the Eeoords of the Financial Com- 
missioner’s Office — ^New Series. — No. 14, 

• ' 

fSee note by Sir James Lyall forwarded to the Government of India •with Punjab Govem- 
•mient No. dated 2l6t March 1882. 

§For the complete definition see section 4 (6) of the Act. 
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of the dififerent kinds of occupancy right will, however, not he out of place' 
here. 

206. History of rent in the Punjab. — Eent is defined in the Act as- 

“ whatever is payable to a landlord in money, kind, or service by a tenant on 
account of the use or occupation of land held by him ” [section 4 (3)] and 
tenant as “ a person who holds land under another person, and is, or hut for a 
special contract would be, liable to pay rent for that land to that other 
person.”* The kinds of rent commonly met with are noticed in Chapter; 

_ The chief fact in connection with the history of rent in the Punjab 
is that it owes its origin mainly to fiscal arrangements, and not directly ta 
economic causes.f This is obvious in the case of the rents consisting of the 
land revenue and cesses with or without a small additional payment on 
account of mahkana, which are still commonly paid by tenants-at-Avill, in 
some parts of the country. But it is equally true of hatai and zahti rents. 
The former represent the share of the produce which native governments 
daimed under the name of mahsul or liakimi hissa (i.e., the ruler’s portion). 
nTien the British Government commuted this mto a cash revenue demand 
the landlords continued to take it under the old names and at the old rates 
from the tenants, and the rates have often remained unchanged to the pre- 
sent day. The small grain fee which the proprietors sometimes realized in 
the days of Sikh rule is even now very frequently set aside as a separate item 
when the crops are divided. In this case too the fonner names are used and 
the traditional fraction is commonlj’’ taken. ZaUi rents are still paid in 
many places for the crojDS for which the Sikhs took cash payments. Chalcota 
rents, t.e., rents consisting of a fixed amount of grain in the spring and a 
fixed amount of cash in the autumn harvests have a similar history.J Even 
xed cash rents often originated in the revenue arrangements, but they are 
more susceptible of re-adjustment on an economic basis than other kinds of 
rent. The importance of studying the history of rent in an}' trs ct which is 
bemg assessed will appear in the sequel (see Chapter XX). 

207. Acquisition of occupancy right. — Under Act X'Vl of 1887 no- 
tenant can obtain a right of occupancy by mere lai)se of time (section 9),§ 
^^1 ’ ^ special custom to the contrary is proved, no joint owner 

of land can acquire one in any part of that land (section 10). For example, 
a proprietor who is in cultivating possession of fields in the village common, 
cannot claim a right of occupancy under section 5 (1) (a), though all the 
circumsmnces exist which would enable another person to do so success- 
, these provisions embodies a marked difference between 

® Punjab and that of other parts of Northern India as to the 

acquisition of occupancy right. The facts which are sufiicient to establish 
a right ot occupancy are set forth in sections 5 and 6 of the Act, while sec- 
ion ^ saves any local customs by which a permanent tenure is acquired 
on grounds other than those described in these two sections, and section. 

11 any rights already acquired un der Act XXVIII of 1868. If a tenant 

♦For the complete definition see section 4 (6) of the Act. 

» mterestmg observations on rent in India vdll be found in the Vlth Chapter of Maine’s. 

Village Communities in the East and West.” 

tSee Mr. Prinsep’s Settlement Report of Sialkot, paragraph 242. 

§This section reproduces" the provisions of section 9 of Act XXVIII of 1868. 
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voluntarily exchanges one plot for another, the land taken in exchange 
is held to he “ subject to the same right of occupancy as that to which the 
land given in exchange would have been subject, 'if the exchange had not 
taken place,” (section 7.) 

208. Classes of occupancy tenants. — Considered with reference 
to the incidents of their tenures occupancy tenants fall into three classes ; — 

(1) Tenants under section 5 (1) (o). 

(2) Tenants under section 6 (1) (p), (c) and (d). 

(3) Tenants under sections 6 and 8. 

209. Occupancy right of the first class how established. — 

The first class includes every ‘tenant who on 1st November 1887 had ‘‘ for 
more than two generations in the male line of descent through a grand- 
father or grand-uncle and for a period of not less than twenty years been, 
occupying land paying no rent therefor beyond the amount of the land- 
revenue thereof and the rates and cesses for the time being chargeable 
thereon,” [section 5 (1) -(a).] The date mentioned is that on which the 
Act came into force. Thirty years’ occupation at the rent named raises 
a presumption that the tenant possesses the qualifications described above, 
hut this presumption may be rebutted.* It must be remembered that 
“ tenant ” in Act XVI of 1887 includes “ the predecessors and successors 
in interest of a tenant,”|and that words in section 5 (1) (a) denoting natural 
relationship denote also relationship by adoption, including the customary 
appointment of an heir, and spiritual relationship, such as that of a chela 
to his guru or father in the faith. J Sir James LyaU construed ” land- 
revenue ” in section 5 (1) (a) as including baiai and zabti collections made by 
jagirdars before a cash assessment had been introduced. He considered that 
the definition of ” land-revenue ” in section 4 (10) as “ land-revenue assessed 
under any law for the time being in force ” did not prevent this interpre- 
tation, which was clearly equitable and in accordance Avith the intentions 
of the Act. He Remarked : — “ I am of opinion that it is not necessary to 
construe the word Imo here as if it was equivalent with Act. I believe 
there was no Act or Eegulation for the assessment of the land-revenue, 
strictly speaking, in force in the Punjab before 1871, and at the present 
day in Madras or the greater part of that Presidency, there is no statute 
law for the assessment of the land-revenue. The Government of Madras 
acts in imposing it upon the old customary law of India. It is to this law 
that I understand the preamble of Punjab Land Eevenue Act, XXXIII 
of 1871, refers. No enactments were repealed by that Act. 

“ Putting aside the question of interpretation of the word laio in sec- 
tion 4 (10) of the Act, and coming to Section 6 (a) it is manifest that that 
section is intended to deal with a question between the landlord and tenant, 
and the question is, has the tenant paid as rent (A e., as due to the landlord — 
see definition of rent) anything more than land revenue and rates and cesses 
'chargeable ? Now, as a matter of fact, unless the tenants we are concerned 

♦Section 5 (2). The period of 30 years is counted back from the date of the institution of 
the suit, not from the date of the passing of the Act (Eev. -Tudg. 6 of 1896, P. B. of June 1896). 

^Section 4 (7). 

fSeotion 6 (3). 
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with ( 4 . e., fciiosG who have paid revenue and cesses, without malikana 
since Settlement) paid the proprietors a sermani fee while batai was in force 
(in which case we may be sure a cash malikana was put on in place of ser- 
mani as that was the invariable rule in the old settlements), they really 
paid the landlord no rent at all so long as the jagirdars maintained batai 
collections in respect to'^both proprietors and tenants of this class, for the 
jagirdars collected direct from these tenants as from the proprietors ; these 
men therefore paid nothing in those days as rent to the landlords, and what 
they paid direct to the jagirdars they paid undoubtedly as the old land- 
revenue and cesses of the country. These batai and zabti collections are 
the ancient form of the land revenue of India.”* 

210. Occupancy right of the second class how established. — 

The second class includes every tenant — 

(1) “ Wlio, having owned land, and having ceased to he landowner 

thereof otherwise than by forfeiture to the Government or 
by any voluntary act, has, since he has ceased to he lando'svner, 
continuously occupied the land, ” [section 5 (1) (6).] The 
right may be claimed by the representative of the person 
who lost the proprietary right (Eevenue Judgment No. 6 
of 1895 in Punjab Eecord of September 1895). 

A claim is rarely maintainable under this sub-section. 

A man who has sold his land but continues to cultivate it is of 
course a mere tenant-at-will of the purchaser. 

(2) ” Who, in a village or estate in which he settled along with 

or was settled by, the founder thereof as a cultivator therein, 
occupied land on the twenty-first daj’- of October 1868, and 
has continuously occupied the land since that date ” [section 
5 (1) (c)], unless the landlord inove's ‘‘ that the tenant was 
settled on land previously cleared and brought under cultiva- 
tion by, or at the expense of, the founder.” The 21st October 
1868 is the date on which the first Punjab Tenancy Act came 
into force. 

(3) “ Who, being jagirdar of the estate or any part of the estate 

in which the land occupied by him is situate, has continu- 
ously occupied the land for not less than twenty years, or 
having been such jagirdar, occupied the land while he was 
jagirdar and has continuously occupied it for not less, than 
.IfWenty years, ” [section 5 (1) (6)j. Jagirdar includes any 
■^assignee of land other than a village servant.f A jagirdar 
under'-a grant made by a former Native Government falls 
within the definition of that term in the Tenancy Act (Eevenue 
Judgments 2 of 1892 and 2 of 1897 in Punjab Eecord. of March 
1892 and February 1897, respectively). 


♦Eevenne Qrcular 17, paragraph 13, edition of 1890. 
j-Seotion 4 (16). 
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211. Occupancy right of the third class, how established. — 

The third class includes — 


(1) any tenant entered in a record of rights sanctioned by the Local 
Government before the passing of Act XXVIII of 1868, as a 
tenant having a right of occupancy in' land "which he has 
continuously occupied from the time of the preparation of 
that record unless by a degree of a competent Court in a 
suit instituted before the passing of Act XVI of 1887 he has 
been declared not to possess such a right (section 6), and 


(2) any tenant who can establish a right of occupancy on any grounds 
other than those described in sections 5 and 6, (section 8). 
This refers specially to the rights ' which by the custom of 
particular parts of the country persons effecting improvements 
or bringing waste under cultivation acquire. Examples 
are the lathband or lathmar tenant of Dera Ismail IQian and 
Dera Ghazi Khan who obtains his title by embanking fields 
and the butemar, or mundhionar, who earns it by clearing 
Jayigah* The rights of the UiTaddadhar tenants of the Jhang 
district seem to have been acquired by merely engaging to 
keep in cultivation the lands attached to a well constructed 
by the owner. They must he distinguished from those of the 
taraddadkar owner described in’ paragraph 173. It^ is^ very 
doubtful whether the right of taraddadkar to sublet is limited 
by section 58 (2) of the Tenancy Act. According to Mr. 
Steedman “ all taraddadkars have the power of arranging 
for the cultivation. It does not matter whether the taraddadkar 


■ .1 > mi.. 

Insert the following as suh-clause (3) below existing sub-clause 
(2) of the main paragraph. 


varidar 


sec- 
ret, for 


“ During Mr. Barry ^s settlement of the Attock district (1928— T vw? 
27) the Punjab Tenancy Act, XVI of 1887, was amended in 1925 at fV' 
the instance of the Settlement Officer, in order to include specific 
provisions regarding muqarraridars in that district. The amending 
Act, Xlof 1925, defined a muqarraridar as any person who holds ^ - 
land in the Attock district and who, on the date of the commence- ’ 
ment of the Punjab Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1925, was recorded 
in the revenue records as mnqarraridar in respect of such land or who, 
after the said date, was oo recorded with his consent and the consent ^hose 
of the proprietor of such land and includes the successors in interest of 
a muqarraridar. It further provided that for the purpose of section 
22 of the Tenancy Act a muqa/rraridar shall be deefiaed to be a TTTT 
tenant of the class specified in section 5 (1) (a) of the Act, and that tnd 203 
for the purposes of sections 24, 27, 27*A, 88 and 89 of the Tenancy eer. page 
a muqan'aridar shall be deemed to be a tenant having a right 
of occupancy. The amending Act also provided that the provisions ° 
of chapter IV of the Tenancy Act shall not apply to muqarrari- ettiement 

€vCCf*S* 


jFor the muhirriridari tenure see Revenue Judgment No. 10 in Punjab Record of Novem- 
ber 1896. The revision of rent after the expiry of a settlement would probably be made under 
■the provisions of section .34 of the Tenancy Act. 
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212 . 


tenure lasts as long as the paTcka brick or wooden well he has 
sunk last. In Hazara we find the curioiis feature of occu- 
pancy tenants holding their land not from the proprietors^ 
hut as sub-tenants of other occupancy tenants.f 

Devolution of occupancy right.-^On the .death of an occu- 
pancy tenant his holding passes on a like tenure — 

(a) to liis male lineal descendants in the male line of descent, 

(h) failing them, to his widow for life or until remarriage, but with- 
out any powder of sale, gift, or mortgage, or of subletting for a 
. period exceeding one year, 

(c) failing male descendants and a widow, or, w’hen a widow succeeds, 
then after her death or remarriage, or in the event of her 
abandoning the land, to agnates or male collateral relatives 
in the male line of descent, provided that the common an- 
cestor of the late tenant and the agnates occupied the land. 

Among agnates the right of occupancy falls to the person 
or persons who would have inherited the land if it had been 
owned by the deceased. On failure of legal heirs the holding 
reverts to the landlord (section 59). 

213. Rights possessed by all classes of occupancy tenants. — 

Eveiy occupancy tenant has a right to make improvements as defined 
in section 4 (19) of the Act (section 63), notwithstanding any condition 
in a record-of-rights, or in an agi’eerdent between himself and his landlord 
to the contraiy. He can also, subject to the provisions of the Act and to 
the stipulations of any WTitteu contract betw'een himself and his landlord 
sublet his land for a term not exceeding seven vears . tto. 

forfeits Ms right if f p pi Sts, lage 106. 

In the seventh line ofier the second sentence ^ 

He can, .ith the ^ 

f 4 V‘l^SSTiXtn;”af?he land given fot tt (s»t.on 

68-A) ]. Xi-f UXJ.O 

in a manner "^TcITrendSiTtiinfit for the purposes for W'hich. 
he held it ” ; 


his holding either 1 
ment of the rent (i 
of a decree for ejeci 
passed and remains 
within 15 days has 
officer (section 44). 
or other of the folio 

(a) that the 


(b) “ where rent is payable in kind, that he has without sufficient 
cause failed to cultivate that land in the manner or to the- 
extent customary in the locality in which the land is situate.” — 
(section 39). 

214. Occupancy right how far transferable. — A tenant Belong 
ing to either of the first two classes can transfer his right of occupancy by 
sale, gift, or mortgage. But he must first give notice of his intention through 
a revenue officer to his landlord, and the latter may then claim to purchase- 

*ilr. Fryer’s Settlement Report of Dera Ghazi Khan quoted on page 8G of llr. Diack’e. 
Gazetteer. 


fCaptain Wace’s Settlement Report of Hazara, page 131. 
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the right at its fair value as determined by a revenue officer, (section 53), 
The landlord’s power of pre-emption does not arise in the case of collateral 
mortgages not involving any actual or constructive transfer of possession 
to the mortgagee, unless the transaction be of the description^ known as 
hai-bil-toafa, or mortgage by conditional sale.* Tenant right of the third 
class cannot he transferred by private contract without the previous written 
consent of the landlord, (section 56). Nor can it he attached or sold in 
execution of a decree or order of Court (section 56). Tenant right of the 
first two classes is not protected from sale in execution, but the landlord 
has a right of pre-emption if it is sold (section 55). 

215. Rights not expressly provided for by law.. — Eights pos- 
sessed by any class of occupancy tenants, which are not expressly provided 
for by law, should be carefully described in the village administration paper. 
Under orders issued in 1887 Settlement Officers were enjoined to “ notice 
in their records of local usages the custom relating to the right of occupancy 
tenants to lands submerged by fluvial action and subsequently restored.”f 

216. Enhancement and reduction of rent. — Where an occupancy 
tenant pays a gi-airi or saUi rent it can only be enhanced or reduced if the 
quality of the cultivation is changed by the land becoming, or ceasing to be, 
irrigated or flooded (sections 20 and 21). If be pays a cash rent it may 
be enhanced on the suit of the landlord on the ground that, after deducting 
the land revenue and the rates and cesses chargeable on the holding, the 
balance does not amount to a malikana — 

(a) of two annas in the rupee, or 12| per cent, on the land revenue 
in the case of a tenant of the first class ; 

(h) of six annas in the rupee, or 87| per cent, on the land revenue- 
in the case of a tenant of the second class ; 

(c) of 12 annas in the rupee, or 75 percent, in the case of a tenant 
of the third class. Enhancement may be decreed up to the 
limit fixed for the class of tenants to which the defendant 
belongs (section 22). Subject to these limits a Eevenue 
Court has full discretion as to the amount of enhancement 
to be decreed (section 25). Too much weight should not be 
given to the class to which the occupancy tenant belongs. 
Tenants of old standing who have hitherto paid a very light 
malikana may often only be able to prove that their status 
falls under section 6. The most important points to consider 
are the rate of malikana hitherto paid and those commonly 
realized from siihilar occupancy tenants in the neighbour- 
hood. The law has given the landowners a claim to an increased 
rate of profit, and this must be fairly satisfied. But sudden 
and severe enhancements are much to be deprecated. In somd- - 
settlements a scale of enhancements drawn up by the Set- 
tlement Officer has been approved as a useful general guide 

*See Regulation XVII of 1806. 

fFinancial Commissioner’s Circular XXI of 1877 issued in consequence of Chief Court 
judgment in case Xo. 1389, of 1876. The recorded customs on the point are not imiform, 
see, p,g.„Mr. Fryer’s Settlement Report of Dera Ghazi Khan, paragraph 225, Mr. Tucker’s Dera 
Ismail Khan Report, paragraph 184, Mr. Thorburn’s Bannu Report, paragraph 143. It may- 
be doubted whether there is often any real custom one way or the other. 
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•of the existing assessment, the suitability of its form to local circumstances, 
and the fairness of its distribution over estates. Cases may occur in -which 
an assessment is so high, or so bad in form or distribution, as to require"' 
revision quite apart from the question whether re-assessment will yield 
any profit to the State commensurate with the cost of making a new settle- 
ment. Before the report is prepared the leading agriculturists and organiza- 
tions of land-owners of the area concerned shall be consulted so far as prac- 
ticable and it shall be noted in the report to what extent this has been done 
and what opinions have been elicited. The sufficiency of existing maps 
and of the other documents included in the records- of -right for practical 
revenue work, and. where they require correction, the possibility of carrying 
out the necessary measures by the ordinary district agency without the 
emj)loyment of a settlement establishment, should be noticed. Ee-assessment 
may be ordered without a special revision of the record or vice versa, or it 
may be clear that it is desirable to combine these two operations. If re-assess- 
ment and special revision of the records are both necessary it is well that 
notifications under sections 49 (1) and 82 (1) of the Land Eevenue Act 
should be issued simultaneously. Proposals for the additional establish- 
ment to be employed in connection with settlement operations will be 
iramed in the Financial Commissioners’ office. / 

224. Preliminary operations. — On takiug up his duties a Settlement 
Officer -vv ill find it a good plan to make a rapid march through all parts of the 
area to be re-assessed in order to obtain a general idea of the lie of the country 
and the nature of the cultivation, the chief varieties of soil and irrigation, 
the suitability of existing assessment circles, and the character of the maps 
and records and of the staff responsible for their maintenance. As each 
•tahsil is visited the assessment report of the last settlement should be studied, „ 
and a rough notion of the changes which have occurred since the previous 
assessment should be obtained from an examination of the tahsil and assess- 
ment circle revenue registers. At the same time the accuracy of the annual 
records and the state of the business connected with the attestation of muta- 
tions should be examined by himself and his principal subordinates. Grept 
pains should be taken to dispose of all arrears of mutation work, so as to 
make the first jamabandis prepared during settlement really accurate 
-statements of existing titles. If this is done the record work connected 
with^^the new surveys which are made will be greatly simplified. 

225. Matters for early decision. — There are five subjects which 
claim early attention and on which a Settlement Officer must ask for 
■orders as soon as he feels himself able to report upon them. These are — 

(a) the extent to which re-measurement is required ; 

(b) the classes of land which should be recognized in the record ; 

(c) the circles in which the estates should be grouped for assessment 

purposes ; 

(d) the commutation prices to be used in the produce estimate ; 

and 

(e) the cycle of years which should form the basis of the produce 

estimate. 
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The Commissioner sends the reports with his own recommendations 
io the financial Commissioner for orders. 

It is unnecessary, -and will probably he found inconvenient, to dispose 
of all these matters in a single report. The first two are the most urgent 
and should be dealt with together, the others may be reserved for a separate 
report or reports. The considerations which govern the question whether a 
new survey is required or not are noticed in Chapter XII, and the classi- 
fication of land for assessment purposes m Chapter XIII. The XVIth 
■Chapter of this work deals with the formation of assessment circles, and the 
subject of commutation prices is dealt "with in Chapter XIX. The rules 
framed under section 60 of the Land Eevenue Act bearing on these 
matters should he duly borne in mind. 



CHAPTER XI. The Settlement Officer and .his Establishment. 


226. The Settlement Officer. — The Settlement Officer is a revenue- 
officer charged with the duty of making, a general re-assessment. While- 
engaged on this task he is also responsible for the continuance and im- 
provement of the regular work of the village -record agency, and, when a 
notification directing the special revision of existing records-of-rights is 
issued, for the carrying out of the additional operations which such an order- 
entails. He should so lay out his work that it shall fit in with the ordinary 
duties of the pahmri and 'kanungo agency. It is important that dming- 
a settlement the usual routine of the revenue work of a district should be- 
as little as possible interrupted. The Settlement Officer may be — ' 

(a) the Collector or Deputy Commissioner of the district, 

(&) an officer invested -uath most of the powers of a Collector, but 
working in subordination to the Collector of the district,, 
who is ultimately responsible for the- assessment and for the- 
correctness of the records, or -- 

(c) an officer invested with most of the powers 'of a Collector and', 
solely responsible for the assessment and record work. 

Under present circumstances the third plan is, as a rule, by far the- 
best. The advantage which would result from posting the futm'e Settle- 
ment Officer to the district as Deputy Commissioner or Devenue Assistant 
for a year or two before. the rc-assessment begins is clear. But io unite- 
the offices of Deputy Commissioner and Settlement Officer in one person 
is liknly to be unfair to the work and injurious to the worker. It may become- 
feasible to do so when the reforms introduced by Colonel Wace have borne- 
their full fruit, if the assessment is carried out tahsil by tahsil. The second 
arrangement is very difficult to carry out in practice.- Tact on the part- 
of both the officers concerned may make the position endurable, but it is- 
really a false one. The Deputy Commissioner cannot find time to make- 
himself so fully acquainted with the details of the work of the settlement, 
and especially of the assessment part of it, as to become really res- 
ponsible for the result, and it is not right that the officer to whose exertions- 
any merits which the settlement possesses are due should not get the fulli 
credit for it. 

227. Relations of district and settlement staff. — Where the; 
Settlement Officer is neither the Deputy Commissioner nor under the orders 
of the Deputy Commissioner, it is essential that they should themselves act 
cordially together and insist on their subordinates doing likewise. Their- 
respective spheres of work may be marked off to some extent, but each in. 
his own sphere requires and has a right to .ook for the help of the other.. 
Indians are quick to detect any want of harmony between then* officials 
superiors and steer their course accordingly. 
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228. Additions to district staff during settlement. — Tbe special 
settlement staff usually consists of — 

(a) an Extra Assistant Settlement Officer who may also he Revenue 

Assistant of the district, and who in both capacities worhs 
under the orders of the Officer-in-charge of Settlement opera- 
. tions, 

(b) a Settlement tahsildar for each tahsil, 

(c) Settlement naib-tahsildars, each in charge of foui- or five hanun- 

qos] circles, 

(d) Settlement field and office 'kammgos, each field hmwigo being 

■ expected to supervise about five survey parties. 

If the district is a large one it is often necessary to have a Revenue 
Assistant working under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner as well as 
an Extra Assistant Settlement Officer. One or two extra tahsildars are some- 
times appointed in the second year of Settlement operations, if the quantity 
of v-’ork turned out by the subordinate staff is such that the settlement 
tahsildars cannot keep up with it in theii' final attestation. The district 
tahsildars and naib-tahsildars are expected to co-operate in settlement work, 
and, where possible, should be given some definite share of the duty of super- 
vision. The patwaris and Tcanungos of the tract under settlement 
are placed entirely under the control of the Settlement Officer. 
If the patwari establishment is strong enough to carry out 
efficiently the duties which fall to it in ordinary time it will 
not be increased simply because a 'settlement is in progress. It is an 
accepted principle of settlement policy that all work connected with the re- 
vision of land records including re-measurement, if that is found necessary, 
shall be done by the patwaris, and it is one of the Settlement Officer’s princi- 
pal duties to train them to do such work properly. Any patwari who, after 
fair trial, cannot learn to do it should be dismissed. A grant for tempo- 
rary establishment is usually included in settlement budgets. But it must 
not be used so as to relieve patwaris of any part of their proper duties. It 
is available for providing allowances to Imnnngo and naib-tahsildar candi- 
dates under training and salaries for a limited number of temporaiy clerks, 
colourists, etc., as well as for paying extra settlement patwaris. Great 
care must be taken to -employ as few men as possible of the last class (see 
paragraph 247). No extra kammgos must be appointed and paid from the 
grant for temporary establishment without the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner. Further instructions about the temporaiy establishment will be 
found in paragraphs 19 — 28 and 26 — 29 of Standing Order No. 16. 

229. Business assigned to Settlement OfiicersJ— The busiue'ss 
under the Tenancy and I^and Revenue Acts assigned to Settlement Officers 
is detailed in Appendix VI. Questions may occasionally arise as ^to the 
division of work between the Deputy Commissioner and the Settlement 
Officer which the instructions in that appendix do not cover. • These it will 
generally be possible for the two officers concerned to settle for them- 
selves. The rule of decision should be as far as possible to maintain the 
ordinary course of revenue administration and to avoid weighting the 
Settlement Officer with any doty which is not essential to the progress of bis 
special work. The fact that a re-assessment of bis district is being made 

I 
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is not intended to relieve the Deputy Commissioner of duties other than 
those connected with assessments and village records. 

230—231. Cancelled. 

232. Judicial Powers of Settlement Officers. — The judicial powers 
of Settlement Officers, once so extensive, are now very limited.* It is true 
they are invested with all the powers of a Collector under the Tenancy Act, 
but, unless the financial Commissioner otherwise dnects, the exercise of 
these powers should be restricted to the disposal of the business noted in 
Appendix VI. The only judicial function which a Settlement OfiScer will 
therefore as a rule exercise is the hearing of suits in which the question 
at issue is the alteration of the rent of a holding and suits relating to the 
emoluments of Imnungos, pahvaris, and village headmen. Suits of the latter 
class are very rare. Bj’- Chapter XI of the Land Eevenue Act the Local 
. Government is empowered to invest a Settlement Officer with exclusive 
jurisdiction as regards all or an}^ specified classes of suits relating to land, 
and also, if it thinks fit, to divert the ordinary course of appeal and revision 
as regards his orders and decrees in such cases, from the superior civil to 
the superior revenue courts. But so far no use has been made of these 
provisions. 

233. Revenue and magisterial powers of settlement staff. — 

Settlement Officers are invested with the powers of a Collector under the 
Land Bevenue Act, except those relating to the collection of revenue. In 
the exercise of then powers as judicial and revenue officers they are not 
subject to the control of the Collector of the district. When Assistant 
Settlement Officers are appointed the same powers are conferred on them 
to be exercised subject to the control of the Settlement Officer. Extra Assis- 
tant Settlement Officers are appointed Assistant Collectors of the 1st grade 
and, as such, have powers under both the Land Eevenue and Tenancy Acts.f 
It is often convenient to give them thq special powers referred to in section 
77 (4) (b) of the latter Act in order to enable them to hear rent enhancement 
cases. All Settlement tahsildars and waib-tahslldars are as such Assistant 
Collectors of the 2nd grade under both Acts.J 

Settlement Officers are invested with the powers of 1st class Magis- 
trates. It may be convenient to give similar powers to Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officers, if they have sufficient experience of criminal work. 
The powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd class have been conferred on every 
Settlement tahsildar “ permanently or temporarily employed in the work 
of settlement.” The powers are to be used ” only for the purpose of dis- 
posing of complaints brought by or against members of the district and 
settlement '...establishments working under their orders. ”§ 

234. Duties in connection with suspensions. — The duties of the 
Settlement Officer under Chapter V of the Land Eevenue Act comprise not 
onlj' the general re-assessment of the district but also the carrying out of 
all special assessments such as the yearly revision of the demand in villages 

*Seo Appendix IV. 

tSoction 75 (1) of Act XVI of 1887. 

tPanjab Government Notification No. 337, dated lltt Marcb 1905. 

?Paniab Government Notification No. 1108, dated 13th September 1904. 
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^u]:)jeefc to river action. Althougli the notification which confers on him 
the powers of a Collector specially excepts those powers which may be 
* exercised under Chapter YI of the Act, his responsibihty in connection with 
the collection of the land revenue is still considerable. His daily work 
enables him to judge better than any one else when a suspension of the 
whole or part of the demand is required owing to failure of crops. It is _ 
his duty to report all such cases to the Deputy Commissioner, and the latter 
is bound to call on him for a report on anj'^ case that comes under his own 
observation,' and cannot set his recommendations aside without reference 
to the Commissioner. 

^ 235. Powers as regards headmen and zaildars. — The appoint- 
ment of \'illage headmen rests with the Settlement Officer, otherwise he 
miglA not be able to get that ready assistance from them which is essential 
for the prosecution of his work. Their help is specially necessary to procure 
the attendance of right-holders, whose presence is required in connection 
with the attestation of mutations or with the making of -new maps or records. 

As far as possible formal proceedings shoi^ld be avoided in such cases, but 
in the event of ]-eeusancy the provisions of section 1 49 of the Land Eevenue 
Act can be put in force. The Settlement Officer is empowered to dismiss 
headmen for neglect of dutj’ or disobedience of orders when the duty or 
orders relate to Imsiness controlled by the Settlement Officer. Before 
dismissing a headman be should consult the Deputy Commissioner, but 
he is not bound to follow his advice. Similarly, when the Deputy Commis- 
sioner jn'oposes to dismiss a headman for misconduct unconnected with 
-settlement work, he should consult the Settlement Officer before passing 
final orders. The Settlement Officer should be very careful to thwart any 
attempt on the part of headmen to plead occupation in settlement work as 
an excuse for neglecting their ordinary duties or for delay in obeying orders 
addressed to them by the district authorities. Zaildars are appointed and 
may be dismissed by the Deputy Commissioner, but he is bound to consult 
. the Settlement Officer before filling up vacancies. He need not accept the 
Settlement Officer’s recommendation, but when the merits of rival candi- 
- dates are being weighed, it is right that the aid afforded by them in settle- 
ment operations should be considered.. It may also sometimes be con- 
venient to defer the filling up of an appointment, if a revision of existing 
saildari arrangements will probably be made before the close of the settle- 
ment * 

The strength of the additional staff required when a general re-assess- 
ment of a district is undertaken will depend on the amount of revision 
necessary to put the records of rights and the revenue registers in a satis- 
factory condition, and on the question whether re-measurement must be 
undertaken in a large number of estates. As far as possible, these ques- 
tions should be- settled before re-assessment operations are started. But, 
if experience proves to a Settlement Officer that the amount of work required 
Avas under-estimated and that the staff provided is insufficient, he should 
not hesitate to propose that it should be reinforced. It is the worst possible 
economy to attempt to struggle on Avith an establishment too weak for the 
duties it is expected to perform." 

*As regards duties imposed on Settlement OfiScers, see also Chapter XXXIV. 
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236. Settlement training of revenue officials.— Tlie rules under 
which Assistant Commissioners, Probationary Extra Assistant Commis* 
sioners, naib-tahsildars and accepted candidates for the post of naib-tahsil- 
dar and kanungo may be deputed for settlement training are noticed in the 
Land Administration Manual. The object is to give these officers and 
candidates a thorough acquaintance with survey and record work and in 
the case of Assistant Commissioners a knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tice of assessment. Full instructions for the training of Assistant Commis- 
sioners are contained in Standing Order No. 8. If officers and candidates 
are properly instructed at the outset the}'^ should be fit to be entrusted with 
a share in the work of supervision suited to their standing and capacitj 
before the period of their dcpulation comes to an end. 

237. Supervision of survey and record work.— At the beginning 
of a settlement it is essential that the Settlement Officer should give a great 
deal of personal attention to the oversight of survey and record work. Even 
if he is lortunate enough to have at the outset a fairly efficient, stafi it will 
only turn out good work under stiiet siqiervision and a -'discreet use of 
rewards and punishments. A regular system of inspection in the field 
and in the village* must be organized, and care must be taken that eveiy 
branch of the work receives its due share of attention. Neat and accural e 
maps are vpiy important, but alter all, small cirors in survey harm in- 
dividuals less than incorrect entries in a jamahandi. Great patience musi 
be shown at first with unskilful workers who are willing to learn, but patience 
must not degenerate into the weakrress, which sacrifices public intc-resls- 
because it is disagreeable to punish, and finallj’-, if they prove incorrigible, 
to get rid of inefficient mstruraents. When all grades of offi.cials from 
the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer downwar-ds have r-ealized that a high 
standard will be insisted on, and that the Settlement Officer is able to put 
his finger on the weak points of their work, self-interest will produce the 
result desired. The credit of the higher officials in the eyes of then subordi- 
nates must be carefully maintained, and when rebuke is required, it should 
be administered privately. I^Tien the record work is thoroughly organized 
the Settlement Officer will be able safely to hand over the supervision of it 
largely to the Extra Assistant Settlement- Officer and concentrate his atten- 
tion on assessment. 

238. Cancelled. 



CHAPTER Xn. Survey. 

239, Settlement work based on accurate Held survey. — In order 
to carry out either ot the two branches of his work, the framing of a record 
of rights or the making of a fair assessment, the Settlement Officer must have 
an accurate map of each village showing the position and boundaries of every 
field. Such a map is known as the shajra kishtwar. He also requires a re- 
cord of the area of each field, which is easily calculated when its shape and 
linear dimensions are known, and for assessment purposes it is expedient 
to note at the time of measurement the class or classes of land which each 
field contains. "^If no field map exists, the Settlement Officer must make one ; 
if the existing map is defective, he must consider whether it can be corrected 
without an entirely new survey. 

240. Separate field map for each village. — There is a separate 
assessment, and a separate record of rights for each estate or malial. But 
the unit for purposes of survey is not the estate, but the village or maiiza. 
These terms have already been explained. The distinction between them 
introduces no complication into settlement work, for as a matter of fact 
the things which they denote are in the Punjab almost invariably one and 
the same. Occasionally a block of land or gome scattered fields belonging 
to one village are enclosed within the boundaries of another village. Such 
fields should be measured along with the village in which they are included, 
but given an independent series of numbers. 

•241. Survey marks. — In order to indicate clearly the limits of each 
estate masoniy platforms {sihaddas) are built at every point where the 
boundaries of more than two estates meet (Land Revenue Rule 33). At 
every angle on the boundary line between two trijunction platforms, mud 
pillars (bnrjis) are erected (Land Revenue Rule 82). Before the measure- 
ment of any estate is undertaken the village headmen should be required to 
put every platform in a proper state of repair and to replace any pillar that 
may have been destroyed. Chapter YIII of tho Land Revenue Act gives 
the Settlement Officer power to enforce the erection and maintenance of 
these and any other survey marks that may be required. The cost of special 
survey marks set up to facilitate measurements, e.g., at regular intervals 
-on a base line or to mark the corners of squares (paragraph 250) is a Govern- 
ment charge. 

242. Fields and kilabandi. — A field is a parcel of land to which a 
separate number is assigned in the map. The fixing of the limits of fields 
for survey j7urposes is a question to be decided on grounds of convenience, 
the chief matter for consideration being the use to be made of the maps 
in the half-yearly crop inspections. Usually any parcel of land lying in one 
spot in the occupation of one person or of Several persons jointly, and held 
under one title, siiouul !>:■ treated as a single field. Uccasionally v.here land 
jS v'cI. and let 'n small plots the siu'voy numbers .under this role will be very 

*See Chapter XIET. 
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numerous. This cannot be helped, for no clear record of tenancies and 
rents can i^e kept up if parcels of land tilled by different tenants are not treated 
as separate fields. But where the rule works in an opposite direction, and, 
if strictly followed, would result in the areas included in single sui'vey num- 
bers being very large, it is subject to important exceptions. Several plots 
of land owned "by a single pro])rietor, which are always recognized as separate 
fields having limits indicated b}"- more or less permanent ridges or hedges, 
and being known perhaps by distinct names, may at the time of measure- 
ment be included in a single tenancy. There is no object in treating these 
as one field. Or, again the area occupied under one title may be so large 
that the record of crops, harvest by harvest, will be rendered easier if it is 
brolcen up into several survey numbers. This is especialh' true in the case 
of fields irrigated by a perennial canal. If they are large and irregular in 
shape, the assessment of water rates In-^ officers of the Irrigation Department 
becomes much more difficult. According^ on new canals in the west of the 
Punjab each survey square in Crown lands has been divided into 25 small 
squares, known as Inins, each occupjdng a fraction over an acre. Each 
Mia forms a field or survey number.'’" Kilahandi has been introduefed to a 
large extent even in privately owned estates on the Lowei' Chenab and 
Lower Jhelum Canals. On the newest canals the squares have lieen re- 
placed by rectangles containing exactly 25 acres, so that the l:ih is the 
equivalent of an acre. On old canals it is difficult to induce landowners 
to accept Icilabandi, which involves the breaking up of old field boundaries. 
But the main advantages of MJal'andi can be secured if in mapping canal- 
irrigated estates care is taken to make the fields of moderate size, and, 
as far as possible, of regular shape. As a rule a canal-irrigated field much 
larger than an acre is iucojivenient. In the case of extensive blocks of 
common waste land each survey square is usuallj’- treated as a separate 
field. It is not essential that a survey number should be wholly cultivated 
or wholly uncultivated, or that it should consist entirely of one soil or class of 
land. But if the uncultivated land is of any extent it is convenient to treat 
it as a separate number, and if the line of division between two soils or two 
classes of cultivated land is clearlj^ marked and of a fairly pennanent charac- 
ter, it is better to put land on either side of the lino in different fields, even 
though it is in the cultivating occupancy of a single person. On the olher 
hand, care should be taken not to multiply survey numbers merelj' on ac- 
count of the presence on the ground of j-idges throwji up for convenience of 
cultivation or irrigation. I^ffiore this is done record work is needlessly 
increased. Section 101 of the Land Bevenue Act empowers any revenue 
officer engaged in the framing of a record of rights to define the limits of 
any field as to which a dispute has arisen. 

243. Measures of length and area. — The simplest way of measur- 
ing land is by pacing. T\ffion a man in walking steps out first vith his left 
foot, the pace or hadam is the distance betAveen the heel of the right foot in 
its original position and the heel of the same foot after it has been ad- 
vanced in front of the left foot to make the second step. A kadam is the 
usual unit of measures of length and a square kadam the unit of measures ot 
area. In the east of the Punjab, where the higlia is the local measure, the 


See Appendix XIV. 
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square kadam is known as the biswansi ; in the west, where the ghwi^uv 
is employed, it is known as the sarsahi. Twenty histvansis make a biswa, 
and twenty biswas a biglia. Nine sarsahis make a maria, “twenty marlas 
a kanal, and eight kanals a glnmao. The biglia of the Western Punjab 
is one-half of- a glmmao. As the average height of a man in different locali- 
ties varies greatly, it is not surprising that the local measures in use were 
found to be far from uniform. The variations have been reduced, but not 
abolished, in our settlement surveys. The biglia employed in some settle- 
ments in the east of the Punjab is of an acre.* It is usually known 
as the kachclia biglia, to distinguish it from the old Mughal measure known 
as the slialijaliani or pakka biglia, which is exactly three times as large. 
l\Tiere the slialijaliani biglia is the unit of area the linear measure is not the 
kadam, but the gailia of 99 inches. The kadams in use vaiy from 54 to 66 
inches, the latter being the most usual length. It is also the most .convenient, 
for, \vhere it is emjilojred, the glmmao is exactly equal to an acre. Pull de- 
tails of the land measures ofSciaUy recognized in different districts will be 
found in Financial Commissioners’ Standing Order No. 16. 

244. Calculation of field areas. — The calculation of field areas 
depends on the simple fact that the numbers of kadams on two sides of a 
rectangular figure, one of which is perpendicular to the other, multiplied 
together will give the number of square kadams (bisioansis or sarsahis as the 
case may he) which the- figuro conlain.s. It follows that the area of any tri- 
angle can bo found by uailtiplymg the number of kadams in its base by the 
number contained in a perpendicular drop])jd on to the l)ase froni the oppo- 
site angle, and halving the result. HowoA'er irregular the shape of a 
field nia}’- be, .so long us its sides are straight or only slightly curved, there 
is no difficulty in finding its area, for any figure of this sort can be divided 
into trian.gles. 

245. Topographical and cadastral surveys. — There arc. tw’O sur- 
veys with wiiich a Settlement Officer has to concern himself, the topogi'aphi- 
cal surve}^ made by the Imperial Survey Department and the cadastral or 
field survey made by the patwari-^. The second is mdispensable for his work, 
the first is chiefly useful to him as a means of testing the accuracy of, the 
second. The methods used in both cases are scientific. Uie processes fol- 
lowed in the second are, of course, much simpler than those employed in the 
former, but experience has proved, that, properly applied, they are suffi- 
cient to secure a degree of accuracy sufficient for all the purposes for which 
revenue officials employ village maps. The Imperial Survey deals with 
villages as a whole, mapping their boundaries and showing the main topo- 
graphical features, such as the homestead or abadi, roads, canals, and large 
sheets of w'ater. The limits of the cultivated, culturable, and barren land 
have also sometimes been indicated. The cadastral survey marks on the 
village map the boundaries of every field, and by means of it the areas shown 
in the jamabandi are calculated. 

246. Field survey in Punjab not supervised by officers of Survey 
Department. — In some parts of India the topographical and the field 
surv’-ey are both under the charge of the Imperial Survey Department. It 
has more,<than once been proposed to extend this system to the Punjab,^ 


*SeIections from the Records of the Financial Commissioner’s Office, Ne-w Series No. 24. 
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bufe the opinion of experienced revenue officers has always been opposed 
to any change of this sort,* and the existing system is so simple and, with 
the exercise of ordinary care, gives such satisfactory results, that there is small 
likelihood of its being given up. In fact in some cases be latest topographi- 
cal maps of the Punjab districts have been made up by the Imperial Survey 
Department by piecing together reduced copies of the field maps after their 
accuracy had been tested by making a traverse connecting certain fixed 
points marked in some permanent way on the ground.f It is very desirable 
but not essential that such a traverse should be made by the Survey Depart- 
ment before the Settlement Officer begins his field measurements. If he 
is furnished with tables showing the distances between a large number of 
fixed points, the accuracy of which has been gauged In’- rigid scientific pro- 
cesses, he possesses a very valuable means of judging of the correctness of his 
own work. The methods of testing the cadastral survey by the help of the ' 
topographical survey are noticed in AjDpendix VII. An absolute agreement 
between the results of the two surveys is not to be expected. Where a dis- 
crcpanc 3 ’ between them, large enough to deserve notice, is discovered, it 
is not safe to conclude that the field measurements are at fault. But it is 
a reason for testing them rigorously and coining to a definite conclusion 
on the subject. A description of the methods employed by the Survey 
Department and the maps prepared will be found in Selection No. 30 (New 
Series) fi'om the records of the office of the Financial Commissioners, 
Punjab. 

247. Employment of umins. — ^Men acquainted with the simple 
methods used in field measurements and known as amins have sometimes 
been employed in settlement surveys on the ground that pafiuaris lacked 
the skill which would enable them to do the work rapidty and accurately. 
The plan is a thoroughly bad one, for it deprives the pahvaris of the oppor- 
tunity of learning an essential part of their work, and at the same time increas- 
es the danger that the sui-ve}’’ may be made a means of extortion. The patioari 
has local knowledge which saves him from many mistakes, and ho has a far 
greater interest in making his work accurate than any temporary hand can 
have, who is onlj’- troubled b}'- errors which happen to be found out. The 
plan.of employing amins was earlj’- condemned in the Punjab.J It was re- 
vived on a- large scale in some later settlements. It is now considered 
essential that every patwari should measure with his own hands the greater 
part of his circle. When additional surveyors are employed they should, 
as far as possible, bo accepted candidates for the post of patwari. 

248. Early field surveys. — In the first regular settlements the sur- 
vey of a village consisted of two distinct stages, the preparation of a boundary 
map {naksha thakbast) after all disputes as to the limits of the village land 
had been settled, and the making of a field map or shajra kishtwar and a 
kJiasra. The latter was a register, showing, in respect of each field, its number 

*Sce Punjab Envenue Proceedings ITo. 4 Of September 1873, and No. 1 of September- 1883. 

•fScc joint memorandum by the Surveyor-General and Colonel Wace, Commissioner of 
Settlements, in Selections from the Kecords of the Financial Commissioner’s Office , New Series, 
No. 2(>, also paragraph 61 of the Report of the Indian Survey Committee, 1901-05, Vol. I. 

JSelections from the Records of the Punjab Administration, Old Series, No. XI, and Finan S 
oial Commissioner ’s Circular No. 86 of 1855. See also Financial Commissioner’s Standing Order 
No. 16, paragraphs 18 and 19. 
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"in the map, the names of its owner and of the person who cultivated it, 
its linear dimensions and area, the soil or class of land which it contained, 
and the crops growing in it at the time of measurement. The sliajra is 
describe'd in Mr. Thomason’s Directions as “a rough plan of the village.” 
and in paragraph 17 of Mr, Barnes’ Eeport, dated 13th December 1852, on 
■a “ new system of field measurement in the Punjab ”* as “ nothing but 
a rough eye sketch laid down without rule, scale, or compass. It might 
or might not present an approximation to the actual contour and dimen^ 
sions of the village area, but the only security for such results were the prac- 
tised habits and correct eye of the amin.” 

249. “ Piane-table ” systesja of survey. — No field survey can be 
worth much which is not based on a skeleton traverse of fixed points on the 
surface of the grormd whose direction and distance one from the other have 
been accurately determined. This requirement was met with some measure 
of success in the plan devised by Mr. Blyth about 1852, and first put into 
practice in the settlement of the central districts of the Punjab.f Mr. Blyth 
applied his practical experience of the methods of the Smvey Department 
to the working out of a scheme resting on a scientific basis, and yet simple 
enough for paticaris to follow. By the use of the plane-table compass, and 
sighting rod, maps drawn to scale in which the fields were plotted with a con- 
siderable amount of accuracy were produced. The new plan, known as 
” the Punjab ” or “ the plane-table ” sj^stem was speedily adopted in the 
United Provinces, and gradually improved in both provinces till it became 
a very effective instrument for the making of the field maps. It is only 
possible here to refer very briefly to the main features of the plane-table 
system of survey. For details Chapter V of Mr. Vincent Smith’s Settlement 
Officers’ Manual for the United Provinces, and Chapter X and Appendix I 
of the Punjab Manual of Land Measurement — Editio n o f 1917 — may be 
consulted. J The area of a -village was cut up into triangles, and the frame- 
work on which the field survey was built up consisted of the straight line 
forming then.’ sides. The triangulation was effected by taking up con- 
venient points all round the boundary, but not necessarily on it, and connect- 
ing these with one another and with other fixed points in the interior of 
village. The distance between the various points was carefully chained, 
and their relative bearings were fixed by the sighting rod, the true north 
and south having first been determined by means of the compass. Starting 
from some station on or near the boundary the surveyor worked all round 
the latter, laying down his triangles as he proceeded. It was possible to 
apply efficacious tests to the work as it proceeded, but the final test of it 
was the way in which the circuit closed ; in other words, its correctness was 
proved if the last triangle of the series fitted properly into its place, its 
dimensions as scaled on the map corresponding with the actual dimensions 
on the ground as determined by chain measurement. The boundary line 
was laid down by means of offsets from the bases of the nearest triangles, 
and the accurate plotting of fields was ensured by marking on the ground 

*Selections from the Records of the Punjab Administration, Old Series, No. XI, and Ilnan- 
cial Commissioner’s Circular No. 86 of 1855. 

fSelections from the Records of the Punjab Administration, Old Series, Nos. VII and XI. - 

{For older instructions on the s-oject see the second Chapter of the Vernacular Daslur- 
vl-aml Patwarian published in 1876. 
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and on the map the point where the boundary of any field intersected the 
side of any triangle. A common fault of maps prepared on this system 
is that the boundaries of adjoining estates do not interlock. 

250. Square system or measurement. — This plan has been super- 
seded in plains districts by the square system of measurement introduced 
by Colonel Wace in 1883, an excellent account of which will be found in 
Mr. Francis’ “Manual of Land Measurement for Patwaris.” The area 
of a village is now divided into squares of equal size, the skeleton traverse 
being built up on a square usually of 200 liadams laid down with great care 
somewhere near the centre of the village. In making this square the first 
thing to do is to measm-e with the utmost accuracy in open ground a base 
fine of 200 kadams, represented by a 5-inch line on the map, the scale com- 
monty adopted being one inch to 40 Imdcms. The ends of this line are marked 
by small masonry pillars, which should be well built and carefully preserved, 
or by stone or concrete blocks. This system is better suited to pahoaris 
than the triangulation plan, for it offers less temptation to fudging. If 
the first square is accurately laid down, it is not difficult to ensure the cor- 
rectness of the whole traverse, and, as a matter of fact, pahoaris wdth proper- 
oversight perform this part of their work admirabty. The boundary is laid 
down bjr means of offsets from the nearest square, and the sides and diago- 
nals of squares are utilized in connection with the plotting of fields in 
the same way as the sides of triangles in the plane-table system. 

251. Common base line £oir a large number of estates. — In the 
case of estates near a river the plan introduced by Mr. Francis of having a 
common base line may be usefully adopted. Where possible there should 
be a corresponding base line parallel to the first on the opposite bank.’’’ By 
this device the difficulty of relaying boundaries which are liable to be ob- 
literated is diminished. The full benefits of the plan are secured wffiere the 
boundaries of the estates wffiich face each other on either side of the stream 
are fixed. In the last settlement of Peshawar the plan of having common 
base lines rimning due east and west and north and south for the whole 
district w^as adopted.f Any help wffiich officers of the Imperial Survey 
Department can give in laying down or checking base lines should be wel- 
comed. It is beyond the capacity of a revenue staff' to lay down a base 
line for any great distance wffiich wdll not show considerable divergence- 
from the true direction. If for any special reason a long line is required, 
it is better to laj'- it down in separate short sections, say, of about two miles 
each, so that the errors in one section may not be continued in the next. In 
recent settlement surveys of several riverain tracts much valuable assistance 
has been obtained from plotted sheets supplied by the Survey Department. 
They show in correct relative position certain convenient points (cliandas) 
or corners of squares which have been fixed by a skeleton traverse survey 
run along or over the tract bordering both banks of the rivers concerned. 
Identical orientation of squares on either side of it can thus be secured. The 
system is one which should be utilized wherever possible. 


*Seo Casson Walker'-s Settlement Beport o! Lahore, paragraph 23. 
tSeo Dane’s Settlement Report of Peshawar, paragraphb 37-3S. 
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252. Survey work in Hissar and hill tracts. — In the settlement 
of the Hissar district, carried out between 1887 and 1892, the held measure- 
ments were based on a somewhat elaborate traverse made by the Survey 
Department, but this plan has not been followed in other plains districts, 
except in the case of riverain tracts as noticed in the last paragraph, as it 
is found that the squares laid down by the patwaris furnish an accurate 
framework for cadastral surveys. But in liilly tracts the square system 
is impossible. Eecoursc has, therefore, to he had to a modification of the 
plane-table system, and no gi-eat accuracy can perhaps he looked for unless 
the patwari is supplied with mapping sheets on which the position of several 
conspicuous points has been marked by the Survey Department.* In the 
tracis under reference, and possibly in others, an increasing amount of 
assistance of this kind vdll, it is anticipated, be required as time goes on, 
from the vSurvey Department. Plotted sheets showing survey marks fixed 
and traversed by that Department were supplied in the 
Kangra district for the purpose of facilitating settlement measurement and 
mapping. In all Settlements for Avhich such plotted sheets are supplied, 
three traverse points in each estate should be marked with stone pillars under 
the orders of the Settlement Ofiicer. It may be possible to utilize tri-junc- 
tions as traverse points and thus to reduce' the expense of la3dng extra 
pillars. 

253. Re-measurement avoided where possible. — It is the policj’’ 
of Government to get rid as soon as possible of the necessity of re-measuring 
villages at settlement, and one of the first tasks which a Settlement Officer 
must take in hand is to decide to what extent re-measurement is required. 
The field maps should he not only accurate enough for revenue purposes, 
but also capable of being utilised after reduction for topographical piurposes 
by the Sinvey Department.! Unless the old maps were really accurate 
when made it is a mistake to attempt to retain and correct them. When 
reall}’- good maps have once been provided no re-survey should hereafter 
be necessary in tracts unaffected by the* action of streams or the spread of 
ravines, unless great extensions of cultivation and changes in field boundaries 
have taken place by the introduction of canal irrigation. 

254. ■ Testing of old maps. — It will be well to note some of the tests 
which can be applied to the old plane-table survey maps. One of the best 
is to see whether the patwari with the map in his hand can or cannot register 
the crops with ease and accuracy. If he finds it impossible or very difficult 
to make it the foundation of girdaioari work, it is better without more ado 
to prepare a new map on the square system. Even though the old one is 
dravm pretty accurately to scale, its coiTeetion would under such circum- 
stances take a long time, and it is better to have a really good map as the 

*Por hill measurements see Appendix I to the Punjab Slanual of Land Measurement, 
Edition of 1917. 

tin Peshawar Mr. L. W. Dane reduced his own field maps, which were on a scale of 24 inches 
to the mile, to the scale of 4 inches to the mile. One copy of the reduced map of each estate was 
filed ns an index to the shajra, another was put in the village note-book. The reduced village 
maps were combined into assessment circle maps. Copies of these eirclo maps containing all the 
topographical details required by the rales were sent to the Survey Department to bo utilised 
in preparing a new survey map of the district (Dane’s Settlement Report of Peshawar, paragraph 
38). Compare paragraph 2 of the Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, 
No. 362 — 306-2, dated 11th February 1899, in Punjab Revenue Proceedings No. 84 of February 
1899. 
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Tjasia of future operations than a patchwork of old and new measurements. 
If the old map was incorrect from the first to any serious extent, it is absurd 
to try to mend it, and re-survey is inevitable. In order to make up his mind 
on this point a Settlement Officer can apply several tests. The maps of 
adjacent villages should he compared to see if the boundaries dovetail, and 
test lines can be drawn across the map connecting well marked points, such 
as tri-junction platforms, and the results of chaining along these lines noted. 

. If the total length as chained and as read off by scale from the old map, and 
also the distances between the field intersections compared in the same way, 
agree very closely, and the result of carrying the chain right and loft along 
sides of some of the fields traversed by the tesfc line is satisfactory, the map 
is probably a good one. Or squares may be laid down on the ground and 
marked on the map, and the tests noted by iffr. Francis in Appendix III of 
his Manual applied.*^ 

255. Boundaz'y disputes. — Section 101 of tlie Land Revenue Act 
gives a Settlement Officer power to define village boundaries. Fortunately 
boundary disputes are now rare except in tlie case of estates subject to river 
action. The subject of boundaries and of riverain custom is dealt with 
fullj’’ in the Land Administration Manual.f A Settlement Officer must 
remember that in the case of a boundary dispute between a British village 
and an estate lying within the territory of a Native Chief, he can only in- 
vestigate and report his opinion to the Commissioner of the division. Re- 
cent orders of Government require that — 

V ‘‘ W here a regular settlement is in progress along the boundary line 

Jot a iMiixQ State due intimation of the fact will bo given to the State by the 
Commissioner of the division in which the operations are being carried on. 
This intimation will be to the effect that survey operations along the bound- 
ary will be presently undertaken, and that the Settlement Officer will give 
due notice of the date when the measurement work in each estate will ac- 
tually approach the boundary, aird it will contain a request that the necessary 
ordc rs may be issued to the proper State officials to be present both when 
measurements are being made, and when it is desired to attest the boundary 
resulting from these measurements. It will also request that the names of 
these officials may be at once intimated so that the Settlement Officer may 
correspond direct with them in all irnimporlant matters connected with the 
subject in question. During tire first stage of operations above-mentioned 
it will usually be sufficient for the State palioari or Icanungo or ot.her sub- 
ordinate revenue officer to be present. If during the progress of this stage 
it is rrecessary for the settlement officials to extend their work across the 
accepted boundary line, the Settlement Officer must first intimate the 
necessity to the State and obtain its assent, unless the work is done with the 
assent and in the presence of the reveiruo officials of the State. On the 
occasion of the actual attestation of the boirndary an officer corresponding 
to the rank of tahsildar or Extra Assistant Commissioner should be deputed 
by the State, and in any special case in which the Settlement Officer him- 
self may think it desirable to be present an official of suitable rank should 

*See also Appendix XXI. 

fLand Administration Manual, Chapter XII. 
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be sent to meet him. The procedure to be followed thereafter will he the’ 
same as that laid down in paiagraphs 2 and 3. ” 

The procedure referred to is as follows : — 

“ If an agreement he arrived at it will be carefully recorded by the 
revenue officials of the British district in the necessary papers which should 
always include a map showing the accepted line. The finding and the map 
should be attested by the officials on both sides. In cases in which no 
agreement can be arrived at by the officials making the local enquiry the 
British official will record his own finding and the reasons for it, and will 
illustrate it with such maps as may be necessary. He will also ask the Hstc ro 
State official for a copy of the findmg arrived at by the latter, and, if this is 
furnished, the British official will add i^to ^ file, and will at the same time 
supply a copy of his finding to the official. In every case, 

wBether an agreement has been arrived at or not, the proceedings will be 
submitted to the Commissioner. The Commissioner will make any enquiries 
which he may deem necessary from the British authorities and from the 
»-*^ Hal4y g*State.^id, if the dispute is between a village or villages in his divi- 
andinaN^rive State under his political control, will pass orders in the 
•^case. If otherwise, he will report to Government what boundary he con- 
siders should be fixed, forwarding a copy of his re port to the Deputy Com- ffl ./Zi-k.. 
missioner and to the proper officer of the JfetiveJ^tate concerned. It will'^, 
be open to the Darbar to make any representation which it may choose to 
prefer to the Punjab Government on the subject of this report, if it should 
consider it necessary to do so, but such representation should be made within 
sixty days of receiving the report, in order that a final decision upon the 
matter may not be undulj'- delayed. Similarly, the Deputy Commissioner 
will during the same period, if he thinks it necessary to do so, make any 
representation which he may consider necessary through the Commissioner. 

^ \If neither the State nor the Deputy Commissioner take action as 

yabove Indicated within sixty days of the date on which the Commissioner’s 
report is received, it will bo taken that the boundary proposed by the 
Commissioner is accejited, and the matter will be held to have been finally 
settled.”* 


256. Procedure in case of complete re^measurement. — The exist- 
ing instructions as to the procedure to be followed by palwaris. when a com- 
plete re-measurement of a village takes place will be found in Appendix YII. 
The directions* given there as to soil classification should be compared with, 
the remarks on the subject in the next chapter. 

257. Cancelled. 


♦Punjab Government Circular No. 26, paragraphs 3 and 4. 


CHAPTER XIII. — Classes of Land and Soils. 


258. Soils and classes of land. — The knowledge of soils which a 
Settlement Officer should possess must be the fruit of close and constant 
■observation. But as an aid to the understanding of what he observes or 
hears from the people he will find the 3rd Chapter of Moreland’s “ Agricul- 
ture of the United Provinces ” useful. Soils differ naturally one from 
another in respect of their mineralogical and chemical composition, and 
(what is often more important in a country of scanty or capricious rainfall) 
in respect of the mechanical arrangement of their component parts. Thus 
we have the broad classification of elaj-', loam, and sand. They are also 
distinguished by adventitious differences as irrigated and unirrigat'fed, 
manured and umnanured, dofasU and elijasli.- It is best to use the w'ord 
“ soils ” only to denote varieties resulting from the inherent qualities of the 
land and to describe varieties due to adventitious qualities as “ classes,” 
but this distinction is not always observed. When the differences, whether 
natural or adventitious, are so great as to cause a marked inequality of renting 
value, their recognition in the record is essential both for assessment pur- 
poses and for the proper distribution of tho demand over holdings. A 
Settlement Officer must make up his mind at an early stage of his operations 
what classification of land he will adopt.’-’ Till this is decided the field en- 
tries in the Miatauni must remain incomifiete. 

259. Classes of land. — In a country of small rainfall the most im- 
portant division of land into classes is. that founded on the source from 
which the mositure required for the growth of the crops is derived. Thus 
land is classified as — 

(a) borani- dependent on rainfall ; 

(b) saffab- flooded or kept permanently moist by rivers ; 

(c) ubi-watered 'by lift from tanks, jhils, or streams. This term 

is also applicable to land watered from springs ; 

(d) ?iabri-irrigated from canals. Where a Government canal 

and small private canals exist in the same district the land 
served by the former is sometimes distinguished as shah 
nahri ; • 

(e) cbabi-watered from wells. The term is sometimes sketched 

so as to include irrigation from jhalars erected on the bank of 
a stream. It is better to describe land dependent on jhalars as 
jhalari or ahi. 

The first two classes fall under the general head of unirrigated, and the 
last three under that of irrigated land. 

260. Limits of chahi and nahri lands. — All land should be recorded 
as chahi or nahri which is watered by a well or canal from time 'to time in 
the ordinary Course of husbandry. The limits of well or canal irrigation can 


*See paragraph 224. 
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'be fixed by the indications on the ground, and especially by the e\'idenca 
of the water channels, and if any doubt remains, an exammation of the en- 
tries in the crop inspection registers for a few years will solve dt. I^Iuch 
of the land recorded in the Itliatauni as chahi or nahri is not irrigated every 
year. There are some parts of the province where the whole" area attached 
to a well yields at least one irrigated crop in each year. But in many tracts 
the whole of the land for the protection of Avhich a well has been sunk cannot 
be watered annua%. It is sometimes found, for example, that the regular 
practice is to irrigate one-half of the land attached to a well in one agricul- 
tural year and the other half in the following year. And where the average 
rainfall is fairly large, but subject to great variations from year to year, 
the extent of irrigation fluctuates to an extraordinary degi'ee with the charac- 
ter of the seasons. 

261. Classes based on use of manure in course of husbandry. — 

Manured land has sometimes been treated as a separate class unduT the 
names of niai or gora. The latter term was imported from the United Pro- 
vinces, and properly denotes the block of land lying immediatelj’’ round 
the village site, which is often the only part of an estate that is regularly 
manured. In the eastern districts the gora land is usually occupied by 
wells, and there is much double cropping. In some of the districts north 
of the Salt Eange, where it is as a rule unirrigated, it is known as lipara or 
hari. Dofasli or double cropped land has in a few settlements been regarded 
as sufficiently distinct to require a separate rate. The term dofasli does not 
imply that the land yields every year either two crops or cane, which occupies 
the ground for ten or eleven inonths and may be considered equal to two 
-ordinary crops ; it merely indicates that it often bears two crops in a single 
agricultural year {lcharif~rahi). The use of the word dofasli may give rise 
to confusion and misapprehension, and where lands of the same class {e.g., 
chahi-harani) have to be sub-divided with reference to the number of crops 
annually raised, it is best to mark the difference b}’’ numbers, as haraiii I, 
harani II, or to employ the local term, if any, by which these sub-divisions of 
classes are described. In a few of the settlements made between 1880 
and 1890 a more elaborate classification based on the course of husbandry 
was superadded to that founded on the presence or absence of artificial means 
of irrigation. The terms employed w-ere dofasli, elcfasli, hari and saioani. 
The first has already been explained. Ekfasli was used to describe land 
tilled aceordmg to the familiar rotation under which a spring crop in one 
agricultural year is followed immediately by an autumn crop, and the land 
then lies fallow for a twelve — month. Experience has shown the advantages 
of this system for unirrigated land in upland tracts which enjoy a fair rainfall. 
Hari and sawani mean land devoted respectively to the production of rain 
and Miarif crops. Little use was made of the above classification for assess- 
ment purposes, and it is no longer employed. t 

' 262. Soils.— The first Punjab Settlement Officers brought from the 
United Provinces the distribution of soils into dalcar or matyar (clay), rausli 
(loam), and hhur (sa'nd), and they foimd this or some such simple Punjabi 
classification as, for example, roH, maira and tibha, sufficient for their pur- 
poses. Niai was sometimes treated as a separate class, and distinctions 
founded on the presence or absence of irrigation or inundation were 
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recorded, though not always, under the names now in vogue. The natural 
soils with the addition, perhaps, pf niai, formed sub-divisions of the classes 
based on the presence or absence of irrigation. Some officers found even 
this amount of elaboration useless when they came to frame revenue rates, 
and two of the best of the early Settlement Officers, Sir Richard Temple 
in Jullundur and Mr. Philip Melvill in Hoshiarpur and Ambala, rejected 
all soil distinctions, and simply classed land as irrigated or unirrigated.* 
In some of the settlements made between 1870 and 1880 a minute classifica- 
tion of soils under their local names was attempted, those supposed to be of 
nearly equal value being grouped together for assessment purposes. Thus 
in the Nawasbahr Tahsil of Jullundur Mr. Purser recorded as many as twenty 
harani soils which he arranged in three classes, for each of which a separate 
revenue rate was proposed. Colonel Wace was impressed with the futility 
of recording distinctions of which no practical use was made, and he was 
anxious that no elaboration should be admitted into settlement procedure 
which would afterwards increase the difficulty of maintaining the paiwari’s 
annual ‘records and returns. Accordingly, when Financial Commissioner, 
he issued instructions, the effect of which has been that the use of soil dis- 
tinctions has been very' generally abandoned, and Settlement Officers have 
confined themselves to a record of the classes based on the presence or ab- 
sence of the several kinds of artificial irrigation or river flooding. 

263. Arguments against recognition Oi soil distinctions. — . 
The arguments put forward in favour of such extreme simplicity are as 
follows. In a great part of the provmce the rainfall is so scanty and capri- 
cious that water is everything and soil nothing. The best land is of small 
value without the existence of artificial means of irrigation or advantages 
of position on the bank of a river or in a hollow which receives surface drain- 
age. The effect of irrigation is to diminish the natural differences between 
soils. In the level coimtry away from the hills the land over large areas is 
often of very equal quality and, even where this is not the case and distinc- 
tions are clearly discernible and are recognized by the i)eople, one soil passes 
imperceptibly into another, and the question under which variety a particular 
field should be classed is often a fine one. Our surveying staff is only fitted 
to record obvious distinctions, and by setting it to decide disputable ques- 
tions involving the amount of revenue which a petty landowner is to pay 
for the next twenty or thirty years we open a wide door to contention and 
corruption. The knowledge which a Settlement Officer acquires in his 
village inspections enables him to give due weight in actual assessment to 
variations in the value of the land in different estates. Moreover, it is the 
crops that we really assess, and we have now sufficient evidence in the crop 
returns to ensure that good and bad soils are not assessed at equal rates. 

A Settlement Officer who makes a proper use of these instruments is in no 
danger of pitching the demand in a sandy village in which the autumn crops 
consist chiefly of hajra and moth as high as in an estate with a sod capable 
of producing maize. Even where differential soil rates have been framed 
it has often been found that the people disregarded them in distributing the 
revenue over holdings. 

* Mr. MeJvi]] retrartcd his opinion as to the nselessness of soil classification (see his Settle^ 
ment Eeport of north Ambala, paragraph 27). 
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264. Arguments for recognition of soil distinctions. — These 
' considerations are of weight, but it does not follow that the demarcation 
of soils is a useless refinement in all parts of the Punjab. It is not true as 
• regards the submontane districts and large tracts in the centre and east of 
the province that water is everything and soil nothing. There are marked 
differences in the unirrigated soils, and the system of cultivation on the well 
lands near the village site is sometimes quite distinct from that follow'ed on 
outlying wells. If in certain cases one soil passes into another by imper- 
ceptible gradations, in others the boundary between them is sharply defined. 
No one can fail to observe the line where ordinary loam ends and the low- 
lying stifif clay, sometimes known as kahr daJir, which yields precarious- 
crops of coarse rice, begins, and the strength or weakness of an estate may be 
directly traceable to the preponderance of one or other of these sods. 
Though loam passes into sand by degrees, and level sandy land ' under cer- 
tain conditions of rainfall and sub-soil yields excellent crops, the distinction 
between uneven wind-blown sand and the level land with which it is inter- 
mixed is clearly marked, and the difference in productiveness is very great. 
Even where the transition is gradual it wdl commonly be found that the- 
Boils lie in blocks and that the only dispute is where exactly the line of de- 
marcation should be drawn. In the United Provinces the soils are usually 
recorded field by field at measurement, hut it is the business of the Settle- 
ment OfiScer when he inspects an estate to determine the limits of each block, 
of soil, after w'hich the boundaries which he adopts are graphically shown 
on the map and no further dispute is possible. It is perfectly true that a Set- 
tlement Officer’s local knowledge and’ careful study of the crop returns will 
probably save him in any case from making gross errors in the pitch of hi& 
assessment in different villages. But he has not only to satisfy his own 
mind, but to justify his action to the controlling authorities, and simplicity 
may be pushed so far as to make intelh’gent supervision difficult. A proper 
- analysis of cash rents may be impossible without some soil demarcation. 
The fact that some of our early Settlement Officers worked without soil 
distinctions is not of much weight. Bent was then in a very undeveloped 
state, and they made that fact their apology for failure to frame differential 
' soil rates. Moreover, assessment circles were then smaller and more 
homogeneous than they now are, and the estates in a single circle were 
often grouped in two or three classes for which separate rates W'ere employed. 
Nor does the fact that in distributing the demand over holdings the people 
have often rejected soil distinctions count for much. They did so largely 
in early settlements from ignorance or inexperience, or because in the original 
allotment of the land between the different members of the brotherhood 
every proprietor had obtained a share of each sort of land in the village,, 
or because ancestral or customary shares were still fully recognized. 
Where the more powerful coparceners had managed to possess themselves 
of an excessive share of the good land, it w'as to their interest to adopt an 
all-round rate {sarsarifaria), and this mode of distribution saved subordinate 
settlement officials a great deal of trouble. The landowners of to-day 
are less inclined to such simple methods of distribution, and even where the 
allotment of the village lands as it existed at the first regular settlement 
w^as roughly equitable, the changes of half a century may have altered it 
profoundly. Land has passed from hand to hand, and the tendency may 
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often have been for new owners and mortgagees, especially when they be- 
longed to the money-lending class, to acquire an undue proportion of the 
more valuable lands. 

265. Classification should be simple.— No general rule can be laid 

down, for everything depends on local circumstances. All that can be 
said is that the classification should be as simple as possible, and be based 
on broad differences of a fairly permanent character which affect in a 
marked degree the economic rental of the land. The test to be apphed to 
it is its sufficiency for practical purposes, for, as has been well remarked, 
a “ Settlement Officer must remember that he is a land valuer, and not a 
mineralogist.”* The use of such distinctions as mai and dofasli is dangerous, 
unless it is certain that the conditions these terms denote are permanent 
attributes of the land to which the terms are applied. In districts north 
of the Salt Eange it is quite right to record separately the unirrigated manured 
land near houses (see paragraph 261), for the people themselves recognize 
that such lands are far more valuable than the rest of the unirrigated area. 
It is much more doubtful whether another distinction in vogue in these 
districts between embanked land or las and ordinary loam or maira is worth 
retaining in our records, for landowners often refuse to make any difference 
between them in distributing the revenue over holdings. Poor stony or 
very sandy land below the hills is known as rakar and very sloping land 
on hillsides as kalsi, and they ought to be so recorded, because the assess- 
ment rates applied to them must be far lower than those adopted for maira. 
A wide divergence between the cash rents usually paid on two classes of land 
is the best proof of the necessity of showing them separately in the record. 
This affords ample justification for recording sandy uneven land as Vhur 
in some of the south-eastern districts. Where the produce is divided, both 
the share taken by the landlord and the crops grown must be considered. 
Any change in the classification hitherto followed in the annual returns, un- 
less it be in the dhection of greater simplicity, must embarrass a Settlement 
Officer in his use of the statistics which they contain, but this should not 
prevent the alteration at settlement of an existing classification which is 
clearly insufficient. The scheme adopted must be on the same lines through- 
out a district, but a division of land among different soils, which is found 
necessary in one circle, should not be carried on into another where it is 
not required. Every needless elaboration should be avoided ; for example, 
it may be quite useless to record for irrigated lands the soil differences which 
are of practical importance in the case of unirrigated lands. But it is some- 
times advisable to record the difference between lands irrigated by sweet 
and bitter wells. 

266. Marking of soils on maps. — The plan followed in the United 
Provinces of colouring the boundaries of the different blocks of soil in the 
held map is a good one. A similar device is used in the Punjab for indicating 
the limits of the area attached to each well.f 

Vincent Smith b Settlement Officers’ Mannal for the ITorth-Western Provinces, page 126. 

fWhere it has been found that the people have themselves divided the estate into blocks 
(Knoyn in Peshawar as vands) bearing distinctive names, the same plan has sometimes been 
•saoptea. it is useful if the division made depends on differenee of soil. 


267. 'OassiBcation of uncultivated land. — So far we have t»een 
dealing only with cultivated land. For assessment purpose all land is re- 
garded as cultivated which is under crop or fruit trees, or has been under 
•crop or fruit trees iu_the three previous harvests.* Uncultivated land is 
'classed as banjar jadid, banjar kadim, and gh^irmumkin. If for four suc- 
'-cessive harvests land which once was cultivated has not been sown it is 
'’classed in the last of the series as jadid or new fallow. If it continues to bo 
uncultivated this entry should be maintained for the next four harvests, 
after which the land will pass into the category of kadim or old fallow. But 
Icadim also includes all culturable waste whether it has ever been under the 
jplough or not, and it is proper to class all grazing land of fair quality as 
.kadim, even though exis|iing conditions of rainfall and sub-soil water level 
preclude its cultivation unless canal irrigation can be, and -is, introduced. 
'The term ghairmumkin is reserved for barren land. It is necessary to instruct 
patwaris carefully as to the distinction between kadim and ghairmumkin, 
-otherwise they are apt to record land which is useless either ibr tillage 
or pasture as kadim because it yields for a brief period in the rains a scanty 
isupply of poor grass. Lands under buildings, roads, streams, canals, tanks, 
etc., and barren sand (ret) or kalar should be entered as ghairmumkin, 
any further description which seems necessary being added, e.^.,p7iafrnmTO* 
.kin abadi, ghairmumkin sarak, ghairmumkin ret. For the colours and 
eigns used in field maps to distinguish the different kinds of uncultivated 
.land the specimen map given in the patwaris’ Manual of Land Measurement 
may be consulted. Copies of a sheet of conventional signs to be used ia 
cadastral maps for depicting natural and artificial features, as approved 
by the Survey Department of India, are supplied to Settlement Officers. 

♦This is the general definition. But poor land is found' under the hills and in the low hills 
which only yields a crop every third or fourth year and yet must be regarded as cultivated for 
-assessment purposes. 



^CHAPTER XIV. — The Record of Rights. 

268. Elaborate revisions of records of rights at settlement to be- 
voided. — It was, as we have seen, the object of the . framers of Act 
XVII of 1887 to avoid elaborate periodical revisions of village records of 
rights by the expensive agency of a settlement establishment. The complete 
records drawn up at regular and revised settlements before 1887 and the 
measures introduced by Colonel Waee for the improvement of the pakoari 
and hanmigo establishment made this important change in settlement pro- 
cedure reasonable, though it has not been possible to go as far in the direc- 
tion of making the action of the district record agency at settlement identi- 
cal with its action at other times as Colonel Wace contemplated. Before- 
dealing with the records framed under the provisions of the present Land 
Bevenue Act, a brief description of the contents of the record of earlier- 
settlements and of the principles on which they were prepared may be- 
useful. 

269. Mr. Thomason’s remarks on records of rights, — ^Mr. 
Thomason’s remarks on the duties of a Settlement Officer in con- 
nection with the framing of records of rights applj*- to a condition 
of things now jmst. But some of them are still worth quoting, not only 
because of their interest from an historical point of view, but also because- 
the principles laid down are of permanent value. In the fifth chapter of' 
the Directions for Settlement Officers he observed : — 

“ The object of the investigation is not to create new rights, but to de- 
fine those that exist. The full exercise of old acknowledged and still exist- 
ing rights may have been partially in abeyance, and these it may be neces- 
sary more fully to develope, but, generally speaking, no change should be- 
made in existing rights, or in the mode of their exercise, without the full 
concurrence of those whose interests may be thereby affected. 

“ The process (of forming the record) is essentially judicial ;* it is judging 
between man and man ; but all authoritative decision should be avoided 
as much as possible. The great advantage of the procedure is that the Set- 
tlement Officer comes amongst the people as their friend and peacemaker 
rather than as their judge. ***** fpjjQ jg ^ delicate one, 
and he must be very careful lest in the attempt to prevent disputes he excite 
them, and lest whilst endeavouring to allay animosities, he only inflame - 
them. 

“ The Settlement Officer wall .find his end best answered by doinff 
everything as much as possible through the people and deciding nothino 
himself that he can avoid, and also by being most careful that every 
minute feature of a tenure and every possible bearing of a right is fully 
recorded. ****«=*=!:*.*** 

“ Completeness of record can only be ensm’ed by great vigilance on his 
part. The villagers are themselves reluctant to lay open to public- 


*Tlib of course applies especially to a first regular BCttlement. 
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'fcrutiny the internal economy of their village. They are distrustful and 
-Blow to appreciate the'motives which lead to the enquiry.- The strong, 
-.the' crafty, and the dishonest wish to avoid a proceeding which will tie 
their hands and close every door against future encroachment and intri- 
^^e. Again, the process is a laborious one, which the persons employed 
in the formation of the record are apt to slur over. Each peculiarity of 
the tenure probably has to be elicited by repeated questions and the ex- 
pressions to be very carefully adjusted, so as exactly to meet the case. 
The natives of this country not excepting those in official employ ; as well 
-as all persons who work for show and effect rather than from principle, 
are peculiarly prone to inaccuracy and slovenliness. Here then all de* 
pends upon the Settlement Officer. By well selecting his agents and 
thoroughly tutoring them, and by making gradations of scrutineers, he 
■may lessen his work or increase its polish, but all must ultimately centre 
in himself. He must imderstand the subject himself thoroughly, he must 
-accustom his mind to classify and methodize his work, he must learn to 
detect the weak or incomplete points of a statement, he must call into prac- 
“tice all these powers with unremitting watchfulness and diligence ; above 
all, he must be actuated by a simple desire to promote the best interests of 
iihe peo^de ; and, by the uniform and conciliating exhibition of this feeling, 
he must win their confidence and attachment. In proportion as he possesses 
•these qualifications, he will be entitled to the character of being a good Settle- 
:ment Officer.”*- 

270. Records of rights in early Punjab settlements. — The con- 

“tents of a record of rights according to Mr. Thomason’s Directions, which 
•were followed ■witli more or less exactness by,our earliest Settlement Officers, 
-were : — 

(1) Naksha thakhast or sketch map of the boundary with a record 

showing how each boundary was laid down. 

(2) Shajra or field map. 

(3) IDiasra or register of fields. 

(4) Khatauni or Muntakhib Asamiioar. — A statement of proprietors 

and tenants’ holdings with a detail of fields and a note of the 
rent paid by each tenant. 

(5) Tahrij Asamiioar. — An abstract of the khatauni sho'wing tenant’s 

holdings with their areas and rents but ■v\dthout any detail of 
fields. 

■(6) Darkliwast malgiizari, or engagement of landowners accepting the 
assessment. 

>(7) Khewat showing the area and revenue of each proprietor’s hold- 
ing. This was not a separate document, but formed part of, 
the next paper No. (8). 

(8) Ikrarnama or wajib-ul-arz, i.e., the village administration paper, 
which Mr. Thomason regarded as ” the most important of 
- all the papers, for it is intended to show the whole of the con-- 
stifution of the village.”! 


♦Directions for Settlement Officers, edition of 1850, paragraphs 76 and 146, 147 and 149. 
-f-Direntions for Settlement Officers, edition of 1850, paragraph 167. 
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(9) The jamahandi. — k list of holdings cultivated by owners, occu- 

pany tenants, and tenants-at-will with the fields contained 
in each and the sums payable either as rent or revenue. It 
was based largely on the Tchatauni, but was prepared at the 
close of settlement, and was intended to be the first of the- 
pakoari’s annual jamabandis. 

(10) The ruhalcar-i-alcMr, or brief abstract of the settlement pro- 

' ' ceedings. 

The preparation of a shajra-nash or genealogical tree of the proprietors- 
was not asia rule considered necessary. 

271. Imperfections of early records of rights. — It was inevitable 
that these first records should be in many respects imperfect. Mr. Prinsep, 
whose zeal for reform made him a severe critic of the past, traced their de- 
ficiencies mainly to the prominence given in the Directions, framed originally 
for a province in which Settlement OfiScers had no judicial powers, to pos- 
session as their rule of decision, and to the tendency of our officers and their 
establishments to think that “ possession meant actual cultivation of the 
land.” He classified the principal errors to be found in them as consisting- 
of — 

(1) failure to under.=tand and correctly record village tenures, veiy 

many estates being described as bhatachara wffiere the members- 
of the community w'ere of one ancestral stock, the land divided 
in shares whether ancestral or customary, and the profit and. 
loss regulated by such shares ; 

(2) mistakes as to separate holdings the most common being — 

(a) the omission of names of coparceners, and of widow's, minors 

and absentee owmers, because they were not in actual cul- 
tivating possession ; 

(b) the description of common holdings as separate and of divid- 

ed interest as common ; 

(c) the clubbing together of tw'O holdings, occupied on different 

tenures, as one ; 

(3) the indiscriminate creation of occupancy tenant right. 

272. Question whether records of rights could be corrected at 
revised settlement. — He believed that at a revised settlement the 
record of a first regular settlement could be corrected by a simple order of 
the revenue officer, and that a judicial decision in a regular suit w'as not re- 
quired, and in the settlements under his supervision he acted on this belief. 
This appears to have been also the view' held in tho North-Western Provinces 
when the 2nd edition of the Directions for Settlement Officers appeared in 
1858t and Mr. Thomason devoted several paragraphs (245 — 252) of the 
Directions for Collectors to a description of the imperfections of the re. 
cords of the first regular settlement and the duty of the Collectors to amen^ 

*DirectionB for Settlement Officeis, edition of 1850, paragraph 167. 

■fSee the 6lh paragraph of the circidar of the Sadr Diwani Adalat qnoted in Appendix 
XIX and compare the 24th and 26th of the Saharanpur Settlrment, Instructions, pouted as 
Appendix XX of that work. These two Appendices are referred to in Judicial Commissioner’s. 
Ko. 1479, dated 6th May 1866, as supporting Mr. Printep’s view. * 
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them.* Some of the best revenue officers of the day, however, held that- 
errors in a record of rights could not be corrected at a subsequent settlement ‘ 
except by agreement or in consequence of a decree of a court, and their ’ 
view was accepted as sound in policy and embodied in section 19 of Act 
XXXIII of 1871. 

273. Measures taken to improve the record of rights. — Mr. 

Prinsep took great pains to remedy the defects indicated in paragraph 
271, and essayed to close the door against future litigation by making his 
records exceedingly minute. To ensure a correct account of village tenures 
he made very elaborate genealogical trees of the proprietors, tracing the" ’ 
existing owners back where possible to the first founder or founders of the 
estate. Notes were added at the foot of the sJtajra-nasb showing the measure 
of right followed in each sub-division of the estate, and describing its early 
history and the circumstances out of which its existing tenures sprung.f 
To guard against the second class of errors, parchas showing the entries to be 
subsequently made in the khewat kliatauni with reference to each owner’s- 
holding were compiled in duplicate from the khasra as measurements proceed- 
ed, and one copy was given to the proprietor concerned, so that he might have 
an opportunity of satifsying himself that his rights had been fuUy recorded. 
These parchas and the Miataunis based upon them showed not only fields, but 
the number of trees, and the ground for dung-heaps, sugar mills, &c., in the ’ 
separate possession of each shareholder.+ The omission of these particulars 
in former records had in Mr. Prinsep’s opinion been a fertile cause of litiga- 
tion.§ Particular pains were also taken to make a comj)lete record of rights- ' 
of irrigation from wells and chkaviblis (marshes). 

274. Documents included in Mr. Prinsep^s records of rights. — ' 

While he aimed at making his records minutely accurate he sought ta 
reduce their bulk by getting rid of all superfluous papers. He dropped the 
iahrij which some of his predecessors had also discarded ; and he combined 
the kJieivat and the kJiatauni into one form. While he made very full en- 
quiries into village customs he got rid of the separate village administration . 
papers {wajih-ul-arz) in which these had hitherto been recorded, substituting: , 
for them general records of customs drawn up for tribes or groups of villages - 
fsee paragraph 560). Eeferences to these codes and any special entries as- 
to custom required hy the circumstances of any particular village or holding 
were scattered through the other documents included in the record of rights. 
Thus customs relating to irrigation were noted on the well statement, and 
those concerning the rights of tenants in the klieioat kliatauni. Mr. 
Prinsep’s settlement record consisted of (a) the general index, (b) shajra- 
Jcishtwar, (o)' khasra, (d) shajra nosh, (e) khewat khatauni, (/) naksha chahat, 
(g) darklnvast malguzari, Qi) robakar-i-akhir, 

‘They were in vested, with powers under section 20 of Regulation of 1 822 for this purpoM. 
For similar powers exercised by Deputy Commissioners in the Punjab see Pinancial Commis- 
eioner’s Book Circular XLIII of 1868. They were much restricted by Book Circular XXXIH 
of 1860. 

tSee form given in Mr. Prinsep’s Settlement Paper No. 11 and also his Settlement Paper 
No. 33, pages 3 — 6. 

{Settlement Paper No. 33, pages 16, 16 and 19. 

§Settlement Commissioner’s No. 170, dated 14th April 1864, to Financial Commissioner. 
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275. Records of rights under Act XXXIII of 1871. — The records- 
of rights prescribed by the rules under section 15 of Act XXXIII of 1871 - 
consisted of the same documents with the addition of a list of revenue . 
assignees and their holdings {naksita lakhiraj), and ot a wa jib-ul-arz. ]\Ir. 
Prinsep’s plan of distributing among the other parts of the record of rights 
entries winch had hitherto been grouped under appropriate heads in the 
wajib-ul-arz was considered inconvenient. 

276. Records of rights under Act XVII of 1887. — It is provided 
in Act XVII of 1887 that there shall be a record of rights for each estate 
fsection 33 (1) ] or in exceptional cases for a group of neighbouring estates 
fsec^ion 47(1)]. Any records framed before the passing of the Act are, 
so far as may be, deemed to have been framed under the Act [section 2 (2)]. 
If the Local Government finds that there is no record-of-rights for an estate, 
or that an existing record requires special revision, it may by notification 
direct the making or special revision of such a record [section 32 (1)]. A 
notification of the sort may applj’- to all the estates in a district or other local 
area [section 32 (2)]. A specially revised record of rights supersedes the 
former record, but the entries in it do not affect any presumption in favour 
of Government which has already arisen Lorn any previous record of rights 
[section 32 (3)]. A reference to paragraph 193 will show that this exception 
might possibly have important consequences. 

277. Standing records and annual records. — ^A record framed at a 
eettlement made before Act XVII of 1887 was passed, or in pursuance of a 
notification issued under section 32 of the Act, is known as a “ standing 
record ” as a convenient way of distinguishing it from the “ annual record,” 
an amended edition of the record of rights prepared for each estate yearly 
or at such intervals as the Financial Commissioner may prescribe, in which all 
changes which have occurred since the standing record was framed are, or 
should be, incorporated (section 33). 

278. Presumption of truth attaching to entries in a record of 
sights. — Under the present Land Revenue Act entries in a standing record 
and in an annual record have an equal presumption of truth attached to 
them. An entry in either is ” presumed to be true until the contrary is 
proved, or a new entry is lawfully substituted therefor ” (section 44). 

279. Alteration of entries in records of rights. — Existing entries 
in standing and annual records, except entries relating to change of yearly 
tenants, can only be varied in subsequent records by — 

(c) making entries in accordance with facts proved or admitted to 
have occurred, 

(b) making such entries as are agreed to by all the parties therein, 

or are supported by a decree or order binding on those parties, 

(c) making new maps where necessary (section 37). 

Section 37 of the present Act differs from section 19 of Act XXXIII of 
S71 in fixing no limit of time within which the facts justifying the alteration ' 
fan entry must have occurred. Perhaps the' change was accidental ; at any 



irate its effect was not perceived by the chief author of the Act, Colonel 
Wace, v’ho wrote in 1888 : — ‘ 

“This section repeats the law on the subject, which was first enacted 
in section 19 of the Act of 1871. The main provision of both these sections 
•is that the alterations made must be based on changes which have occurred 
since the settlement record was drawn up.”* In Bevenue Judgment No. 4 
of 1888 he held that the law does not give the revenue officer authority to 
nhak'e an alteration of this kind except with the consent of the parties, or 
pursuant to a decree, or in order to make the record agree with facts which 
have occurred sinee it was made.” 

This is the reasonable construction to put on section 37(a). It follows 
•that an entry which was incorrect when it was made cannot be altered except 
'by consent or in consequence of a decree or order binding on the parties. 
It is of course open to a revenue officer to apply under section 15 of the Act, 
"for sanction to review an order by one of his predecessors directing the 
•erroneous entry to be made. 

289. Question of exclusion of names of absentees. — The pro'vi- 

••sions of section 19 certainly caused some embarrassment in dealing with 
•questions of the entry of the names of co-isluirers wdio were in possession of 
•their shares, but wdiose names did not appear in the record, and of the striking 
•out of the names of absentees. Cases of the former class could, as a rule, be 
amicably settled, but where the law \s'as strictly carried out in the c'hse of 
.absentees, the result was the maintenance of a considerable number, 
■of obsolete entries. The question w'as raised after the passing of Act XVII 
•of 1887 in connection with the re-settlement of Gujranwala, -where the records 
were found to be burdened "with the names of a good many persons who had 
Tieen absent even at the first regular settlement in 1855. The Financial 
•Commissioner ruled that — 

‘‘All questioJis regarding the exclusion of the names of absent 
.’right-holders, who liave long been out of possession, from the record 
■of rights, must be dealt -vslth strictly in accordance with the provisions of 
-section 87. Act XVII of 1887. These provisions are not in any -way affected 
•or relaxed by the provisions of sections 107, 108 of the Evidence Act (I of 
1872} or by those of the Law of Limitation (Act XV of 1877). Thus no lapse 
■of time, however long, will of itself justify the removal of the name of 
•an absentee from the record.” 

The question -was afterwards reconsidered in 1896, and the Govem- 
unent Advocate gave an oiiinion, the most material parts of which are quoted 
•belowj' : — 

‘‘Death and intentional abandonment are both ‘facts’ As re- 

:gards the fact of death, as soon as a person proves to the satis- 

•faction of the Court that another person has not been heard of for seven 
.years by certain individuals described in section 108 (of the Evidence 
Act), the burden of proof is placed by the law on those who assert that 
'the absentee is still alive, and the Court is entitled to say to them : ‘ well 


♦Financial Commissioner’s Circular Memo. No. 52, dated 23rd November 1888. 

fThe full text of the opinion will be found in Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 1, 
•dated J3th March 1890, which has been superseded bj' Circular No. 2, dated 3rd June 1903. 
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you must prove the fact ; if you fail to do so, I shall find the fact againsfi' 
you, and decide that he is dead.” As regards intentional abandonment 
the proof of this would scarcely ever bo direct proof of a specific declara- 
tion to this effect. It would almost invariably be a fact to be gathered, 
inferred from conduct ; and I have no hesitation in thinking that actual 
abandonment, if sufficiently prolonged and continuous, does, under the 
general power given bj”- section 114, justify the Court in presu mi ng, i.e., 
regarding as ‘ proved ’ the element of mtention, in the absence of expla- 
nation warranting a contrary inference. 

” It seems to me perfectly clear that if the fact of death or the fact 
of intentional abandonment be thus legally held as ‘ proved ’ to have 
occurred, this does, under section 37 (a) of the Land Revenue Act, justify 
the making of an entry in accordance with that fact. 

* si< sf: *• 

“ The record is prepared in accordance with facts believed at that, 
moment to be true. If at any later date it be proved that this belief was- 
erroneous, — e.g., that a person entered as merely absent had as a fact died 
at an earlier date, although his death was not known or suspected when, 
the entry was being written, — this in my opinion is undoubtedly a fact,, 
proof of which would warrant an alteration of the entry.” 

281. Existing rules on *Ke subject. — The existing rules on the 
subject are as follows : — 

“ (1) When a right-holder entered in the record of rights or annual' 
record whether he is or is not described therein as an absentee (grlfaiV hasir)' 
or as out of possession {gliair hahiz), has not been heard of for seven years 
by those who would naturally have heard of him if he had been alive, the 
officer attesting a mutation may (unless he sees reason to the contrary) 
presume that he is dead and pass orders on the case accordingly ; but before 
ordering the omission of his name from the record of rights or annual record, 
such officer should satisfy himself that all reasonable endeavour has been, 
made to ascertain whether the absentee is alive and to give him an oppor- 
tmiity of appearing.” 

“(2) When a right-holder entered in the record .of rights or aimual 
record as ghair liazir or gliair kabiz has been heard of vithin seven years,, 
but has been so entered for more than twelve years, the paiwari shall enter 
the ease in his register of mutations and shall report it to a Revenue Officer.. 
The Revenue Officer to whom the case is reported shall enquire into the 
question whether the right-holder has abandoned the land or his interest, 
therein. All reasonable endeavour shall be made to give the right-holder- 
an opportunity of appearing ahd stating his claim. Direct evidence of' 
an intention of abandonment will rarely be forthcoming ; but the intention, 
of the right-holder may be inferred from what can be ascertained 'in 
regard to his conduct. Long absence coupled with entire severance from- 
all concern with the land or interest is a strong circumstance to be taken 
into consideration in determining "whether there has been abandonment, 
or not. If the Revenue Officer finds that the right-holder has abandoned! 
the land he shall pass an order accordingly. 
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“ Provided that if the right-holder was a minor when 
as s Jr hazir or glair Mbiz, no suoh order shaE be passed until it appear 

that he is, or if still Hving would he, thirty years of a„e. . 

_ . — • 1 


AW) , 1 A 

“ "NTn now entrv of any one as gho/iT liciziT should be ma e. 
righJ& JdKenJred as gZr 
or constructive possession, as when he has put some P ^ 

on his hehaU, or the land is lying waste, or he i hj reason or po y 
unable to cultivate it. A familiar instance would ^ In. 

left his land in his brother’s possession while he is through 

Ih a case the sepoy shoiEd be entered - 1»— ‘u 1*^0 

his brother. An entry of glia%r Imliz should not be maue 
othS person than the right-holder is in adverse possession. 

.. 1 • 1 . 1 ^ 


JL QJ ^ ^ 

“ (4) No effect shall be given to any order (1) 
from tie’ record of the name of a right-holder who has 

Imzir or glair IMz or (2) directing the Extra As- 

until such order has been confirmed by the Collectoi or Iteven 

sistant Commissioner. 


I I I I I » rvr-)l yy a-L w*. « 

(5) All such orders shall he preserved as orders sanctioning mu a* 
tions in the records.” 


282. Record_ of mutations.— As the rules whether 

poration of mutations in records of rig s are _ a, Settlement 

the record is a standing one .ramed unde P - routine of 

Officer, or an annual one prepared in the The 

district work, they will be found in the Jf the com- 

procedure connected with the fraimng of t^ced in Chapter XII.- 

plete re-measurement of an estate is ordered has been noticed monap 

283. Documents included in standing s ^ 

records.— A standing record and an annual record must include 

(1) Statement showing— . . 

(a) the 

ofX rents, profits, or produce of the estate, or to Occupy 

land therein ; , ' „ a-nA- 

(h) the nature and extent of the interest of those person , 
the conditions and liabilities attaching thereto ; an 
the rent, land-revenue, rates, cesses, or other navments due 

• Page 139. ^ sub-paragraph to paragraph 283 

(2) sucJ f^Add the following as 2nd P _ . , 


A standin 


^Add the following as -^n ^ Commissioners with 

« *Under Clause (2) ^ ^^3 Provincial Government 

the .S^he\-eoord-of-rights for .an estate 

Add the following as a sub-paragraph to paragraph 283 — 


Q ^ O JT 

“ f Under clause (2) above the Financial Commissioner with the 
revions sanction of the local Government has prescribed that the reoord- 
f-rlghts for an estate shall include a document recording the paren- 
ige, caste and residence of the persons described in paragraph (a) of 
lause (1) above, provided that if such parentage, caste and residence are 
itered in any document prepared in accordance with clause (1) above, 
separate document need not be prepared for the purpose of this pres- 
ription.'"’ 


. 1953-B., dated the 21st Septembei 


are B., dated the 9th 
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' 284. Contents of the annual records.' — The annual record should 

•consist usually of (a) the jaimbandi, (b) a list of revenue assignments and 
pensions and (c) such maps as are required to show the changes in the map 
of the estate that "have occurred since the previous record was prepared. 
■Under existing orders a fresh jamabaiidi of each estate is only prepared once 
in four years, so that the legal description of the record as the “ annual 
■record ” has become a misnomer. Attached to the javmbandi is a copy 
of all entries in the register of mutations attested by a revenue officer since 
■the Iasi jamabandi was filed. The annual record must also include an amended 
-copy of the genealogical tree.* Certain statistical returns are filed with 
~the jamabandi, but they form no part of the annual record. 

285. Contents of ’ ‘ ecord should 

Page 140. 

Against item no (2) under paragraph 285 add the following : iSei. 

“and a detailed plan of any property belonging to the 
Crown in the estate* ”. 

-(4) A gamabandi or register of the holdings of owners and tenants 

To item No. 4 under paragraph -285 add the following : — 

§ It should also show parblealars about the owner and tenant as 
given below 

j (i) In ths case of the owner, the father’s nams, tribe or caste, 

got or sub- tribe, if any, and residence. 

(ii) In the case of the tenant or the cultivator the father’s name, 
tribe or caste, got or sub-tribe, if any, residence, and status (e.ff., 

‘ 3Iaurusi or Ohair Maurusi)>’’ 

(9) The order of the Settlement Officer determining the assessment. 

(10) The order of the Settlement Officer distributing the assessment 

over holdings. 

286. Advantage of issuing a notification under section 32 (1). — 

'The chief difference between an annual record made after complete re- 
measurement and a standing record is that the former does not include the 
■wagib-ul-arz . If no wajib-ul-arz exists, or if it is considered desirable to 
revise the entries in an existing loajib-ul-raz, a notification under section 
^2 (1) directmg a special revision of the record of rights must be issued. 
It has become the rule to issue such a notification whenever a general re- 
- .assessment of a district is ordered. By doing so certain technical difficulties 
are got rid of, and the principle of assimilating settlement and ordinary dis- 
trict procedure in the matter of framing records is not infringed to any extent 
"V^orth mentioning. 

287. Language, &c., of records of rights. — Eecords of rights are 
written in the Urdu language. The sheets of which the field map consists 
are most conveniently kept in steel cases with shelves on which they can be 
laid flat.-j- The other documents should be bound in one or more volumes. 
If the genealogical tree is prepared on a continuous sheet, it may be placed 

, *Kiiaiicial Commissioner’s Standing Order Xo. 23, paragraph 43. 

■fSee AnnendiT VTT -naracTanh 19. 

Add the following as a foot note ; — 

« *Fiiianclal Commissioners’ notification No. 1953-R., dated the 21st September, i 
1937,” - I / 

“ § Land Revenue Rule No. 72.” j 


mue for which 
^able by each 


other sources. 
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Jn a pocket in one of the volumes. If it is desired to alter the authorized 
forms of any of these documents to suit local conditions or requirements, the- 
sanction of the Knancial Commissioner should he obtained. 

288. Preliminary proceeding. — The preliminary proceeding should 
state — 

, (a) the authority under which, and the Collector by whom, it has- 
been prepared ; 

(b) the documents comprised in the record"" ; 

(c) the date of the beginning and completion of the record. 

289. Shajra kishtwar. — The sliajra kisJitwar will be an entirely 
new field map or an amended copy of the old map according as complete- 
re-measurement has, or has not, been ordered (see Chapter XII). 

290. Shajra nasb jamabandi, list of revenue assignments andl 
statements of rights in wells. — The form of the shajra nash with ins- 
tructions for its preparation are given in Appendix VIII. If an older and 
more complete shajra nash already exists and a new one is drawn up in less, 
detail a note should appear on the latter showing where the former document, 
will be found. 

The jamabandi and the list of revenue assignments and pensions should' 
be in the same forms as the similar documents included in the annual 
record with the addition in the jamabandi of a column to show the former 
field number. The forms of these statements and instructions regarding 
their preparation will be found in Financial Commissioner’s Standing Order- 
No. 23. The khataunis prepared in accordance with the instructions in Ap- 
pendix VII supply nearly all -the material for the jamabandi which is to be- 
included in the standing record-of-rights and that jamabandi is for the most- 
part a transcript from the khataunis. The arrangenient by which the- 
jamabandi is only prepared for each estate once in four years cannot 
be carried out when a district is under settlement. 

The form of the statement of rights in wells with instructions for fiUing; 
it up will bo found in Appendix VIIL It may be useful to add a column 
showing the area irrigated from the well in each harvest of the past four years- 
in order to ascertain what is the average area actually watered. No special 
form has been laid down for the statement of rights in irrigation from other- 
sources. Eecqrds showing the shares enjoyed by different estates and 
individual proprietors in the v/ater of hill torrents and private canals,, 
and the manner in which the water is distributed, are very valuable. It is 
usually convenient to prepare such records for groups of villages or for all 
the estates on a stream or a canal. A good account of irrigation statements 
of the kind referred to above will be found in Mr. Thorburn’s Settlement 
Report of Bannu. When the Local Government has ordered the preparation 
of such records under sections 28 and 35 of the Punjab Minor Canals Act 
(No. Ill of 1905), the same presumption of truth attaches to entries made im 
them as belongs to entries in a record of rights made under the provisions of 
the Land Revenue Act. Section 28 (3) of the former Act gives similar 
authority to statements of the sort drawn up at past settlements. 

*Tlie pages in the record at wliicli the various documents will La found should be shown. 
In this way the proUmizrary proceeding serves as an index. 
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The statements of rents, sales and mortgages, forms of which are given 
dn Appendix IX, are also prepared -when an estate is re-measured or its 
jmap revised at settlement. 

291. Survey and record work to be carried out simultane- 
-ously. — Settlement Officers should bear in mind that their record work is 
-of even more importance to the welfare of the people than the assessment, 
^and should not sacrifice the accuracy of the record merely to‘ the convenience 
-of their assessment work. It is of course much more satisfactory to a Settle- 
>ment Officer to have the figures of the new measurements before framing 
'his assessment proposals, more especially in tracts where cash rents are com- 
-mon. But where the previous record-of-rights and the past crop-returns 
are fairly accurate he need not wait till the survey of a tract is finished before 
-writing its assessment report. When a sufficient number of villages have 
'been remeasured to enable him to judge of the trustworthiness of the statistics 
'for each assessment circle, as a whole, he will ordinarily be in a position to 
-submit a report proposing revenue rates and the total assessment to be 
jimposed. The new Wiataunis of all estates should be complete before the 
.assessment is announced and distributed over holdings, and the Settlement 

• Officer must make his arrangements in connection with survey and record 
work to secure this end. But a considerable time usually elapses between the 

'Writing of the report and the receipt of orders. 

It is sometimes necessary (as, for instance, in a tract where it is diffi- 
- cult to get water in the dry season, or where the floods make it impossible 
to carry on measurements in the summer or the rains, or where the ground is 
covered by snow in winter) to push on measurement work as fast as possible, 
•leaving some part of the record work to be completed later on, but this should 
be allowed only by* the express permission of the Settlement Officer. It is 

• only in such circumstances that permission should ever be given to collect 
the establishment, or any part of it in one place ; even if the Settlement 

• Officer finds it necessary to allow time for a re-examination of finished work 
■in the circumstances to which reference is made in paragraph 291 -A., there is 
no need to collect the establishment in one place for that^’purpose. There is 
no objection, however, to their being collected for the preparation of 
the statements requbed for the assessment report. The Settlement 
•Officer is required to report his action for the information of the Oommis- 

• sioner and financial Commissioner if he decides to collect establishment at 
. one place. 

In all ordinary measurement work he should insist that the record 
ibe made in all respects complete from day to day along with the map.* 
Field nieasurements should not be begun in any village until all the 
squares or triangles have been laid, marked and checked, or where the area 
of the village is very large, a sufficient number for the working of one field 

• season, and until the pedigree-table has been corrected and Wiataunis up to 
. date written out by the kanungo. The patioari should not be allowed to 

map a new field until he has calculated the area of the last, and entered it up 
.in the field book, the Wiatauni, the landowner’s ^arc7io-and all lists in which 

*See Appendix VIE, paragraphs 6, 8 and 14. 
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■nt is ultimately to appear. He should total up each page in his field hook as 
-soon as it is completed and should enter up at once in the mutation register 
any mutation that comes to his notice. No patwari should be allowed to 
begin measurement work in a new village iintil the records connected 
with the village he has finished are in every respect complete, so far as 
he oan make them so. Nor should any village be entered in the quarterly 
business statement as having its measurements finished until all the connected 
■papers have been completed also. Each inspecting officer should devote his 
-attention to securing that the record work is kept up to date with the map- 
ping. He should himself correct as many as possible of the mistakes and 
' omissions he may discover, and he should see that any others he points out 
-are corrected without delay. Whenever a naib-tansildar or tahsildar visits 
the village, he should attest as many as possible of the pending mutations, 

• and Avhen in the course of his check or attestation of the record, he finds that 
- a mutation has taken place and has the parties before him, he should have it 

• entered up and attest it at once, instead of leaving it to be entered up after 
he has gone and attesting it at his next visit, after the parties have been 
summoned before him again. As far as possible each survey party should 
he inspected by the kanungo weekly, by the naib-tahsildar once in each 
-month, and by the tahsildar once in each quarter. 

291''A. Attestation to be done promptly. — The chief guarantee of the 

• correctness of the record-of-rights consists in a careful and regular examina- 
■tion of the paiwarVs work, while it is proceeding, by thj tahsildar and their 

• subordinates. There is a strong tendency to hurry through the mere map- 
ping and measurement work leaving the attestation of the record-of-rights 
■to be completed at a later date. This leads to hasty and inaccurate work 

and to the introduction of many mistakes which take much longer to correct 
-in the end than if they had been avoided from the first by careful attention 
of the record work. The tendency is due chiefly to two causes ; first, the 
•desire of the Settlement Officer to obtain as accurate statistics as possible 
for his assessment report ; and second, the desire of the subordinate staff 
to show a large outturn of work in their business statements and to get 
through as quickly as possible the irksome work done in the field leaving the 
record work to be completed in the office. The risk of a final attestation 
-lagging far behind survey is greatly increased when many extra patwaris 
■ or aniins are employed. It should be one of the chief aims of the Settle- 
ment Officer in organising the work of his staff to have the attestation done 
as soon as possible after measurements are completed while the facts are 
•still fresh in the minds of all concerned and before there has been time 
for many changes to take place. Time should not be wasted on minute 
Investigation in the interval between the completion of field work and the 
naib-tahsildar attestation of the work already finished which if the instruc- 
tions in paragraph 291 have been complied with should require no further 
checking at this stage. If as a result of lax supervision by kmungos or 
naib-tahsildar the Settlement Officer is compelled to allow it, it should not, 
unless the supervision has been grossly inefficient, materially add to the time 
' allowed to the pativari to complete the totalling of his field book and 
Ichataunis and the preparation of the list of rents, sales or mortgages which 
Js ordinarily calculated at one day for every .hundred Ichasra numbers. 


/ 
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292. Order in which work should he done. — When the shajrcr- 
flash, the Mataunis, the jamabandi, the list of revenue assignments, the state- 
ment of rights in veils and any other statement regarding irrigation rights 
and the village lists of rents, mortgages and sales (Appendices YII. VIII,- 
and IX) are ready, they must be finally approved after attestation by the- 
Settlement , Officer himself or one of his subordinates with the powers of an 
Assistant Collector. In the ordinary course, however, all these statements- 
are finally attested first by the kanungo, then by the naib-tahsildar and^ 
lastly by the tahsildar. Final attestation should take place in the village- 
concerned or at a place in its immediate vicinity and all interested persons- 
should be summoned to attend. 

When measurements are finished the pahoari should inform the girda- 
toar that he is ready for final attestation. After the girdawar’s final attesta- 
tion the patwari should begin the preparation of the copies of the field map- 
(part talisil and latlia girdaivari). This will keep him employed till the naib- 
tahsildar can come round for final attestation. At the naib-tahsildar’s final! 
attestation he should prepare the loajih-ul-arz for the Extra Assistant; 
Settlement Officer’s attestation, take up and report on aU cases of exemptions 
certificates for wells, prepare mafi files for the tahsildar’s attestation and get: 
ready the haclili file. After the naib-tahsildar's attestation the patwari shouldl 
write up both copies of the jamabandi (with statements), colour the maps^- 
and prepare the kliasra girdawari. He should then and not till then go on to- 
another village. The only subsequent formal visits paid by the Settlement, 
stafit to the village will be — 

(a) the tahsildar’s visit for final attestation and report on majis, 

(b) the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer’s visit to attest the wajib-' 

ul-arz ; 

(c) the Settlement Officer’s visit to announce and distribute the new- 

demand. 

293. Naib-Tahsildar’s attestation . — The naib-tahsildar should read'- 
out and explain to the persons interested all the entries in the Miataunis- 
paying special attention to those regarding ownership and occupancy rights. 
He should at the same time pass orders on all outstanding mutations and^ 
incorporate them in the khatauniz. In short he should see that the kJia- 
iaunis represent accurately the state of affairs at the time of his attestation- 
as regards soils, rights of owners and tenants, rents, etc., and should file with- 
them a certificate to the effect that he has done so and is satisfied that the- 
kliataunis are fit to be accepted as correct material for the standing record of' 
rights. The khataunis will ordinarily be full of corrections and possibly 
difficult to decipher and as soon as possible, after the naib-tahsildar’s at- 
testation the attested material contained in them should be transcribed into 
jainahandi form and the naib-tahsildar after satisfying himself that this- 
jamabandi agrees in all respects with the khataunis attested by him should' 
enter upon it a certificate that he is satisfied that it is fit to be accepted as the 
jamabandi of the standing record-of-rights. In the case of each of the other 
statements, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the naib-tahsildar - 
should ascertain by such enquiry as he deems sufficient that it has been duly 
and correctly prepared, and on being so satisfied, he should sign it adding 
at the foot an order of attestation declaring it to be correct in all respects^ 
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In dealing with the well statement, the chief matters to he attested are the 
shares in the well and in the water, and any entries as to the areas of crops 
matured in the past years. Seeing that rents are the basis of the assessment 
it is obvious that the list of those actually paid should be attested very care- 
fully. The standing record-of-rights is prepared in duplicate, the object 
being that each duplicate shall have the same degree of evidential value as 
the other. In the case of tlie documents to be included in it the naib- 
tahsildar should see that both cogues are correct and enter bis certificate on 
both in identical terms in the manner described above. 

293-A. Tahsildar’s attestation. — When the tahsildar checks the 
attestation of the khatawvis or jamabandi, he should ordinarily re-attest 
at least 20 per cent, of the entries and should satisfy himself that they 
oorrectly represent the state of things at the time of the naib-tahsildar’s at- 
testation, leaving any changes that have taken place since to be incorporated 
in the next jamabandi. He should have any errors or omissions he may 
discover corrected at once and should then endorse the certificates entered 
by the naib-tahsildar on the Ichatauni and both duplicates of the jamc^andi. 
He should also as far as possible satisfy himself of the correctness of the other 
statements mentioned in paragraph 292 and having done so endorse the 
naib-tahsildar’s certificates on them. No village should be entered in the 
business statement as having been attested by an officer until he has certified 
that all mistakes have been corrected and that the papers are complete in 
•every respect. 

294. In what ciircumstances the measurement jamabandi should 
be accepted as the jamabandi of the standing record. — When the 
tahsildar’s final attestation has been completed, the map, kliataunis, jama- 
handi, etc., should be filed in the tahsil kanungo’s office and it will be for the 
Settlement Officer to decide whether he wll accept this measurement jama- 
handi, that is to say, the jamabaiidi prepared from the attested material 
contained in the kliataunis, as the jamabandi of the standing record-of-rights. 
It is not necessary that the standing records of different villages should be 
,of the same date either throughout a district or throughout a tahsil. The 
■accuracy of the record is the first consideration. As a rule, the measurement 
jamabandi, need not be brought up to date towards the end of settlement 
operations. For instance, the measurement jamabandi attested as above 
described may be accepted as the standing record when the Settlement 
Officer is satisfied that it correctly represents the state of things at the time 
.of the settlement naib-tahsildar’s atte'^tation and that no important changes 
have taken place since. A new up-to-date jamabandi to form the jamabandi 
of the standing record must be prepared, if the Settlement Officer is not 
satisfied that the measaervaeut jamabandi was correct and complete up to the 
time of the settlement nAib-tahsildar’s attestation. A new jamabandi for 
-inclusion in the standing record should not be ordered merely because a 
number of changes have occurred since the naib-tahsildar’s attestation, as 
these will be brought to record in the next quadrennial jamabandi. 

When the Settlement Officer decides that the measurement jama- 
bandi may be accepted for inclusion in the standing record either he or the 
Extra Assistant Settlement Officer should enter on both duplicates of it 
an order to that effect. When, however, he determines to have a fresh jama- 
Jbandi prepared for the standing record, he should have a girdawari made and 
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checked with special care and all changes brought to light incorporated in the- 
new jamabandi, special attention being paid to changes in ownership and occu- 
pancj right. Changes in field boundaries should not he shown on the 
original map but on supplementary sheets. ' Changes in cultivation and in the 
holdings of tenants-at-will should he given effect to in the new jamabandi. 
The jamabandi prepared in accordance with the results of this girdaioari 
should be very carefully checked and all changes made in the entries relating' 
to ownership or occupancy rights since the preparation of the -measurement 
jamabandi should he attested by the Icantmgo, naib-tahsildar and tahsildar 
When all errors and omissions brought to light have been rectified, the naib- 
tahsildar and tahsildar should record on both copies of the jamabandi a certi- 
ficate to the effect that it has been attested and is fit to be considered as the 
jamabandi of the standing record-of-rights. The Settlement Officer or the 
Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, if they agree, should also record on both 
duplicates of it an order to that effect. 

294>'A. When should a new jamabandi be prepared to form the* 
basis of distribution of assessment. — The list shovdng the distribution 
of the revenue over different holdings (Jard bachh Tihaiewar) will usually be 
compiled direct from the jamabandi which has been declared to he the jama- 
bandi of the standing record, but where there has been any long interval' 
between the completion of the standing record jamabandi and the distribu- 
tion of the revenue, a quadrennial jamabandi should, when the new assess- 
ment is about to he announced, he drawn up after a specially careful girda-- 
wari. In this should be incorporated all mutations that have taken place 
since the date of the naib-tahsildar’s attestation. It should be attested only 
as a quadrennial jawobondi is attested and should rank only as such. Erom 
it should be prepared the /ard bachh hhaimar of the new revenue which should 
he included in the standing record of rights as a part thereof so that if at any 
subsequent time it should be tiecessary in any case of dispute to refer to the' 
standing record, the authoritative paper will be for a question of lights the' 
jamabandi which incorporates the entries contained in the carefully attested' 
khataunis, and for a question of revenue, the original fard bachh khatcwar 
itself. In this connection it should be remembered that changes in holdings 
of tenants-at-will are of much less importance than changes in ownership 
or occupancy right and that changes in cultivation are of little importance 
where the assessment fluctuates -with the area cropped at each harvest or 
where the owners agree to distribute the new revenue on shares or on the soils 
as classed in the measurement jamabandi. Where, however, the o'umerB 
wish a re-classification of soil as a basis for the distribution of revenue, it will- 
ordinarily he necessary to prepare a new up-to-date jawmbaudi. 

294-6. Standing record in killabandi measurements. — WTiere tbs' 
boimdaries of ownership have been altered by killabandi operations, the 
standing record should be a jamabandi specially drawn up and attested after 
careful inspection of the cropping (girdaivari) for two harvests after killabandi 
in order to make sure that the villagers have understood and acted upon 
their new field boundaries. 

V 

295. Wajib-ul-zirz . — The wajib-ul-arz, or village administration 
paper, should he a record of existing customs regarding rights and habilities- 
in the estate. It should not be used for the creation of new rights or' 
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liabilities, or for wbat may be called village legislation. Entries have some- 
times been made -which do not profess to embody existing usage, but to- 
declare a course of action which the landowners agree to follow for the future. 
An example of this is the insertion of a stipulation that a fixed amount of 
the common grazing land will always he excluded from partition. It is 
doubtful whether this is strictly legd with reference to the words used to 
describe the wajib-ul-arz in section 31 (2) (b) of the Land Eevenue Act, and, 
even if it is, it is questionable whether it is a .wise use to make of the village 
administration paper. There is always a danger that some stipulation 
may be inserted as an agreement of all the landowners on which all are not 
as a matter of fact of one mind, because adherence to it is likely to produce 
results which officials think would be beneficial to the people. But orders 
issued by Government in 1881 distinctly allowed entries to be made in the 
wajib-ul-arz to facilitate the setting apart of portions of the common village 
waste for the planting of trees if the landowners agreed.* . With reference to 
the provisions of section 42 (2) of the Land Bevenue Act it is a convenient, 
though somewhat anomalous, arrangement to record the rights of Govern- 
ment in quarries, Tiarikar, etc., in the wajib-ul-arz, (see paragraph 194). 

296. Wajib-ul-arz of early settlements.' — The wajib-ul-arz m 
the first regular settlements was sometimes a formidable document, but its 
real value as an evidence of village custom was not always proportionate 
to its length. Some remarks by Mr. Arthur Brandreth as to the way in 
which it was often drawn up may be quoted : — 

“ The paper declaring the' customs and containing the Code of rules for the future manage- 
ment of the manor (called now the administration paper) is always considered a most important- 
document. Indeed, if fairly, and properly dra'wn up it is all-important, hut this can so seldom 
be done that its value has been much exaggerated, and I fear that many ofScers have been in the- 
habit of too rigidly acting upon it. It has often been merely an elaborate Persian document in the 
best office language, dra'wn up by some learned Hindustani Mumhi, and copied for every man or 
of tha pargana. Some few points have been ascertained in each case, but in general the villagers 
did not know their customs very well, and when they put their seals to the paper, no doubt they 
thought it very graftd, though they did not know what it was about, as they could little under- 
stand the language. The rules are of two sorts ; one, the rules laid down by Government, or 
points on which the whole pargana have the same custom, and, secondly, the special customs of. 
the particular manor ; these together take up a great number of pages, and the villagers 
are confused by the long code of rules, and merely say ‘ yes, yes, ^ and put ■their seals to the paper, 
hoping it is nothing very dreadful."f 

The existing rules on the subject are reproduced in Appendix VIII-E. 

296-A. Revision of Wajib-ul -arz. — When the tahsildar’s final at- 
testation has been finished the tahsildar or the Extra Assistant Settlement- 
Officer should proceed to revise the wajib-ul-arz in accordance with the above 
rules ; those rules are subject to section 37 of the Act, which says that entries 
in the record of right shall not be varied in subsequent records otherwise 
than by making the changes there detailed. The revising officer should, 
not attempt to re-arrange the old wajib-ul-arz or put it in better form, but- 
should merely copy it with such few changes as are authorised by section 37. 
It must be remembered that he is not drawing up a new wajib-ul-arz, but 
bringing an existing one up to date. In case of a dispute the object of the 
revising officer should be to ascertain what the actual existing ’custom is 
and how far it differs from that entered in the wajib-ul-arz under revision- 


♦Punjab Goveniment Ho. 643, dated 14tb June 1881. 

•fMr. A. Brandretb’s Settlement Eeport of Jbelum, paragraph 296. Mr. Brandreth was- 
fond of deiolbing villages as manors. v 
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BOOK III — The Assessment. 

XDHAPTER XV. — Preparation for Assessment. 

298. Clear understanding of principles and methods necessary. — 

A Settlement Officer should start with some general idea of assessment work. 
It is not enough that ho has learnt to survey and prepare records and 
obtained some idea of Iho principles of land revenue assessment in the course 
of a short deputaticn for settlement training. He should, if he is to employ 
his time fix.m the hrst to the best advantage, have a clear understanding 
not onlj* of these piinciples hut of the methods of enquiry which 
have in practice I'oen found most fruitful. A warning of this sort 
may appear needless, hut tho daily work of a Settlement Officer is very 
absorbing, and there is real danger that ho may become so occupied with 
its details as to forget to acquaint himself sufficiently with the literature 
of tho subject. In that case he may sometimes fail to see the wood for the 
trees. He may be seduced into the use of methods which have already 
been found faulty, or may neglect lines of enquiry which experience has 
sbouui to be valuable. Or, again, having himself arrived at sound conclusions, 
he may fail to present them to tho controlling authorities in the way most 
likely to carry conviction to their mmds. Besides mastering some general 
treatise on settlement work, ho will find it useful to study carefully one or 
more assessment io])orls of special merit, as, for example, Mr. Pm-ser’s reports 
for Jullundur, JIi-. Kensington’s for Ambaln, or Mr, Wilson’s for the Sbahpur 
district, these being supplemented by reports of recognised excellence pub- 
lished within recent years. Some of tho rovie^\s which Colonel Wace 
wrote vhen .Settlement Commissioner are worth perusal as examples of the 
way in which assessment statistics should bo handled. 

299. Study of agriculture of tract. — A competent knowledge of 
the agi'iculturc of tho tract under assessment is necessary for a Settlement 
Officer ovcrywiicro and under all circumstances, but is of very special im- 
portance in tracts where cash rents cannot be appealed to as a test of the values 
of different soils and classes of land. Such knowledge is only to be got by 
careful observation and enquiry hr tho field supplemented by an intelligent 
use of the crop sfafistics. If a Settlement Officer sots himself from the first 
to acquire it ho will laj^ tho best foundation for bis work. To learn the hus- 
bandry of each class of land and soil in the different circles, the crops grown 
and their yield, the ordinary rotations, tho extent to which the strength of 
the land is restored by fallows and manuring, the labour expended in preparing 
it and keeping it free from weeds, the amount of seed and number of waterings 
required, the kind of cattle used and the cost of procuring and feeding them, 
the expend ilmo by which artificial means of hrigation are supplied and 
maintained, is tho first step towards a proper valuation of the land. Failing 
cash rents, the Settlement Officer’s chief reliance in calculating the standard 
assessment at one-fourth net assets refen-ed to in the next chapter must be 
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CHAPTER XVI. — ^Assessment Circles and Circle Rates. 

300. V/ide diversities of agricultural conditions in most dis- 
tricts. — A Settlement Officer making a general survey of one of the sub- 
montane districts may find below the hills a rough country Seamed with 
ravines. As he marches southward the uneven land may pass gradually 
into a wde plain of good easily worked loam to he succeeded in its turn 
perhaps by stretches of stiff clay. On one side the plain may drop abruptly 
or in a long slope of broken land into the valley of one of the great rivers, 
part of which may now be beyond the reach of ordinary floods, while the 
remainder is subject to all the vicissitudes of fortune which the vagaries 
of a Punjab river involve. The plain above the valley may bo scored with 
the sandy beds of hill torrents, dry in the winter, but spilling over a wide area 
in the summer rains, dropping here sand, there rich loam, and finally, when 
all the good silt has been lost, making the flooded land stiff and untractable 
by deposits of fine mud. The river valley and the belts of land along the 
hill streams may present a great variety of soils, perplexing because of the 
abruptness with which one passes into another, and the doubt Avhether 
existing conditions may not undergo speedy improvement or deterioration. 
In most of the districts at a distance from the hills physical changes are less 
rapid, but the country can still be divided into a few tracts of widely different 
character. The Settlement Officer will not only find that the natural aspect 
of the country and the quality of the soil alter as he passes from point to 
point ; he will also, as his enquiries proceed, notice equally'’striking changes in 
the rainfall and the depth of the subsoil water. He will soon realize that 
the soil and climate of the different tracts have deeply affected the health 
and energy of the people, and that the various tribes of landowners also pos- 
sess a very unequal amount of farming skill as the results rather of their past 
history than of their present environment. All these things combined — 
soil, rainfall, depth of water, climate, and the character of the cultivators, 
to which may be added the action of Government as an excavator of canals— 
produce. notable variations in the agriculture of the different tracts. The 
nmount of irrigation, the high or low style of farming, the crops sown and the 
certainty of their yielding a harvest, nearly everything in fact on which the 
amount of revenue which land can pay depends, spring from these causes. 

301. Necessity of assessment circles. — No set of rates could be 
devised which would be of any use in assessing all the villages of a district. 
This is one reason for making Settlement Officers draw up proposals, for 
•each tahsil separately, but there are few, if any, tahsils, which it is wise to 
treat as units for rating purposes. If after weighing the matters referred to 
above the Settlement Officer can break up the country with which he is 
dealing into more or less homogeneous blocks, the estates in each of which 
have, with manj’- individual peculiarities, a strong general likeness as regards 
the chief factors affecting the value of land, his own task in devising a fair 
assessment will be much assisted, rates can be framed as general guides, 
and the scrutiny of the assessment proposals by controlling authorities will 
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be greatly simplified. Such blocks or groups of villages are known as assess- 
ment circles. As noticed in paragraph 227 the division of the tract under 
settlement into assessment circles is one of the matters on which the Settle- 
ment Officer must obtain the orders of the Financial Commissioner at an 
early stage of his proceedings. If further knowledge shows that the original 
proposals were faulty, he should not hesitate to suggest their amendment at 
any stage of the settlement. It is important that the next Settlement Officer 
should find the statistical information referred to in the next chapter tabulated 
accordmg to circles which he himself can accept. It must also be remembered 
that assessment circles are not onty useful to Settlement Officers, but 
ought to be so defined as to aid Deputy Commissioners in the ordinary revenue 
management of the district, and especially in the matter of land revenue 
collections. 

302. Assessment circles and circle rates. — An assessment circle 
then is a group of estates sufficiently homogeneous to admit of a common set 
of rates being used as a general guide in calculating the demands which can 
fairly he imposed upon them. This does not implj' that the revenue of each 
village shall be the exact product of the application to its lands of the sanc- 
tioned circle rates. The general similaritj'- wliich will admit of a single set of 
rates as a guide is quite compatible with differences leading in individual 
cases to a greater or less divergence from them in actual assessment. But 
such a deviation must be justified by reasons to be recorded in the village note- 
book, and, if it amounts in any estate to as much as 20 per cent., the Settle- 
ment Officer must give a special explanation of the divergence in the de- 
tailed village assessment statement submitted to the Financial Commissioner, 
(see paragraph 522). The rates should bring out the demand considered 
suitable for the whole circle within a margin of 8 per cent, either way of the 
demand approved of by Government. 

303. Change of policy as regards the size of assessment circles. — 
As noticed in the last chapter it w'as usual in the earlier Punjab settlements 
to form a larger number of circles than is now deemed necessary, and inside 
these circles to group villages supposed to possess similar revenue-paying 
capacity in classes for each of which a separate set of rates was framed. In 
some settlements very big circles have bfeen adopted in accordance with the 
view advocated by the late Colonel Wace as part of his general policy of 
simplifying in every possible way the work of the pahvari and kanungo 
staff, both dm-ing and after settlement. It is to be feared that the reduction 
of the number of circles has in some instances been carried too far. 

304. Objections to very small' circles. — The plan of having very 
small circles is undoubtedly open to criticism. It increases the labour of 
reporting assessments for approval and of maintaining annual returns after 
settlement. It is liable to the more serious objection that it prevents a 
Settlement Officer fi’om taking a wide enough view of his subject and encom-- 
ages a mechanical application of rates without sufficient regard to the 
circumstances of individual estates. The conclusions to be drawn from 
:itatistics becomes more reliable when the area to which the figures relate is 
fairly large, for in that case accidental and temporary aberrations on this 
side or that to a great extent neutralize one another. 
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305. Very large circles, when inconvenient. — No fault can be 
found with very large circles if the natural features and the rainfall of the 
country produce a broad equality of condition over a wide area. But if 
estates which are in no sense homogeneous are gi-ouped together, the sim- 
plicity which results is only another name for confusion. An examination 
of the different villages and a study of their statistics produce no distinct 
impression regarding the circle as a w^hole, the picture is bliuxed by a mass of 
inconsistent details, and the Settlement Officer’s work is reduced to a village 
by village assessment, which may be excellent in itself, but which he camiot 
justify to himself or to others by any general arguments. The rates are in 
no true sense assessment guides ; they are merely the averages deduced from 
the sum of the village assessments. 

306. Proper policy. — A middle course is the best. In groupmg estates 
into circles attention should he steadily directed to those matters winch must 
have a marked effect on the pitch of the assessment or on revenue manage- 
ment by the Deputy Commissioner, and small pomts of difference should be 
neglected. Where the existing classification is too mmute it will generally 
he possible to retain the old circles unbroken, merely clubbing them together 
in larger groups. It is not worth while to make small changes simply be- 
cause a more S3Tnmetrical arrangement could be obtained by moving an 
estate here and there from one group to another. The Settlement Officer has 
power in his village assessments to make the existence of small inequalities 
harmless. If the old circles are broken up much trouble arises from the 
necessity of retabulating past statistics from the village note-books instead 
of taking the figures straight from the circle registers. But wdiere great 
changes have been brought about by the action of rivers or torrents, or by 
the introduction of a new means of irrigation, it may be necessary to face the 
inconvenience involved in a radical construction of assessment circles. 

Chapter XVI, page (53. 

The following should be aMel, as paragraph 306-A after 
paragraph 306 : — 

“ While considering the formation of assessment circles, 
the Settlement Officer should also consider the de- 
sirability of the formation of urban assessment circles 
under sub-section (4) of section 51 of the Land 
Eevenue Act, 1887. His proposals in this connection 
should be suWitted through the Commissioner for 
the approval of the Financial Commissioner. Draft 
notifications for publication, declaring the areas as 
urban assessment circles in case they have not 
a ready been so declared, should be forwarded at the 
same time.'” 



CHAPTER XVIL — Assessment Statistics. 

307. Village, assessment circle, and tahsil revenue registers. 

It was one of the chief objects of the reorganization of the land record agency 
effected in 1885 that Settlement Officers should have ready to hand in a 
convenient form a continuous record of statistics which could be utilized 
as assessment data, (see paragraph 82). A Settlement Officer of the present 
day finds most of the statistical information he requires in the villat^e as- 
sessment circle and tahsil revenue registers, and the time and laboW are 
saved wliich were formerly spent in compiling elaborate special assessment 
returns.* A description of the contents of these registers will be found in 
the Land Administration Manual, Chapter XL The abstract villatre note- 
books will be found useful. Bach Settlement Officer should report before he 
finishes his work whether the form in use is suited to the district. It 
ought to present in a striking way the data which will help the Deputy Com- 
missioner to decide whether a suspension of revenue is needed in any particu- 
lar harvest, or whether on the contrary arrears can be collected. The state- 
ment most important for assessment purposes which the revenue registers 
contain are the crop returns. Settlement Officers have now in many cases a 
iairly accurate record of the harvests of past j'-ears in each estate, which 
no amount of diligence could obtain for them under the old systern. Men 
will certainly wonder in future that village assessments were made with any 
measure of success, when no trustworthy information regarding so vital a 
matter e.xisted. It is necessary when a tract is being reassessed to supple- 
znent the information respecting rents and land transfers to be found in the 
registers by drawing up village lists of rents, mortgages and sales in the forms 
given in Appendix IX. 

*Where new abstract village note-boolvS are prepared at sottlomont tlio first entries should 
generally show the average figures for the years on which the assessment calgulations were 
based. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL — The Stahdai'd of Assessment, Net Assets and 

Rents. 

308. The standard for assessment of a proportion of the net 
assets. — The preamble to the first Punjab Land Eevenue Act, XXXIII 
of 1871, declares that “ the Government of India is by law entitled to a pro- 
portion of the produce of land of the Punjab to bo from time to time fixed 
by itself.”"' The English Government inherited his claim, which is really 
founded on immemorial custom, from the native rulers whom it replaced. 
The principle being admitted, the question at once arises how this propor- 
tion is to bo fixed. Obviously it would bo unfair to take in all cases the 
same fraction of the gross produce. Two plots of land of equal size may 
yield exactly the same amount of wheat, but in one case the crop, favoured 
by a fertile soil and an abundant rainfall, may be raised at the cost of little 
labour and money, while in the other it may be the result of laborious tillage 
and the expenditure of capital on deep wells and the cosily cattle required 
•to work them. Native rulers met the difficulty in a rough and ready fashion 
by varying the share of the produce demanded according to the character 
of the soil and rainfall, and sometimes by allowing special exemptions in 
the case of wells. The same result is reached by making the standard of 
assessment a fixed proportion, not of the gross produce or gross assets, hut 
of tho “ net produce ” or "not assets.” The last pharso is defined in the 
settlement instructions (see rule G of the Instructions of 1898, revised 
in 1914, in Appendix I) as follows : — " The not assets of an estate mean the 
average surplus which the estate may yield after deduction of the expenses 
of cultivation. A full fair rent paid by a tonant-at-will, though sometimes 
falling short of tho net assets, may, generally, in practice and for purposes 
of assessment, bo taken as a sufficiently near approximation to them on the 
land for which it is paid.” Tho definition adopted in the amending Act 

♦ and now incorporated in tho Land Revenue Act as clause 18 of section 8 
is identical. Tho not assets also include any income which tho proprietors 
derive from the spontaneous products of their waste and cultivated lands, 
and, strictly speaking, any dues of whatever sort which they get in their 
.capacity of landowners. 

309. Assessment must not exceed one-fourth net assets. — The suc- 
cessive steps by which the Government share of the net assets has been re- 
duced from five-sixths to one-fourth have been shown in Chapters III and Vl.f 
A Settlement Officer should enquire what tho " full fair rent ” of an assess- 
ment circle would be if it wore all cultivated by tenants-at-will not holding 


‘Compare tho '1th of tho A‘ises3incnt,Instruction‘i of 1893, rovised 1911, in Appendix I, 
and the opening words of Regulation XIX of 1793, by which tho prcninnent settlement was 
.created in Lower Bengal. 

fit is noted in tlio Government of India Resolution No. 1, dated Ifith January, 1902, on 
tho Land Rcrenuo Policy of tho Indian GoTcrnmcnt that “ Regulation II of 1793 pointed out 
that the Government share of the produce was fixed by estimating the rents paid by the tenants, 
deducting therefrom tho cost of collection, allowing tho landlords one-eleventh of the remain- 
der ns their share, and appropriating tho balance of tcn-oloventlis as tho share of the State.” 
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the land on specially fovourable terms. If he can determine what is a 
“ full fair rent ” rate for each class of land in an assessment circle in the case 
of fields held by ordinary tenants-at-will, he can, for the pm-pose of calculat- 
ing the assessment, assume a rental for the. whole assessment circle by ap- 
plying the rates not only to the area in the possession of the tenants-at-will, 
but also to the areas cultivated by the owners themselves or by privileged 
tenants, and 25 per cent, of this rental and of the net income from miscellane- 
ous sources will be the highest revenue which he can impose. In future 
“ rental of an estate ” and “ net assets of an estate ” will be used as synony- 
mous terms. 

310. The net assets estimate must be honestly framed. — It u 

admitted in the instructions (see rule 6, appendix I (D)) that the process of 
determining the net assets of an estate is in the Pimjab generall}’’ very 
difficult, and that in cases in which the bulk of the land is cultivated by 
the petty proprietors 'themselves “the calculation. . . . -becomes not 

only difficult but hj^pothetical, and the results of greater imcertainly and 
less value.” Could we, moreover, calculate with perfect accuracy the 
standard assessment, man}'- circumstances might convnice us of the 
prudence of foregoing a part of it when fixing the revenue demand. 
This is imifiiod in the fourth of the rules of 1893 revised in 
1914 (appendix I (U)), which, after asserting the claim of Govern- 
ment to a share of the produce of the land to be fixed by itself, 
adds — “ The exact share to be taken is a question to be settled separately 
for each tract and estate under assessment according to the cfrcumstances 
of the case,” and also in rule 7 — “ The assessment of an estate will be fixed 
according to cucumstances, but must not exceed one half the value of the 
net assets.” This limit of assessment for particular estates has now been 
modified and the standard of assessment for assessment circles reduced. 
But the main principles determining the j)itch of assessment in relation to the 
net assets still apply. Neither the admitted difficulty of determining the true 
rental nor the fact that the circumstances of the tract under settlement seem 
to him to make it expedient to deviate pretty widely from the theoretical 
standard in actual assessment absolves a Settlement Officer from the duty 
of framing the most careful estimate possible of the net itSsets. It is dis- 
honest to manipulate the estimate in any way with a view to diminish the 
divergence between it and the proposed demand. If the reasons for deviating 
from the standard are really strong the Settlement Officer should be able to 
convince his superiors of their validity. 

311. The net assets estimate founded on an analysis of rents. — 
The net assets estimate must be foiinded on a careful analysis of existing 
rents with a view to discover what is the normal rental of each class of land 
for which it is proposed to frame a separate revenue rate. All rents which 
are obviously of a favourable character, such as those paid by occupancy 
tenants, or rents whose very form suggests that they are purely customary, 
as when a tenant-at-will pays the land revenue with the addition of a small 
proprietary fee, must be excluded from the calculation. The extent to which 
other abnormal rents can be eliminated -will be considered later on. For 
further remarks on the nature and purpose of the net assets estimate reference 
should be made to paragraphs 2 and 3 of Appendix XX and to rules 1 — 12 
of the rules framed under section 60 of the Land Eevenue Act. 
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312. Classification o£ rents. — The kinds of rent which are com- 
monly met with are — 

(a) a definite share of the crop (batai rents) ; 

(b) cash reiits for particular crops which cannot conveniently be 

divided, at fixed rates per hanal or bicgha {mbti rents). 

(c) cash rents paid on land irrespective of the crop grown upon it 

(nakdi rents) ; 

(d) lump grain rents or rents consisting of a fixed amoimt of grain 

in the spring, and a fixed amount of money in the autumn 

harvest (clm/fota* rents). 

The crops for which money rates ai;e usually taken are sugarcane, 
•cotton, opium, tabacco, vegetables and chari. 

313. Cultivating occupancy of land in the Punjab. — The Punjab 
is in the main a country of peasant owners tilling their own fields. The 
return of cultivating occupancy for the quinquennial period ending June 15th, 
1927, shows 44f per cent, of the cultivated area of the province as tilled by 
the proprietors themselves and per cent, as in the possession of occupancy 
tenants.f In six districts the proportion cultivated by owners is between 
■60 and 70 per cent., while in tkree others in the south-west of the Punjab it 
falls below 30 per cent.:}; The remaining 47 per cent, was in the hands of 
•ienants-at-will, and as regards rent may be classified as follows : — 

Per cent. 

(a) Paying in kind with or without an 

addition of cash . . . . 88 

(b) Paying the land revenue with or 

without a proprietary fee 

(malikana) . . . . 4 

(c) Paying other cash rents . . 9 

(d) Free of rent or at a nominal rent 1 

More than a third of the area under " other cash rents ” is in three 
■districts in the south-east of the province. 

314. Rent data available to be clearly stated. — The extent of 
dhe data on which a Settlement Officer can rely in estimating the assumed 
•rental or net assets of the tract under assessment is a matter of such import- 
.ance that it is always well to give in an assessment report a table showing 
-jloT each circle the percentages of the cultivated area tilled by — 

(1) owners ; 

(2) tenants with rights of occupancy ; 

♦The term ia also used to denote a lump cash rent paid on a holding. 

tSee statement II appended to the Land Revenue Administration Report for the year end- 
uing 30th September 1927. The figures for owners include tenants holding direct from Govern- 
ment, and a small area held by tenants free of rent. 

{Rohtak 62, Karnal 64, Simla 84, Ludhiana 63, Ra-vralpindi 62, Kangra 64, Multan 22, 
. Jhang 29 and Montgomery 20 per cent. 
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(3) tenants-at-will — 

(a) free of rent or paying rents consisting of the revenue alone- 

or the revenue plus a malikana ; 

(b) paying other cash rents ; 

(c) paying batai or zabli rents ; 

{d) paying ckakota rents. 

Under the head 3 (a) will come all rents paid by tenants-at-will Avhich' 
can be rejected -s^dthout further discussion as useless in estimating the net 
assets. Further examination may show that some of the rents under the 
next three heads must also be excluded, but primajacie they furnish material 
for calculating the real renting value of the tract. Separate estimates 
should be deduced from the rents grouped under each of these three heads,- 
unless the area under any one of them is so small that conclusions dra'wn ^ 
from it as to the renting value of the rest of the land would be worthless. 
Where part of a circle is to be put under fixed and part under fluctuating' 
assessment, it is a good plan, if possible, to frame separate net assets estimates- 
for each of these parts.' 



CHAPTER XIX. — The Net Assets Estimate. 

Based on batai and zabti rents. 

315. Produce estimates. — The estimate based on halai and zahii 
rents is sometimes called the pi'oduce estimate, as the framing of it involves- 
an attempt to determine the money value of the whole yearly produce of the- 
tract under assessment. Stiactly speaking, the estimate of the value of the- 
gross produce and that of the share thereof due to the State should be dis- 
tinguished. The latter is properly called the one-fourth net assets estimate- 
Both are best combined in a single statement, a suitable form for which, 
is given in Appendix XII. A separate estimate is framed for each assess- 
ment circle. It is a good plan to preiDare one also for each estate as a guide 
to the distribution of the revenue fixed for a whole circle ove’' the villages 

■ contained in it. 

316. Factors contained in produce estimate. — The evolution of a 
correct net assets estimate based on haiai and zdbii rents depends on our 
knowledge of four things, namely : — 

(a) the average acreage of each crop on each class of land for which' 
it is proposed to frame separate rates ,* 

(fc) the average yield per acre of each crop so grown for which rent, 
is taken by division of produce ; 

(c) the average price obtainable by agriculturists for each of the- 

crops referred to under (b) ; and 

(d) the actual share of the gross produce received by land-owners 

in the case of crops which are divided, and the rent rates 
.. in the case of zabti crops. 

In the actual condition of agriculture in the Punjab it would be absurd- 
to estimate a fixed money assessment to be paid for the next twenty or thirty 
years on the results of any single year. Acreage, outtmn and prices all vary 
within wider or narrower limits, and the fluctuations of the past will tend 
to repeat themselves in the future. 

317. Deduction of rental and standard assessment. — The pro- 
cess of deducing the rental of anj’- class of land from the above four factors 
is simple. In the case of crops which are divided the acreage multiplied 
by the yield gives the gross produce, and the last divided by the price gives 
the money value. The portion of the crop taken by the landlord being 
known, the rental can at once be deduced from the value of the whole pro- 
duce. In the case of zabti crops no estimate of yield or price is necessar}'. 
The acreage multiplied by the rent rate gives the rental. One-fourth of the 
rental is the full theoretical assessm.-nt. To deduce theoretical revenue 
rates the assessment may be divided by the area to which the assessment 
or revenue rates will be applied. This will usually be the cultivated area 
of some particular year as shown in the area statement or milan ralcba, 
or, where the estates have been remeasured, the cultivated area of each 
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-n'hen it came under surve3^ It has been more usual inirecent years to divide 
the sum of the half net assets -which was then the standard of assessment 
by the average cultivated areas of the years of which the average crop areas 
have been embodied in the produce estimate. This plan should mutatis 
midanrJ's be adopted where the record of the cultivated area contained 
in the past milan-rakha statements is fairly reliable, which is not always the 
case. All the steps of the process described above are exhibited in the form 
given in Appendix XII. It is, on the whole, to be preferred to that used in 
some settlements which showed under each crop not the actual acreage, but 
the percentage which that acreage bore to the total cultivated area. Where 
this plan was adopted the result was, of course, to give a produce estimate for 
100 acres of each class of land, the 100 acres being an exact type of the whole 
cultivated area of that class. The product divided by 100 gave the half 
net assets rate, and this multiplied by the cultivated area gave the maximum 
assessment. In some recent settlements assessment rates have been framed 
for, and applied to, the average area of harvested crops under each class 
of land, and not the cultivated area under each class recorded in the milan- 
rakha. In very insecure tracts this is the better plan. 

318. Entry in pr'oduce estimate of average crop areas. — The 
reforms introduced in 18y5 with the object of securing accurate crop ins- 
pections and the continuous record of harvest results have a very direct 
bearing on the value to be attached to produce estimates. It is now possible 
to deduce the acreage under each crop from the figures for a considerable 
number of years, and, prima facie, the more harvests that can be brough.t 
into account the better. But no use should be made of any statistics whose ' 
substantial accuracy is doubtful. Enquiry and his own observation of the 
way in which the paiioaris carry out the crop inspections at the beginning 
of settlement -will enable an assessing officer to judge how far the figures 
given in the jinsioor statements can be trusted. In a tract where the process 
of bringing waste lands under the plough is proceeding rapidly, or where the 
character of the cultivation has been changed, for example by the introduc- 
tion of canal irrigation, attention must be confined to those recent years 
in which the conditions have been similar to those prevailing at the time of 
settlement. The object is to take the data of a period whose average results 
have been such as are likely to be repeated in the near future. The orders 
of the Einancial Commissioner should be obtained at as early a stage a? 
possible in regard to the cycle or period of years of which the average mature 
crop areas are to be taken as the basis of the produce estimates in the different 
tahsils under settlement.* In submitting his proposals on this subject the 
Settlement Officer should give figures for matured crops by assessment circles 
for each year of the expired settlement. 

319. Character of harvests. — The grounds for considering the series 
of harvests from which the averages are deduced to be a fair Sample of the 
-ordinary fluctuations characteristic of the agriculture of the tract should be 
-stated in the assessment report, and some account should be given of each 
of these harvests. This is specially important when the Settlement Officer 
ffinds that he can only rely on the statistics of a few years. He will find 


*See paragraph 226. 
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‘3ome information regarding harvests wiiich ho has not himself observed in 
Tthe reports which the Collector sends to the Director of Land Eecords with 
;the half-yearly crop returns. 

320. Failure to record kharaba. — Another point of importance is the 
•degree of correctness Avith Avlhch the patwaris record the area on which the 
'CropS'have failed to come to maturity (kharaba). To under-estimate this is 
certainly their tendency A^Len they are left to themselves. To do so saves 
them trouble, and they have a notion that it is Avell to make the entry which 
may be supposed to be most favourable to the interests of Government. 
If a Settlement Officer is convinced that the failed areas have not been fully 
recorded, he must make alloAvance for this either in framing or in using his 
produce estimate. He should explain in his assessment report in AAffiat Avay 
he has made this alloAvance. 

321. Irrigation entries in milan-rakba and jinswar- — Another diffi- 
•culty in connection AAuth these estimates arose from the disagreement bet- 
Aveen the record of land on the one hand and of crops on the other as irrigated 
and unirrigated. In the jamabandi and the yearly area statement (milan- 
rakba) all lands should be put doAvn as irrigated Avhich in the ordinary course 
of husbandry are watered from time to time, but at harvest inspections 
• only those crops are entered as irrigated Avhich have actually been Avatered. 
A very slight acquaintance AAuth the agriculture of the Punjab Avill show hoAV 
much this detracted from the worth of the produce estimate so far as it pro- 
fessed to show separately the rental of the different classes of land. In the 
mnirrigated columns of the estimate thousands of acres of crops might appear 
•which Avere actually raised on land Avhich had been recorded, and Avould be 
••assessed, as cJiahi or nahri . Occasionally in a season of drought irrigation 
may be pushed beyond its normal limits, and crops on barani lands be Avatered, 
ibut the usual effect on produce estimates of the different methods folloAved in 
•preparing the area and crop statements was to inflate the rental of un- 
drrigated and reduce that of irrigated lands. The discrepancy betAveen the 
two systems of record often made it impossible to lay any stress on the pro- 
duce estimate for each class of land as a separate item, but it did not seriously 
affect the trustworthiness of- the aggregate of these separate estimates as 
shoAving Avhat the value of the outturn of all classes of land Avas. There 
.are, as Avill appear in the sequel, other Avays of arriving at an estimate of the 
relative value of the various classes of land and of framing differential soil 
rates, and if, Avhen all Avas said and done, the Settlement Officer made a 
mistake under this head, the people had an opportunity of correcting it 
when the demand Avas distributed over holdings nevertheless, it is very 
•desirable that the produce estimate for each class of land should show all 
the crops groAvn on that class, and there is no great difficulty in excerpting 
the required information from the kliasra girdawari. Orders were, therefore, 
issued for the amendment of the annual area statement by adding a new 
column to shoAv “ the total area of crops grown on each class of soil * * * 
irrespective of irrigation.”* Settlement Officers will be Avise not to rely on 
-entries under this head in the area statements without having them care- 
fully tested ; but Avhen this process has been applied the annual averages 

♦Director of Land Records’ circular letter Jfo. 9, dated 6th July 1897. See column 11 of 
milan raqba statement. 

At 
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of such entries for the years comprising the sanctioned 6ycle should he* 
included in the statistics furnished Avith the assessment report. It may- 
be obsei-ved that even with the aid given by the figures contained in the- 
additional columns the calculation of accurate difi'erential net asset Sviil 
rates is generally not practicable without resort to certain further assump- 
tions and adjustments the nature of which depends on local conditions.. 
As an example reference may he made to paragraph 33 of the Zira tahsil 
assessment report of 1912. 

322. Fodder deductions. — In the drier parts of the Punjab, where 
rain crops are few and the fodder to feed the well bullocks must be grown on 
the well lands, a landlord must allow his tenants to devote part of the area 
to the raising of turnips, green wheat and jo?»ar for their oxen. Of the crops, 
grown on that area he receives no share, and the}’^ should therefore be omitted 
in calculating the rental. After a careful observalion of local usages a 
Settlement OfGcer must make the best estimate ho can of the crop areas to 
he excluded on this account. The actual amount a tenant is- allowed t'o 
appropriate doubtless varies with the character of the seasons. Thus in his^ 
assessment report of tahsil Chiniot in the Jhang district, Mr. Steedman wrote — 
“ Practically there is no limit to a tenant’s privileges in cutting Jo7var and' 
wheat for fodder. I have always been given the same answer to my enquiries.. 
A tenant ought not to cut more than so much, but in a year of deficient 
pasturage he cuts as much as is required to support his well bullocks.”" 
It was formerly usual in produce estimates to exclude the value of the straw 
of grain crops, and Settlement Officers bad authority for this practice in the 
60th paragraph of Barkley’s edition of the Directions. But the proper 
course is to show in the combined produce and net assets estimates the 
value of the whole of the ccops, both grain and straw, but to deduct 
before calculating the amount of the net assets all items of which the land- 
lord does not take a share. It is always well to know what share of the gross 
produce the one-fourth net assets really represents.* In cases where the 
straw is divided it will often be found that the tenant retains a larger propor- 
tion of it than he does of the grain. 

323. Difficulty of estimating average yield. — To estimate the- 
average yield of each crop on the different classes of land in a tract as large 
as an ordinary assessment circle is a task of great difficulty. Since the 
attempt to record soils with any minuteness has been abandoned, it is quite- 
usual to find all the land dependent upon rain in a large circle put into a 
single class. Obviously the thousands of acres so classified will vary widely 
in natural fertility, and the average outturn will be greatly-- affected by the 
degi’ee of skill and industry possessed by the cultivators. The yield of 
different harvests also varies to an extraordinary extent, especially in the- 
case of unirrigated crops. In essaying to make the best estimate in his 
power a Settlement Officer must he guided by the results of experimental 
cuttings, by his own observations and information gathered from trust- 
worthy persons, by the accounts of land-owners or mortgagees, where ob- 
tainable, and by tlie yields assumed for similar tracts elsewhere. 

*Vide lastsentence bf'paragra^ 7, of Appendix XX. 
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324. Crop experiments. — The defects of the system of experiments 
carried out under the orders contained in Financial Commissioners Book 
Circular XX of 1871 and the improved practice introduced by Colonel Wace 
in 1879 have been noticed in Chapter VI. The existing instructions on the 
subject will be found in Financial Commissioners’ Standing Order No. 9-A^ 
and in Appendix X. The qualitj’’ of the experiment is more important 
than their mere number. No experiment should as a rule be accepted, 
unless its seledlion has been approved after inspection by- an officer not below 
the rank of tahsildar. An excejition may be made, under the orders of the 
Settlement Officer, in the case of veiy experienced naib-tahsildars. The 
Settlement Officer and the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer should them- 
selves see and approve of as many of the plots as possible, and accordingly 
the instructions laj’^ stress on the necessity of the inspection of as many as 
possible of Ihe fields selected by the Settlement Officer himself or the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, and on the actual carrying-out of experiments 
being entrusted only to trustworthy subordinates. When inspecting a field 
the Settlement Officer should make a preliminary estimate of its outturn, 
which he can afterwards compare vdth the results of actual weighment by 
the official in charge of the experiment. In using the results of crop experi- 
ments some allowance may be made ’for the fact that in fields selected for 
experiment less wastage is probably allowed to occur than in ordinary fields.. 

325. Eye should be trained to estimate outturn. — It is hopeless- 
to make in the course of a settlement sufficient experiments to justify an. 
asse.ssing officer in accepting their average results -without further enquiry 
as a true indication of the yield of crops. Experiments are only one among; 
several guides in arriving at a conclusion upon this point. A Settlement. 
Officer’s power of making a reliable estimate of average yield for the purposes 
of the produce estimate largely depends on the degree in which his eye has 
been trained to appraise crops. When the girdaioari is being made other work 
must give way, especially in the early stages of a settlement, to the supervi- 
sion of the pahearis in this branch of their duties, and the assessing officer 
should make it his aim to get by personal observation a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the state of the crops in every part of his charge, and some 
good general idea of the yield of the harvest. He should be constantly making 
his ovm mental estimates of the outturn of the crops which he sees in the 
course of his inspections and comparing them -with those of respectable land- 
owners and of his o-svn subordinates. 

326. Yield of dofasli crops. — Care is needed in estimating the yield of 
the spring harvest in double-cropped land. The fact that a field bears two 
crops in the year is often not a sign of good soil or good tillage, but of the- 
reverse. Any one who uses his eyes can see the miserable results which 
frequently follow from the common practice of sowing barley or masri- 
after rice, and double-cropping in riverain lands sometimes merely marks 
the struggle to get the most out of a poor o-ver-saturated soil. In hilly tracts, 
where maize is the great crop on manured homestead lands, the rdbi crop 
which follows it is often very light. At the other extreme we have the heavy 
wheat crops raised after maize on richly manured well lands in Ludhiana or 
Jullundur. 

. 
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327. Produce estimate of each harvest observed. — For every 
harvest which he observes a Settlement Officer should, if possible, prepare 
a produce estimate according to what he conceives to be the actual average 
yield of each crop in that particular season. If he does so, he will be less 

-likely to make gross blimders in his final calculations; 

328. Accounts of land-owners and mortgagees. — No opportunity 
should be lost of examining the accounts of large land-owners or mortgagees 
who collect in kind. It is sometimes possible to get valuable information 
from the rent realizations of estates under the Court of Wards, and occasion- 
ally a Settlement Officer may be able to refer to the results of hham talisil 
management by Government. Where fluctuating (batai) and fixed (chakota) 
grain rents exist side by side, the amount of the latter per acre should be 
compared with the estimated amount of the former. 

329. Cancelled. 

• 

330. Enquiry into prices. — A Settlement Officer must at an early 
•stage of his operations obtain the sanction of the Financial Commissioner to 
the commutation prices which he proposes to use in the produce estimate.* 

The object of the enquiry into prices is two-fold — 

(a) to determine the commutation prices ; and 

(b) to ascertain the general rise or fall in the prices of agricultural 

produce since the last settlement. 

For the latter purpose the investigation must be carried further back 
•than would otherwise be necessary. 

331. Prices to he adopted. — For commutation prices we would 
use, were they ascertainable, the average prices which will be obtained for 
their crops by agriculturists from village traders during the coming settle- 
ment or, if its term is a long one, during the firct ten or fifteen years of its 
•currency. But eschewing matters of speculation! the only safe 'plan is to 
take the average of a sufficiently long period in the past, and assume that 
the range of future prices will not be dissimiliar. Accordingly the rules 
under the first Punjab Land Kevenue Act (XXXIII of 1871) required Settle- 
ment Officers to submit with their assessment reports a statement showing 
the changes in the value of produce during the last twenty years divided into 
•quinquennial periods, and the 58th paragraph of Barkley’s edition of the 
Directions, published in 1875, prescribes the use of the average prices of 
twenty years in the produce estimate. It is a mistake to lay down any general 
lule of this sort. In deciding what period should be taken for the calcula- 
tion of averages much will depend on the past history of the district. If a 
tract formerly isolated has been recently opened up by the construction of a 
railway, and access to new markets has. led to a large and apparently per- 
manent rise of prices, it may be right to neglect the figures for the years 
before the change took place. But a Settlement Officer must be on his 

♦See paragraph 226. 

■p* The fluctuations of prices are far too uncertain, and any conclusions as to their future 
•course far too hypothetical, to form a safe basis for assessment ; and the furthest that it would 
i>o ■wise to go in reliance upon an anticipated rise is" to use it as a justification for not going lower 
ihan actually prevailing rates ” (paragraph 3 of Government of India, Eevenue and Agricultural 
Department, No. 1300 — 38-2, dated 8th May 1895 — ^Revenue Proceedings, No. 28 of June 1895, 
•compare paragraph 3 of Punjab Government No. 1088-S., dated 12th September 1898). 
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guard against that common weakness of the human mind which leads us 
to attribute to existing conditions a greater degree of stability than they 
actually possess. When high prices or low prices have ruled for several 
years we are too apt to assume a permanent rise or a permanent fall, and it is 
quite possible to mistake the effects of short harvests for those of extended 
markets. Once a firm grasp of the facts is obtained the matter is one for the 
exercise of common sense. 

332. How far back history of prices should be traced. — The 

history of prices during the whole term of the expiring settlement must be 
traced in order to determine the rise or fall of agricultural values since the 
assessment under revision began to run. But it is well to carry the enquiry 
back to a period five years before its introduction. In this way we learn not 
only the prices at which the assessment has worked, but those which were 
present to the Settlement Ofiicer’s mind when he made it. The argument for 
enhancement to be drawn from a rise of values will be dealt with in a later 
chapter. 

333. Scope of enquiry. — Instructions regarding the enquiry into 
prices will be found in Appendix XI. The commutation prices should be- 
based on the prices which tlfe farmer obtains for his produce. In many parts 
of the country he still sells on the spot to the village. grain-dealer at rates 
fixed once for all soon after harvest. Subsequent fluctuations of the market 
do not affect him one way or the other. In examining shop-keepers’ books 
in selected villages the transactions of the month in which the harvest rate 
is fixed should be scrutinized. The results of the inspection of grain-dealers’ 
books should be compared with the harvest prices for each assessment circle 
reported by the field kanungos for entry in the circle note-books.* These- 
should also represent the prices got by farmers from the local shop-keepers. 
The data for a series of years derived from the above enquiry are sometimes, 
except in the case of the chief crops, fragmentary, and the figures for different 
villages are occasionally conflicting. They should, therefore, be supplemented. 
and checked by tabulating the harvest prices derived from the returns pub- 
lished in the Gazette, which will usually be a good deal higher than the 
village prices. An official record of the prices of agricultui-al produce has 
been made at first monthly, and afterwards fortnightly, in all districts ever 
since 1851, and tables showing the yearly average prices of the principal 
agricultural staples in each district were appended to the Financial Com- 
missioner’s Annual Eevenue Administration Eeports from 1856-57 to 1900- 
1901, and are now published in the yearly Season and Crops Eepori. 

If it is found that in any tract most of the farmers take their produce- 
to market towns and dispose of it there, the line of enquiry must be adapted 
to that state of things, and it will be necessary to make allowance for the cost 
of cartage and for any fees paid at the markets to agents, weighmen, etc. 

334. Methods of reckoning prices.-T-Formerly the method of as- 
certaining the average price of any grain was to add together the number of 
sers per rupee at which it has was sold in each year and to divide the total by 

the number of years, of which the prices were tabulated. The result (so 




' *See paragraph 401, Land Administration Manual. 
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many sers per rupee) •v\-as entered as the price in the produce estimate. Mr. 
Francis pointed out that this method is arithmetically incorrect. Thus 
if the price of wheat in two years is Es. 4 and Es. 2 per maund, or 10 and 20 
sers per rupee, respectively, the average price is, Es. 8 per maund, and, es- 
timated in sefs, is not 15 (as usually shown), but 18§^ sers per rupee. ' In the 
net assets estimates prices should he expressed in even annas per maimd. 

335. Exclusion of famine prices. — The prices of years of famine 
or severe scarcity should he excluded from the calculation in the case of 
•crops grown on soils or classes of land of which the outturn is much affected 
hy seasons of drought. But even when this has been done the remaining 
years will consist of seasons of very varying productiveness, and it must 
not he assumed that the bare average of the prices prevailing in them should 
necessarily he taken. Other things being equal, low prices mean good and 
high prices had harvests. It follows that, while the average produce of two 
years is half of the total outturn of both, the average price cannot be got by a 
•similar process ; for the part of the whole produce sold at the lower rate is far 
gi'eater, perhaps in the case of unirrigated crops three or four times greater, 
fhan the part sold at the higher rate. If we assume that the outturn 
of a field is in one year 10, and in the next 4 maunds, and that the prices 
■of the two years are Es. 2 and Es. 4 per maund, respectively, the whole 
produce is sold at an average price of Es. 2f and not Es. 8. The old method 
■of calculating prices, though arithmetically wrong, had the accidental merit 
-of making some allowance for the low outturn in years of high prices. 

336. Illustration from case of wheat and gram.. — The greater the 
fluctuations in prices the less regard should be paid to bare averages. It is 
worthwhile to illustrate this by considering as typical cases wheat and gram. 

In the Punjab the former is either an irrigated crop or is grown where the 
rainfall is comparatively abundant or the land is kept moist by the neigh- 
bourhood of a river. Gram on the other hand is an unirrigated crop mostly 
raised in tracts of scanty and uncertain rainfall. The effect of the seasons 
•on the area sown and the yield is of course great in the case of both crops, 
hut it is far more sweeping as regards gram than as regards wheat. In a year 
of drought gram practically disappears in insecure tracts. Again there is a 
steady foreign demand for wheat, but practically none for gram. The result . 
is that the fluctuations in the value of wheat are comparatively small, and it 
is rarely very- cheap. One good season may send the price of gram down 
wery low, while in famine years it may easily be dearer than wheat. If an 
:acre of wheat yields 16 maunds in a good and 8 maunds in a bad year, and 
"the price is Es. 2 per maund in the former and Es. 2-8-0 per maund in the 
latter, the true average price is Es. 2-2-8, or very little less than the average ' 
-of Es. 2-4-0 calculated in the usual way. But suppose an acre of gram yields 

S maunds in a good season and nothing in a bad, and the prices are Ee. 1-2-0 
per maund in the former and Es. 2-8-0 in the latter. The second figure is ' 
obviously of no use in framing an estimate of the average price the farmer 
receives, and it would be of very little use, if the field yielded one or two 
maunds instead of nothing at all. It follows that in fixing the commutation 
prices of a crop the Settlement OflBcer should carefully note how often in 
past years the price current has fallen helow that which he proposes to adopt. 
The fact that_ the latter is less than the average deduced arithmetically wil^ 
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. mot make the estimate a safe one, if the actual price is loVer whenever the 
iseasons are favourable. , ' ’ 

337. Tendency to assume too low prices. — It must be admitted 
that, if we except some settlements made in the first few years after annexa- 
-tion, the prices assumed by Settlement Officers have generally been markedly 
lower than, those which have prevailed for any long period during the cur- 
rrency of their assessments. This has been due to several causes. The gene- 
ral trend of prices since 1861 has been upwards, a fact which could not have 
' been foreseen. Again, some officers in their desire to make cautious estimates 
included the figures for too many years, and even the very low prices which 
•prevailed before 1860-61, in striking their averages, while others reached 
• the same end by assuming prices a good deal lower than their data warranted. 

' The determination of commutation prices is the most speculative part of the 
-produce estimate, and caution is no doubt called for, but caution must not 
•degenerate into anything which may fairly be described as playing fast and 
-loose with facts. 

338. Deductions on account of dues of village menials, &c. — 

We are now in a position to calculate the money equivalent of the total pro- 
•duce, and, 'when this has been done it only remains to estimate the 
. value of the landlord’s share,- one-fourth of which is the maximum assess- 
ment. The rent is usually expressed in some simple fraction, one-half, two- 
fifths, one-third, &c. But it is customary before the land-owner and 
•the tenant divide the grain on the threshing floor, to set aside a portion of 
.it for payments to village artizans and menials and for charitable proposes. 
The amount varies greatly with the caste of the proprietors and the nature of 
the cultivation. It will usually be largest in the case of crops irrigated from 
wells. In making deductions on this account it must be remembered that 
only those payments must be considered which are made from the produce 
when the land is tilled by tenants. A landlord, who cultivates his own fields 
may find it convenient to employ reapers and to pay them by giving them a- 
•part of the crop, but it does not follow that he will allow a tenant to do the 
•same. It, is only when tenants usually engage reapers and are permitted to, 
•pay them out of the produce that any deduction should be made on this 
.account. So far as the payments to artizans and menials are given for help 
-in tillage, or for the supply or repair of agricultural implements, or in fact 
for any work subsidiary to agriculture done for the benefit of the tenant, 
they form part of the cost of production, and should be subtracted before 
•calculating the rent. But when they are the reward of personal services 
-rendered to the landlord, or of a purely charitable character, they should be ■ 
'left out of account. When we know the proportion of the crop payable to ■ 
artizans and menials which can fairly be included in the cost of production 
.and the fraction which represents the rent, it is easy to calculate the land- 
-lord’s share of the gross produce. Thus, if the pa 3 nnents absorb 10 per cent. , 
• of the crop and the rent-rate is one-half the landlord’s share is 45 per cent. 

339. Batai share not always true measure of rent. — But the 

.matter is not always quite so simple as would at first sight appear. Where 
Jandlords take their share by appraisement it is weU to enquire whether the 
:fractional share which is recorded as the rent with the consent of both parties • 
jis really taken. How are payments to artizans and^ menials provided for • 
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in this case ? It may be found, for example, that there is an understanding- 
which is regularly acted on that one-half is to mean in appraisement, two-fifths^ 
The tenant sometimes pays lower rates of haiai for crops whose cultivation is 
expensive owing to the need of irrigation, manure, &c., than for ordinary 
crops ; sometimes the rent-rate is the same, hut the landlord meets part of 
the cost of production. Thus he may defray part of the cost of seed, or- 
manure, or weeding, or he may maintain the woodwork of the well, or ho- 
may pay a share of the acreage duly on poppy, or of the water-rates in the- 
case of canal irrigated crops. In Shahpur, where the rate for sugarcane as- 
for other crops was one-half, Mr. Wilson found that the landlord mol so much- 
of the cost of cultivation that his real share of the total yield was only one- 
fifth. On the other hand, land-owners sometimes get pajunents in excess of 
their baiai share under fhe names of Icitarcit; lichh, &c., or on account of the 
whole or a portion of the canal advantage or canal owner’s rate, and these, 
must he included in the rent. 

340. Village produce estimates. — In the village j)rodiice estimates 
the circle rates of j-ield and rent may he used. If an estate is above or below 
the average, tlie Settlement Oflicer will allow for the fact when using the 
estimate as an assessment guide. 

341. Well and plough estimates. — So far as we have been dealing • 
with produce estimates which treat as a unit the total area of each soil or class- 
of land in an estate or assessment circle. It ma}* bo useful to work out a 
separate estimate for an ordinary well holding, actual or supposed. All', 
crops raised -a-ithin the well area, whether watered or not, should he taken 
into account. Two estimates ma}’- ho framed, one on tlio supposition that, 
the land is cultivated by tenants paj'ing a share of the produce, the other om 
the supposition that it is tilled by the owners themselves with or without the 
aid of farm servants. In fhe latter case fhe deductions from the value of the- 
gross produce in order to obtain the net assets will include reasonable interest 
on the initial cost of purchasing the bullocks, the expenditure on annual 
repairs and replacing of live-stock, the cost of seed, the wages of labour. 
&c. If the bullocks are also used for ploughing other lands their full value- 
must not be debited to the well expenditure, and if the owners cultivate- 
themselves a reasonable sum must be allowed as the price of their labour. 
Whether anything should be included in the account for interest on the 
capital sunk in the construction of the well depends on the question whether- 
the concession of assessment at iiniiTigated rates allowed by the rules foi- 
the grant of protective leases (see Chapter XXIX and rules 24 — 28 of the- 
rules framed under section 60 of the Land Revenue Act), is suflBcient to- 
cover interest charges and also to replace the capital within the period for 
which the concession is made. A plough estimate jcan be framed on the same 
lines after the average area worked by each plough has been determined,, 
but it serves no very useful purpose. 

342. Data of produce estimate uncertain. — It is -well frankly ten 
recognize the fact that a net assets estimate based on rent paid by division 
of crops rests on data of a somewhat uncertain character. With an improved 
system of record the average area of successful crops can now be determined' 
■with a fair degree of accuracy, but a good deal of doubt must surround the- 
estimates of yield, however careful the observations on which they are founded.. 
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The prices assumed must in the nature of things he speculative, and even' 
the rent rates are subject to deductions, the real amotmt of which it is dffi- 
cult to determine. There are indeed some deductions not yet mentioned to 
which it is impossible to assign any definite value. Who shall say how much 
of the growing crop the tenant and his family appropriate without the owner’s 
leave ? Or how much of the produce on an average is damaged by weather 
after the crop has been reaped, but before the grain is divided ? In some 
parts of the province tenants are so much in demand that they can make 
pretty well their own terms, and can insist on receiving advances which the 
landlord often finds great difficulty in recovering. High rates of batai may 
sometimes be a measure, not of the real value of the land, but of the anxiety 
of landlord to protect himself against dishonesty on the part of the tenant. 
Or the rate may be what it is, not as the result of competition for land, but 
’cecause the last native ruler claimed that particular share of the crop as his- 
due. Even so its pitch is not without significance, for our predecessors had. 
a very shrewd idea of what land could pay and still remain under tillage, 
and they varied their demands roughly in accordance with the productive- 
qualities of different tracts. 

, 343. Conclusion as to produce estimates. — But, while recognizing 
the defects inherent in produce estimates, a Settlement Officer should never 
forget that it is his duty to use all means at his disposal to make them as 
close an.approximation to the truth as possible. In the process he will be led 
into lines of enquiry which would be most useful to him in assessment work 
even if no formal estimate were required, and the result of his labour will pro- 
bably be an estimate to which he can point with some confidence as one among 
several guides to the determination of a fair demand. He will generally 
find that his estimates are more reliable indications of the relative assessable 
values of different circles and estates than of the actual assessable value of 
any one of them and show pretty clearly where there is most room for en- 
hancement. But the uncertainty surrounding produce estimates shows how 
needful it is to make the best possible use of the data supplied by cash rents- 
when any considerable portion of the area is let on these terms. 



CPAPTER XX. — The Net Assets Estimates based on Fixed Cash and 

Grain Rents. 

344. Importance of using cash rent data. — The evolution of 
‘economic money rents in the Punjab has been a gradual process, and there 
-are still many parts of the country where cash rents other than the land 
revenue, with or without a small additional payment as malilcana or pro- 
prietary fee, are too uncommon to furnish any guide to an assessing officer. 
"Eents of this description have a historical origin, but tlieir persistence in any 
part of the country may be a sign that the retuims from tillage are there 
neither very certain nor very large : in secure submontane tracts it is obser- 
vable that cash rents tend to bo confined -to inferior lands. The only dis- 
tricts in which economic cash rents furnish data for assessment, such as 
are often available in the United Provinces, are Gurgaon and Eohtak.* 
But in many tracts thej^ now exist in sufiicient quantity to be used as an 
assessment guide, and where this is the case they furnish evidence of the 
landlord’s net assets and of the relative assessable values of different classes 

• of land more direct and certain than any that can bo drawn from fluctuating 
kind rents. 

345. Soil rents and lump rents on holdings. — A primary division 
■of cash rents is into rents paid on holdings containing only one soil or class 
-of land and lump rents paid on holdings including several soils or classes. 
In some tracts the soil rentsf mostly resolve themselves into a few simple 
Icanal, ghmao, or higha rates, in others the rates are so various as to defy 
classification. The soil rents and the lump rents should be' analysed separate- 
ly. When the former are numerous, and an examination of them has 
shown the proportion that exists between the rents for the different classes 
of land, the lump rents can be resolved into soil rents. Thus, if the propor- 
tion established between the separate soil rents is harani 100, sailah 125 and 

■ chahi 175, a lump rent of Bs. 48 paid on a holding of 12 acres, consisting of 

■ equal parts of harani, sailah and chain land, can bo resolved into the follow- 
ing soil rates : — 

Es. 

Barani . . . . ... . . 3 

Sailab . . . . . . . . 3| 

Chahi . . . . . . . . 5^ 

'This seems to be the best way of treating such rents when they are too com- 
:mon to be neglected altogether, but it must not be forgotten that the de- 
duced rates are not actual, but assumed rents. General soil rents can be 


*For the quinquennial period ending June 16th, 1927, the land held by tenants-at-will on cash 
rents ws 5.‘'’ per cent, in Gu! paon district, I'ctween 41 to .60 per cent, in the districts of the 
Muraffargsrh, Ludhiana, Slianwali, Rawalpindi and Rohtnlc, 30 to 39 per cent, in Vera Ghazi 
Khan, .Ihelum, Sheilthupura, Jullundur, Karnal, Amritsar, Hissar and Lyallpur, 20 to 27 per cent. 
,in Gujranwala, flhahpur, Hoshiarpur, Anibala, Montgomery, Guidaspur and Lahore, while in 
the district? of Attock, Multan, <Ibang, Gujrat, Ferozepore and Sialkot it was only 10 to 17. 

-j-For the sake of convenience the phrase “ soil rents ” is used in the chapter to include rents 
.paid on different classes of land ns well as rents paid on different soils properly so called. - 
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'Obtained by combining the results of the separate analysis of soil and lump 
rents, regard being of course paid to the area of each class. In the annexed 
example it is supposed that there are 6,000 acres held in separate soil rents 
.amounting to Es. 3|- and Es. 6i in the case of barani and chahi lands, res- 
pectively and that holdings containing mixed soils with a total area of 4,000 
acres are let for Es. 17,000 : — 


*5 

Separate soil rents. 

j 

i 

( 

' 

j Lump *‘ents, I 

i : 

' 1 

Total T'-nts. 

Class. ! 

1 

'Acres. 

1 

1 

Rate 

1 Rent. ' 

Acres. 

Rate. 

Rent. 

Acres. 

Rate. 

Rent 

\ 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. A. P. 

_ Rs. 

Barani 

5,000 

i 

17,500 

1,500 



G,5O0 

3 2 6 

20,515 

Chahi 

1,000 

Si 

0,500 j 

; ] 

2,500 


! 

3,500 

5 13 9 1 

! 

20,485 

Total 

1 

6,000 

1 

4 

1 ' 

24,000 

1 1 

4,000 1 
> 1 

I 

17,000 

10,000 

1 

4^7 

41,000 


The proportion between the chahi and h%rayii rent rates in column 3 
is 13 : 7. To obtain the barani rate in the penultimate column convert the 
total chahi area of 3,500 acres into barani by multiplying by 13 and dividing 
by 7. The product is 6,500. Adding this to the similar area of 6,500 
recorded as barani we get 13,000 as the divisor and the dividend is the total 
rent of Es. 41,000. This gives a barani rent rate of Es. 3-2-6, and the rental 
•of 6,500 acres at that rate is Es. 20,515. The balance, Es. 20,485, ^is the 
rental of 3,500 acres of chahi land and the chahi rent rate is therefore 
Es. 5-13-9. If there are tliree classes of land and. the proportion between chahi, 
saildb and barani rent rates in column 3 is 13, 9 and 7, the chahi and sailah 
areas can first be converted into barani and the barani rental deduced by 
the above process. The balance of the rent can be distributed between 
chahi and sailab by repeating the same process. 

346. Arithmetical average may be misleading. — So far we have 
•dealt merely with such an analysis of recorded rents as any clerk in an office 
might make. But this by itself is of little value and may be positively mis- 
leading. When employing cash rents as an assessment guide, a Settle- 
ment Officer is seeking to determine the fair renting value of a whole estate 
■or t, assessment circle from the rents shown in the ja?nabandis as paid by 
tenants-at-will for a part, and sometimes a comparatively small part of the 
cultivated area. 

347. Tests which rents used must satisfy. — Before he can do so 

with any confidence he must be prepared with answers to the following 
ujuestions : — 

(a) Are 'the rents correctly recorded ? 

(b) How far do they fluctuate with the rise and fall of prices ? 

(c) Are they paid in full and with regularity ? 
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{d) How far is allowance made for fallow areas ? 

(e) Is the land paying cash rents a fair average of its class ? 

(/) Are the rents in fact, to nse the phrase employed in the settlement 
instructions, “ full fair rents ” for the land for which they are- 
taken ? 

348. Careful scrutiny necessary. — No reply to these questions 
and especially to the last two, is possible without a careful scrutiny of rents 
as each village comes under the Settlement OfiScer’s inspection. This duty- 
is carried out very thoroughly in the United Provinces, where cash rents- 
are much more common than in the Punjab, and where well nigh the be- 
ginning and end of a Settlement OfiScer’s task is to make by the help of cash 
rent data such a valuation of every estate as will enable him to determine- 
its fair rental. To accomplish this he must ascertain what the “ prevail- 
ing ” rent rates are for all classes of land for which separate revenue rates- 
will he proposed, and apply the rates to the whole cultivated areas of these- 
classes. The “ prevailing rate ” is defined as the average rate actually 
paid on anj”- class of land deducting those fields which pay an abnormally 
high or lo'^v rate.” There are three steps in the process, namely, the re- 
cognition in the record of distinctions of soil or class which are usually ac- 
companied by marked differences of renting value, the correct record of the- 
rents actually paid, and the elimination of rents which are shown by en- 
quiry on the spot to he clearly abnormal. 

349. Procedure in United Provinces.— The different -soils in an 
estate usually lie in blocks, and in the United Provinces the limit of each 
block is graphically shown on the village map. The rate' of rent paid for 
each field let to tenants-at-will is also sometimes entered in the map, and 
this plan greatly assists the Settlement Officer’s scrutiny of the rent data. 
When inspecting an estate he must satisfy himself that the limits of the 
various blocks have been coilectly laid down, must test the accuracy of the- 
rent entries, especially where the rate appears to he very high or very low,, 
must discover the reasons for apparently ahhoimal rents, and finallj’’, reject- 
ing such rents as “ are abnormally high or low," must determine the pre- 
vailing rate for each class of land in the village. By collating the results- 
for the different estates in a circle or pargana, he at last makes up his mind 
as to the rates which may be accepted as fair circle or pargana rent rates for 
each class of land.*|^. 

350. First three questions referred to above. — Settlement Offi- 
cers must he on their guard against false entries of rents. If the land- 
o'wners suspect that cash rents are being used as an assessment guide, a com- 
bination to procure an untrue record of them is possible. AttemiJts of tliis- 
sort will fail if the annual papers have been carefully prepared in the in- 
terval between two settlements, when landlords are under no temptation 
to state their rents at less than their actual amounts. 

The effect of fluctuations in prices on cash rents nas not yet been investi- 
gated in the Punjab, but it may be doubted whether it is at all rapid. 

*See the 17th of the United Provinces Pnles for the guidance of Settlement OflScers, 1876,. 
quoted on pages 113-14 of Vincent Smith’s Settlement Officers’ Manual. 
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The question whether the recorded rents are collected in full in bad 
•seasons must not be overlooked. This probably depends more on the de- 
"mand that exists for land on the part of tenants than on the security or 
insecurity of the outturn. Where the demand is keen, rents may be paid 
"with wonderful regularity in the worst of seasons, or where this is impos- 
sible and the land is abandoned, it may be customary before re-entry to pay 
■up all arrears. 

351. Question whether leased land is a fair sample of its class. — 

The question whether the leased land is a fair sample of its class must be a 
"^ery difficult one where, as has often happened in the Punjab, all soil dis- 
tinctions other tl®,n those based on the presence or absence of irrigation 
■or inundation have been given up. As already noted in Chapter XIII, where 
it is intended in assessment to lay much stress on cash rent data, a somewhat 
more minute classification will often be found expedient. But even if this 
is adopted, the question is one to which a Settlement Officer must give 
•special attention in his village inspections. If the land-owners are them- 
selves industrious husbandmen, it may be found that they only let the 
■worst pat«hes of laud in the village. Proprietors often prefer to taka kind 
Tents where the produce is secure, and only accept cash where it is uncer- 
■ttain. But careless owners may let their best lands because they are uu- 
•\villing themselves to undertake the hard work required for the cultivation 
of the most valuable crops. And the fact has to be remembered that many 
landlords are mortgagees, and the tendency is for money-lenders only to 
.•grant loans on the security of good land. Land is sometimes rented only 
for one harvest. The rents must in that case be rejected as an assessment 
•guide unless the usual system of tillage is to lea've the land fallow in the other 
harvest. 

352. Elimination of abnormal rents. — The question of the elimina- 
tion of abnormal rents is a very delicate one. To exclude rents whose very 
form suggests that they are not true economic rents is indeed easy. Rents 
■consisting of the land revenue, with or Avithouta small additional payment 
.as proprietary fee, are of this class, and it is only in exceptio.nal circumstances, 
where, for example, the revenue is high and the leased land poor, that such 
.a rent may be a true economic rent. Where such circumstances do not 
■exist these rents may be at once rejected. But it needs a very nice dis- 
cretion to go further, and, by sifting out normal and abnormal rents, to 
zeach a “ prevailing rate ” for each soil in every estate, and finally in a 
•whole pargana or assessment circle, as a Settlement Officer is required to 
•do in the United Provinces. If it is to be done at all, the only possible way 
is to carry out the operation village by village on the spot. Where it is 
proposed to lay much stress on cash rents as an assessment guide, and they 
cannot be resolved into a few common kanal or bigha rates, this is the only 
procedure likely to yield any solid results. At present where the cash rents 
are at once numerous and various the data presented in an assessment re- 
q)ort may only serve to confuse the mind. It may be clear that, as they 
stand, no reliance can be placed upon them as assessment instruments, 
but there are the strongest objections to any attempt to improve them by 
eliminating rates because on paper they look abnormally high or low. If 
cash rents are not paid on a large area, and it is only proposed to use them 
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as throwing a side-light on an assessment eonfesseclly based on othei*' 
data, a less detailed examination than is required in the United Provinces’ 
will suffice. If the Settlement Officer thinks that the average recorded 
cash rents applied to the "whole area W'ould give a false idea of the true 
renting value of the land, it will be enough for him to explain the general 
reasons w'hich have led him to that conclusion. The plan followed in the 
United Provinces implies that great reliance is placed on the judgment of the 
Settlement Officer. If the officer under whose immediate control the Set- 
tlement Officer works is vigilant, he will find no great difficulty in satisfying 
himself by testing his subordinate’s proceedings in a few estates on thd% 
spot whether this confidence ‘is deserved. And it behoves the as'sessing: 
officer to explain his procedure exactly in his assessment report, and, com- 
paring his corrected rent rates with those representing the bare average of 
all the cash rents except those wdiose form by itself suggests that they are 
not economic, to show what proportion of the rents he has excluded from 
his calculations and for what reasons. 

353. Examples of abnormal rents. — A certain proportion of the 
rents he "will reject as clearly privileged, being paid by relations and depend- 
ents who are allowed to till patches of land for more or less nominal pay- 
ments. He may also find that some of the rents in his village list are paid 
for odds and ends of very inferior land, and, though fair in themselves, are 
useless for general assessment purposes. But the question of the exclusiom 
of rents because thej’’ look very high is more difficult. A Settlement Officer 
in the Punjab is allowed a consideiahle discretion to deviate from the esti- 
mated standard revenue in actual assessment, and the cash rent estimate 
nill rarely he his only guide in calculating the net assets. It is therefore 
a safe rule to decide all dchhtful cases bj’- retaining the rent. But rates so 
exorbitant as to he plainly no index of the fair rental of the land should he: 
rejected. No definite rules can be laid down. In an estate w'here the hulk, 
of the holdings are too small to support their owners, the latter will some- 
times pay very extravagant rates lor a little extra land. And estates and 
holdings may he found which are notoriously rack-rented. Government 
•Rail not take one-fourth of a rack-rental as land revenue even fi’om the rack- 
renting landlord,* still less can it use rack-rents as the basis of an assessment 
to he paid by land-owners who till their own fields. But in many estates 
it will probably be found that customary rent rates for different classes, 
of land are recognized and that most of the actual rents conform pretty , 
closely to these rates. 

354. Comparison of produce and cash rent estimates. — Further 
instructions regarding the elaboration of the cash rent estimate will he 
found in paragraphs 4, 5 and 6 of appendix XX. Its results should he 
compared with the produce estimate, and an attempt made to trace the 
causes of any large disciepaneies between them. If a Settlement Officer 
has made a careful studj^ of the causes "nhich have determined the pitch 
of cash and kind rents, respectively, in the tract under assessment, he may . 
be able to furnish a chre to the reasoir of variations which at first sight appear 

*See Sir J. B. Lyall’s remarks on the Hissar Asscffmcnt Ecjroit in Eevcnne and Agricul- 
tural Proceedings, No. 12, for November 1890, 
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very curious. It may be found sometimes in historical rather than in eco- 
nomic causes. Finally he should endeavour to arrive at'a definite estimate- 
of the “ true ” net assets of the assessment circle concerned on the lines 
indicated in paragraphs 8 and 9 of appendix XX. 

355. Fixed grain rents. — Gliakota rents include lump grain rents- 
and rents consisting of a fixed amount of grain, almost invariably wheat, 
in the spring, and a fixed sum of money in the autumn harvest. This form, 
of rent is often met with in soma of the central districts, and it is in favour 
with mortgagees. Gliakota rents are usually pretty full rents. They are 
useful as a check on the produce estimates, especially in respect of the 
assumed yield of wheat, and, where sufficiently numerous, may make the 
basis of a separate net assets estimate. It will be well to enquire whether 
they are as a rule collected in full in bad seasons.* 

*As •pointed out in Chapter XVIII ordinary lump cash rents are in some places known 
as chakofa. 



CHAPTER XXI. — Miscellaneous Sources of Income connected wi 

Land. . 

356. Sayer income. — So far we have only been considering the ag 
cultural rental of the soil, but the proprietors may, in addition, derive 
income from the spontaneous products of the waste and cultivated lan( 
from the leasing of water power or the right to extract saltpetre from t 
soil, &c. All such items of profit over and above the agricultural reni 
.are hnown in settlement language as sayer (from the Arabic word sa'ir mea 
ing remaining over) or sitoai. If they are of any importance, they mu 
not be neglected in calculating the net assets. In pastoral tracts it is on 
possible to make a rough estimate of the average net receipts from the sa 
-of live-stock, ghi, hides, horns and wool. In a country where the seaso 
.are very capricious all income of this sort is of necessity extremely fluctua 
ing. It may be part of the rural economy to drive the cattle away durii 
part of the year to tracts "where pasturage has to be paid for. Allbwan 
must also be made for the labour employed on rearing and tending the catf 
and for the extent to Avhich they are fed on agricultural produce. '\^Tie 
land-owners let large blocks of pasture land, the rents they get will be foui 
too high for the calculation of rent rates for the whole uncultivated are 
for grazing let in this way is usually of a superior class. The rents pa 
to private owners maj’’ be compared with the annual sums for which 6( 
■vernment waste in the same neighbourhood is leased'. In some pastor 
■tracts residents who are not proprietors pay a poll tax (ang or bhunga) i 
fixed rates for different kinds of cattle. An application of these rates to tl 
-whole of the village cattle is a rough, but useful, indication of the annui 
value of the grazing. The State usually waives its claim to share in tl 
jpetty cesses referred to in paragraph 94, which land-owners have sometim) 
a customary right to levy from the other inhabitants of the village. Bi 
in some tracts, especially in the hills, the seigniorial dues in money or laboi 
taken from tenants form a very large addition to their rents, and may w€ 
<be taken into account when deciding the pitch of the assessment. 


CHAPTER XXII. — Reasons for deviating from the One-fouith Net 
Assets Estimate in Assessment. 

357. Uncertainty of estimates of net assets. — It has been shown 
that the difiBcihty of framing a trustworthy net assets estimate in the Punjab 
is great. The produce estimate involves a chain of assumptions, and a flaw 
in any one of the links will fro tnnio vitiate the calculation. The paucity 
of cash and cliakoia rents will often make it hard to reiy on them as assess- 
ment instiuments, and the questions whether the land on which they are 
paid is of average quality and whether any given rent has passed the bounds 
of a full fair rent and become a rack-rent are very nice ones for decision- 
On this ground alone some divergence from the one-fourth net assets esti- 
^ mate in actual assessment may 'in any jjarticular case be justifiable. 

• 358. The standard in itself sometimes too bigh.^ — The standard of 
assessment has recently been low’ered by the Land Eevenue (Amendment) 
Act of 1928 from one-half of the net assets to one-quarter. No experience 
has yet been acquired of the working of this standard, but the spirit of 
moderation and firmness in which the old assessments v/ere determined, 
shall continue to be the guiding principle in future as Avell, and the following, 
which was originally written about the half net assets standard, mutatis 
9nuia7ulis, still holds true : — 

“ But the best opinion in the Punjab has gone further, and held that the- 
standard of half net assets deduced from the rents paid on a comparatively 
small area may in itself be too high for assessing land mostly tilled by peasant 
proprietors.^ It is one thing to claim as revenue half the well ascertained 
rental of a big land-owner, and quite another to argue that half the rent paid 
on, say, 20 per cent, of the area of a large tract, is a fair criterion of what a 
host of small farmers cultivating their owm ancestral fields can pay. Where 
the population is dense, and there is keen competition for land among owners, 
who have not enough to fuUy employ their ploughs and to feed their families, 
and among tenants who are in a still worse strait, rents may be forced up to 
a "height which makes them dangerous assessment guides. It is a striking 
fact that for tw^o-fifths of the land paying rent by division of crop in the 
Punjab the landlord’s share is recorded as half the produce. Small farmers 
who let any little surplus land they have are hard landlords all the world 
over, and, the better husbandman a man is himself, the more likely is he to 
rack-rent his neighbour. It is notorious that Jats when they are in a posi- 
tion to let land are exacting landlords. It may be urged that the Sikhs 
often took half the produce as revenue, and that half of a rental consisting 
of the same proportion of the crop ought not to be an excessive demand. 
But the Sikhs very commonly took the share of the State by appraisement, 

*roi- opinions expressed by Sir Eobert Egerton, Sir W. G. Davies, Colcnel Wace, Sir J. B. 
Lyall and Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick reference may be made to Eevenne Proceedings for November 
1876, page 625 ; April 1882, page 142 ; June 1882, page 282 ; May 1886, Appendix I, paragraph 7, 
of Financial Commissioner’s Eeview of Hoshiarpnr Assessment Eeport ; July 1888, page 300 ; 
July 1891, page 98; November 1891, page 142 : November 1892, page 182 ; August 1893, 
page 158. ^ 
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and half by appraisement was something very different from tv enty seers i 
the maimd.* It may be said that the Settlement Officer can eliminate racl 
rents and only use the residue as the basis of his half net assets estimate. Bu 
this process becomes impossible when excessively high cash rents are nc 
the exception but the rule, or where the pressm-e on the tenant tak«=s the fori 
of a severe current rate of batai. It behoves an assessing officer to make 
very careful study of the historical and economic causes which have detei 
mined the existing state of the rents in his district, to mark how far custor 
has yielded to competition as the determining factor, an I, where the latte 
has full play , whether it has forced the tenant to acceiit very severe term' 
It is the wish of Government to fix an assessment maderate enonffii to enaui 
the prosperity and development of the country, Imt not so liaht as to’^ec 
courage sloth and bad farming. It is also desirable that some moasnre o 
equality in the pressure of the demand in different parts of the countr 
should be preserved This would be impossible if the assessments were t 
be based solely on the rent data. The degree -to which rents have ceases 
to be customary varies greatly in different parts of the country Wher 
land IS abundant and tenants are few, a case can easily be imamned m whic 
the rent statistics blindly followed would enforce a needless sacrifice c 
revenue. An actual mstance of the kind ivill be found described i 
Sir J. B. Lyall s remarks on the assessment of the Kaithal talisil in the Punjal 
Eevenue Proceedings for November 1888. Two rents, both truly the pro 
duct of econormc causes may differ much in severity. No single fractio: 
of the gi-oss produce can be a fair measure of the Government demand every 
where But an assessing officer should always have before his mind, am 
should notice prominently m his assessment reports, not only the share o 
the net assets but also the proportion of the whole outturn of eLh assessmen 
ffp proposing to absorb m the Government demand.' This i 


besides rent data must be taken ii 
account.— The discussion of the use to be made by a Settlement Officer 
ns rent data is now complete. It has shown how necessary it is in the Ponj 
to pursue also that other line of enqniiy which, in consideriuo how fL 
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fee Prinsep’s Sialkot Settlement Report, paragraph C5. 


CHAPTER XXni. — General Considerations affecting the 
Amount of the Assessment. 

36D. General considerations affecting assessment. — The enquiry 
•which is coneernecl mth what are vaguely terinetl “ general considerations ” 
does not ask how far the existing demand must be, enhanced or reduced to 
make it conform to the standard of one-fourth net assets, but how far it can 
‘be enhanced or must be reduced so as to secure to the State the highest 
-revenue which is compatible with the prosperity and contentment of its 
sulyects and the continued extension and improvement of cultivation. The 
bearing of general considerations ” on the determination of the land 
-revenue to be paid by an estatr> was recognized in the seventh of the Assess- 
ment Instructions of 1898. revised in 1914, which provided that “ the assess- 
ment of an estate will be fixed according to circumstances, but must not 
-exceed half the value of the net assets.” The lowering of the standard of 
.assessment due to the recent legislation has lessened the force of the consider- 
ations suggesting moderation in assessment, but the general principles still 
.ajjply. 

361. Fiscal history to be studied. — When the problem of assess- 
-ment is approached from this side a survey of the fiscal history of the tract 
becomes indispensable. Lessons are to be learned from all its past land- 
i-evenue settlements, and also, it may be, from the fiscal arrangements of 
former rulers. But these have jjrobably for the most part been weighed 
mnd recorded, and naturally a Settlement Officer’s chief concern is with the 
. character and working of the assessment which he is revising, and the growth 
•or decay of the resources of each estate and circle since it was introduced. 

If the past settlement was originally fair as between the State and the land- 

- owners, and as between village and village, the practical force of the argu- 
ment for enhancement grounded on an increase of resources is clear. But 
-not only the fairness or unfairness of the result, but the method by which 
it was reached, is important. A Settlement Officer has to huild on another 
man’s foundation, and must plan his house accordingly. Even mistakes 
-.in the assessment of particular soils or estates may have to be accepted as 

matters which cannot be wholly put right at a revised settlement. 

362. Character of assessment under revision. — In weighing the 

- merits and defects of the past settlement, it is necessary to trace the way in 
which the assessment was determined, especially the use made of soil distinc- 
tions and of revenue rates, the incidence of the demand when first imposed 

-on the whole cultivated area and on different classes of land, its distribution 
. over estates,. and the ease or difficulty of its collection, especially in the 
■ early years of its currency before any great change in the resources of the 
.-land-owners had occurred. 

383. Distribution over- estates and holdings. — The distribution 
of the assessment over estates and holdings is often more important than its 
gross amount. Nothing gives more trouble than the reassessment of a tract 
in which the land-revenue demand has been from the first, or has become 
.by force of circumstances, grossly unequal. A high assessment justly 
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distributed over estates and holdings is less oppressive than one which is- 
moderate as regards its gross amount, but unfair as regards its distributioii- 

364. Past fiscal management.— The histroy of past revenue collec-- 
tions, the extent to which resort to the coercive powers conferred by the Land. 
Eevenue Act has been neeessarj', and the frequency or infrequency of remis- 
sions and suspensions should be considered. An endeavour should be made 
to ascertain whether, speaking generally, th.e fiscal inanageinent has been.= 
prudent and considerate, and whether relief has been afforded in seasons- 
when it was required. 

365. Cesses. — The history of the cesses paid by land-owners in the 
Punjab has been given in Chapter VII. They are levied at so much per cent, 
on the land revenue. Eecent remissions of taxation have reduced the bur- 
den very considerablj*. and cesses now usually amount to a surcharge on-the 
land revenue of between 13 and 15 per cent. This is exclusive of an}’' 
amounts raised for village police and common village expenses. The clainn 
of the State to one-quarter of the net assets as land revenue is not affected 
by the levy of cesses, and no man has a right to have his assessment lowered, 
because it and the cesses together absorb 33 or 34 per cent, of the rental. But,, 
where holdings are small, and the margin left after providing a bare livelihood 
for the land-owner and his family is usually slender, the fact that a large 
sum is paid on account of cesses, and that it increases 'pari passu with the- 
increase of the land revenue, may undoubtedly limit the- amount of enhance- 
ment which can prudently be taken. 

366. Survey of economic history and condition of each estate- 

and circle. — In studying the history of an estate or any area for assess- 
ment purposes, a Settlement Officer cannot confine his attention to the way 
in which its land revenue and cesses have been assessed and collected. He- 
muste mbrace, in his enquiry all evidences of the growth or deehne of the- 
resources of the land-owners. Nothing in the past which has had a lasting- 
effect, good or bad, on their well-being, and nothing in the jjresent -which- 
shows their power to pay a larger assessment, or their' inability to bear exist- 
ing burdens and prosper, should be overlooked. In fact, a survey of past 
economic history and present economic conditions as complete as time and' 
opportunity permit should be made in the case of each estate and circle. 
A prudent man will not forget that “ human beings, and not merely acres of 
land are being assessed, and -u’ill not refuse to consider any difficulties- 
which the character and ancestral habits and customs of the land-owners- 
may put in the way of very large enhancements. 

367. Increase of cultivated area and of means of irrigation. — 

Obviously one of the best reasons for raising the revenue is an increase of the 
cultivated area. The extension of artificial means of irrigation is also a 
ground for enhancement, care being taken to ensure to the land-owner ■ 
a fair retmn for any capital sunk m improvements. Difficuhtes in 
comparing the cultivated area of different settlements arise from the fact 
that in the earlier Pimjab settlements “ cultivated ” and “ new fallow ” ' 
did not mean exactly wdiat they do at present, a good deal of land no-w 
sho-wn as cultivated being then classed as jadid. Mafi plots and the sir' 
land of jagirdars were formerly excluded from the assessable area. More- 
accm’ate measurements will account for some additions to the recorded- 
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-cultivated area. If there has been a real increase of any importance, its 
position can be pointed out on the map. 

368 . Means of checking survey figures. — Where cultivation is of 
a very fluctuating character, as, for example, where it depends on imcertairi 
floods, the extent of the cultivated area will vary greatly according to the 
season in which the measurements happen to be made. In such cases survey 
■statistics by themselves may lead to wrong conclusions^ and they should 
be viewed in connection with the indications furnished by the growth or 
decline of population, and more especially by the crop returns for past years. 
In fact, in such cases it is often prudent to frame assessment rates not for the 
•recorded cultivated area of any particular year, but for the average area of 
matured crops in a series of years. An increase in the recorded chaM area 
should be checked with the figures, showing the number of wells at work 
ut the two settlements. 

369. Character of new cultivation. — The character of the new 
cultivation as compared with the old should be noticed. It is well, as 
already hinted, to fix its position by comparing the former and present maps, 
and also to see it when the village is inspected. Naturally the lands which 
are first brought under the plough are the best, or at least the most favour- 
ably situated or the most tractable. The effect of the spread of cultivation 
on the older lands is sometimes injurious. In very dry tracts, where su'Bcess- 
ful tillage largely depends on drainage from the surrounding waste, the 
breaking up of T.he latter increases the insecurity of the crops. 

370. Exhaustion of soil. — Assertions that the soil has become ex- 
hausted must be received with caution, but in the case of some light sandy 
lands in the Punjab it is undoubtedly true. Settlement Officers should 
now be able to turn witli some confidence to the annual crop statements 
for proof or disproof of alleged deterioration of the older cultivation or 
Inferiority of the new, and, on the other hand, for evidence of improved 
farming. Unfortunately before 188-5 we have few trustworthy returns based 
on harvest inspections, and, as explained in Chapter VI, the crop statistics 
of settlements made l^efore 1880 were excerpted from the measurement 
Tihasras, and are not really accurate. Still an attempt to compare the former 

' and present crop statements should be made. Wide differences between 
them will indicate actual changes of agricultural practice, though smaller 
"variations may be explained by the improved system of record. 

371. Fluctuating nature of income derived from land. — But 

the great advantage derived from the continuous record of the crops which 
ripened and of the area sown which yielded no harvest is the light it has 
thrown on the extremely fluctuating nature of thh income derived from land 
in many parts of the country. Though the jinsio%r returns are imperfect 
instruments for measuring the insecurity of the harvests, they at least" 
supply a Settlement Officer with evidence of ascertained facts for a consider- 
able number of years wherewith to supplement and correct the impressions 
made on his mind by his own partial observation of the harvests of a few 
seasons. Where the land-owners are small farmers living from day to day, 
it is practically impossible, other things being equal, to impose a fixed land 
revenue of equal amount on two tracts of equal average assets if the yearly 
variations from the average are in one case small and in the other extreme. 
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Elasticity of collection is only a partial remedy for the caprices of the geasons.- 
and it is one of urcertain operation. "V^ hile the demand can absorb a greater 
share of the gross produce in a seciu-e, than in an insecure, estate or circle, 
the revenue in the latter may often approach more closely to the assets 
standard than in the foimer. High rent rates and very small holdings are 
tvro great obstacles in the vay of assessing up to the standard, and these 
are more likely to be rret vith in a secure, than in an insecure, tract. 

372. Comparison of cultivated ard erase cicp areas. — Qables' 
shoving in percentages on the cultivated area the average acreage under 
each of the principal crops and the average acreage on vhich the crops- 
Eovn fail to come to maturity are very useful as a rough comparative test 
of the value of the predvee of diffeient soils and classes of land and of differ- 
ent estates and assessment circles. In assessment vork it is veil to pay' 
more heed to acres ef ciO],s than to acres otland, and a piudent Settlement 
Officer vill think more of the rate at vhieh his proposed assessment in each 
case falls on the average area of crops hai vested than of its incidence on the 
recorded cultivated aiea. This is specially true in the case of tracts vhose- 
harvests are of an uncertain character. 

373. Fair fall. — In conrecticn vith the crop statistics the returns 
vhieh shov the amount and distribution of the rainfall in different parts- 
of the 'district should be studied. The variations in the rainfall, even vithin 
the limits of a single district, are sometimes very remarkable, and the total 
amount received in any year is less important than the time at vhieh- 
it came. 

374. Rise of prices. — The subject of prices in its relation to the cal- 

culation of a lull net assets assessment has been discussed in Chapter XIX. 
There remains for consideration the practical question of the efi'ect of a per-, 
manent rise of prices on the ability of the land-ovners fo pay an increased 
revenue. If the demand txed at last settlement vas paid vitlrout difficulty 
at a time vhen prices vere much lover than they nov are. or vill probably 
be in the future, there are substantial grounds for urging that it is cap-- 
ableof considerable enhancemerrt. One must decide, in the first place, What 
has been the general rise of prices ? What are the tvo periods vhose 
average prices should be compared? And hov is the general rise to be- 
determined, seeing that the value of each crop has risen in a different pro- 
portion ? ... 

375. Prices to te ccnipaitd. — The ccnmr.ulaticrr prices used in the 
produce estimate n ust be accepted as the average prices at vhieh the nev 
assessment vill have to vork. The orders of the Government of India require 
that these shall be compared vith the prices assumed by the officer vhose 
assessment is under revision, or, if he left no record of the prices on vhieh 
he based his assessment, vith the prices prevailing for a reasonable period 
before the settlement.* In using such a comparison as an aid, it is of course 
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♦Government of India. Revenue and Agricultural Department. Ro. , dated 24th- 
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Kcvemler 1884, in Eevenue Prcccedings for Januarv 1895, and Government of India, Revenue- 
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assumed that tie lost assessment -would have proved a fair one if the prices 
adoi)ted hy the Settlement Officer in his produce estimate had in the event 
turned cut to be the prices at "vffiich his assessment had to -work. The 
orders contained in Punjab Government letter No. 132, dated 25th June 
1895, also directed that a comparison should be made het-ween the commut- 
ation prices and the lo-west prices -which prevailed during the currency of the 
expiring settlement. But it was pointed out in the Lieutenant-Governor’s" 
remarks on an assessment report of the year 1898 that this particular method 
of dealing with the rise of prices is open to the criticism that it compares 
actuals with estimates.* It is always desirable to consider carefully the 
lowest and highest prices which prevailed for any length of time during the 
currency of the expiring settlement, and to mark how the settlement worked 
when prices -«-ere most unfavourable. If the assessment stood the test of 
low prices, -svhile its incidence had not been lightened by large extensions 
of cultivation or irrigation, it may fairly be held that the demand was from 
the beginning a lenient one, and the argument based on the rise of prices 
carr be used wdtlr confidence. 

376. Calculation of general rise of prices. — An easy way of cal- 
culating the general rise of prices, which was employed by Mr. Francis, is 
slrowrr in the following diagram. It is assumed that 90 per cent, of the crops 
consist of maize, jotcor, W'heat and gram. It is unnecessary to take account 
of crops covering small areas unless they are very valuable, as, for ex- 
ample, sugarcane ; — 


Crops. 

Percentage of 
total area of 
crops. 

Kise of price 
per cent. 

Multiple of 
column 3 by- 
column 2. 

Maize 



12 

20 

240 

Jowar 



30 

12 

360 

Wheat 



40 

35 

1,400 

Gram 

.. 

•• 

8 

25 

200. 


Total 

•• 

90 

24J 

2,200 


The total of column 4 divided by 90 gives the general rise. If the 
cropping of a taJml is simple enough to enable one to make a rough general 
estimate of the yield per acre of each crop, the statement can be amplified 
and improved. 


Crops. 

Percentage 
on total 
area of crops. 

Yield per 
acre in 
mannds. 

1 1 
Total yield 
in mannds. 

Rise of 
price per 
cent. 

Multiple of 
column 6 by 
column 4. 

Maize 

12 

16 

192 

20 

3,840 

J owar 

30 

6 

160 

12 

1,800 

Wheat . . . . 

40 

12 

480 

36 

16,800 

Gram 

8 

7 

66 

26 

1,400 

Total 

90 

• • 

878 

27 i 

23,840 


♦Punjab Gove rnment No. 1088-S., dated 12tb September 1898. 
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Here the general rise is got by dividing the figure in the last column 
by that in column 4. 

The general rise evidently varies from village to village and from circle 
to circle. But the argument founded upon it can only' he used in a broad 
and general way, and it is enough to calculate the rise for a talisil as a whole 
unless the variations in the crops grown in different parts of it are extreme. 
Land-owners grow some crops mainly for their own consumption and others 
mainly for sale, and most regard should be paid to a change in the prices of 
the latter. 

The general rise of prices should be calculated by the above process 
and noticed in the assessment report both as regards the commutation 
prices assumed at the new settlements compared as well as for the prices 
actually prevailing at those times, respectively. For the latter purpose 
the averages of Gazette prices for the quinquennium or decade preceding 
a settlement may be taken as the normal actual prices at that settlement. 

377. '^Effect of rise of prices in case of small proprietors.— 

If land is in the hands of a few proprietors and cultivated by tenants, it 
may be found that a rise in the prices of agricultural produce, unless the 
cost of production increases in a greater proportion, is folbwel pretty 
closely by a corresponding advance of rents. Indeed, wh ire rout is taken 
by division of crop, the rise is automatic. In ^uch circumstances there is 
little difficulty in claiming for the State the enhancement which the in- 
creased value of its share of the produce properly demands. But, where 
the land is parcelled out among a host of peasant proprietors who till their 
own fields, difficult questions arise. So far as the small farmer consumes 
his own crops or lives on advances of grain which he repays in kind vnth 
heavy interest at harvest time, any change of price is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him. It is only as regards the surplus available for sale that a rise 
in value helps him. 'Where the agricultural population is sufficient, but 
not redundant, where it is energetic and provident, and the returns to its 
labour are fairly secure, it reaps the full fruits of the opening of new markets 
and a rise in prices. In other tracts, owing to want of thrift or overpopu- 
lation, the benefits derived from these changes are much smaller. and not 
nearly so widely spread ; in some they are only enjoyed by exceptionally 
careful or fortunate farmers. Prudence should deter a Settlement Officer 
from treating the rise of prices as a justification of an equal enhancement 
of the revenue in these varying circumstances. But, on the other hand, there 
is some danger that sympathy may lead him to sacrifice too much of the just 
claims of the State, unmindful of the risk of fostering economic evils by 
undue leniency. ^ 

378. Markets and means of communication. — Closely connected 
with the subject of prices is that of improvements in communications and 
facilities for bringing grain to market. The boon which these confer on 
the community as a whole is sometimes associated with local drawbacks. 
Diversions of traffic due to the opening of railways may deprive the land- 
owners of particular tracts of some of their chief sources of profit. And 
the neighbourhood of a thriving market town puts special temptations in 
the way of the population of the surrounding villages so that what ought 
to be an advantage may become a snared 
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379. Statistics of transfers. — In the fiscal history of an estate a 
•prominent place must be given to the extent and causes of alienations, the 
times "when they occurred, the classes to which the new owners and mort- 
gagees belong, the prices realized in the case of sales and the sums lent in 
d;he case of mortgages. The bearing of the amount of transfers on the 
question of the character of the existing assessment and the ability of the 
land-owners to pay a higher demand in future will be dealt with later on ; 
at present we are concerned with the evidence which statistics of sales and 
mortgages may be made to furnish as to the rise or fall of the value of land, 
and the inferences to be drawn from changes in the prices that can be ob- 
tained for it. Looked at merely from the point of view of an assessing 
officer, the “ yearly statement of transfers ” included in the revenue re- 
gister of each estate and circle is defective. He cannot certainly infer that 
all the transactions entered in it against any particular year as having 
been the subject of mutation orders actually occurred in that year. He 
may not find the classification of transferees as “ old ” and ■' new agri- 
culturists,”* which Avas adopted in the statement until the passing of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act, XIII of 1900, of much practical use. Nor 
is the present classification of vendors as persons aa’Iio are, and persons who 
are not, members of agricultural tribes quite satisfactory for the special pur- 
pose with AA'hieh Ave are now concerned, for there are many land-owners whose 
hereditary occupation is undoubtedly agriculture, but who do not belong 
to any of the tribes gazetted under the Punjab Land Alienation Act. It 
is therefore Avell to draAV up the village lists of sales during the period of 
the expiring settlement and existing mortgages referred to in paragraph SOT.f 
Li these lists the actual date of each transfer is shown, and the transferees 
are classed as — 

(a) agriculturists of the village, 

' (b) agriculturists of other villages, and ' 

(c) money-lenders. 

From them can be compiled statements of sales and mortgages showing 
the area transferred in each period of five or ten years, the average price 
or mortgage money per acre, the multiple of the land revenue AAdiich the price 
or mortgage money represents, and the proportion of the alienations made 
to each class of transferees. The increase or decrease of the mortgaged area 
in an estate in each period of four years can also be gathered from the sixth 
statement in the village revenue register. Collateral mortgages are not 
entered in the mutation registers or the statements compiled from them 
because they iiiA'olve no change in the possession of land. But in the Punjab 
the great bulk of the mortgages effected transfer the usufruct to the creditor. 
Some Settlement Officers haAm also compiled statements of sales and mort- 
gages from the records of the registration offices. If any considerable area 
'has been acquired by Government for railAvays or canals, the proceedings 
connected with the assessment of compensation should be examined. When 

*“ Under the term ‘ new agriculturists ’ ■will he included all persons who neither in their 
OAm names, nor in the names of their agnate ancestors, were recorded as o^vners of land, or as 
hereditary tenants in any estate, at the first regular settlement — see instructions appended 
't 0 the statement shotving “-yearly totals of transfers of rights of owners and hereditary tenants .’ ' 
on pages 128-129 of the first edition of the Land Revenue Rules. 

tUor forms see Appendix IX. 
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Act I of 1894 is put in force, the compensation to be allowed is the market 
value increased bv 15 per cent, on account of compulsory expropriation. 

380. Rise in value of land. — The price at which land sells and the 
sum which can be raised when it is pledged as security for repayments are- 
good indications of the lightness or severity of the existing assessment. In 
using statistics of sales, however, it must be borne in mind that the price is- 
constantly exaggerated in deeds in order to defeat the claims of pre-emptors.. 
This fact hardly affects the use of the figures in comparing different estates, 
or soils, or tracts, but it may perhaps make the rise in value as compared 
with the past seem somewhat gi'eater than it really is. The price too which 
is entered may represent simplj- the principal and accumulated interest of 
a long-standing debt and be much above the real market value of the land. 
Still, where the statistics show a steady increase in price during the period 
of the expiring settlement, and where land is worth forty, fifty, or even a 
hundred years' purchase of the revenue, it may with perfect fairness be 
argued that the latter cannot be heavy and that the profits of agriculture 
have risen. 

381. Causes which kept the value of land low in early days of 
English rule . — Tiiere can be no question that, for thrifty and hardwork- 
ing communities which have not multiplied be 5 mnd the number that can be- 
economically employed on the land, profits have risen immensely with the 
opening up of the country to trade and the general improvement of the 
province which fifty years of orderly government have produced. But it 
would he a mistake to assume that the striking rise in the value of land is 
all due to the growdh of farming profits. During the first 16 or 20 years after 
annexation the demand for land was small. Confidence in the stability of a 
new Government is a\ plant of slow' growth, and no man cares to buy what 
he will not certainly be allowed to keep. There were parts of the country 
in which a proprietary title was hardly understood and not greatly valued 
by the people w'ho could lay claim to it, and land-ow'ners were sometimes 
eager to bestow, and tenants coy, in accepting occupancy rights.* The- 
change from fluctuating collections in kind to a fixed cash demand was 
unpopular, and the dislike of the new' system seemed to people to be justified 
when the sudden fall of prices which follow'ed annexation made the payment 
of the land revenue in money difficult. The Punjab w'as not subject to the 
civil law embodied in the Bengal regulations, and land transfer was re- 
strained by administrative orders and bj' entries made at settlement in the 
village administration papers. In 1852 the Board of Administration 
directed that, if a land-owner wished to sell his share, he must first offer it to 
the whole community or to some individual coparcener at a reasonable price 
to be fixed by agreement, failing w'hich the revenue officer and three assessors 
were to determine what the fair value was.j Four years later the same- 
rule was extended to usufructuary mortgages, t Long after the orders of 
1852 ceased to have any real value a curious relic of them survived in Chap- 
ter E. — 1 — 9 of the Rules under the Land Revenue Act of 1871. 

, *See paragraphs 114-115 and 200. 

fBoard of Administration’s Circular No. 28 of 1862. 

^Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 41 of 1866. 
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381-A. How to gauge the growth or decline in the value of 

land.— The best way to gauge the growth or decline in the value of land 
is to ascertain the multiple of the land revenue which on the average it 
fetched at different periods during the term of a settlement. Strictly speak- 
ing, the amount of the cesses should also be brought into the calculation, 
which usually amount to less than one-eighth of the land revenue. A mere- 
comparison of the prices per acre may be vitiated by the fact that the 
figures for one period include a larger proportion of uncultivated land, of 
irrigated land, or of land possessing great natural advantages than those 
of the other. It is well to make the comparison both for sale prices and 
mortgage values, especially if sales have not been very numerous. The 
materials for the comparison will be found in the 5th of the statements 
included in the village assessment circle and tahsil registers of agricultural 
statistics. Sales of land in the immediate neighbourhood of great cities 
like Amritsar and Lahore should be excluded. 

SSl-B. Comparison between the value of land and the pitch 
of the assessment. — The standard of assessment has now been lowered to 
one-fourth of the net assets. The following, wliich was based on the half 
net assets standard, still applies, midalis mutan'iis, to the proportion of 
sale ijrices to net assets both expressed in terms of land revenue : — 

“ The average price of land sold in the -Punjab in 1909-10 exceeded 
100 times the land revenue. When investing money in agricultural land, 
people usually expect to make a profit of at least 4 per cent. If an investor 
is prepared to pay 100 times the land revenue, it follows that he considers 
that -the demand does not absorb more than one-fifth of the rental. In 
other words, he thinks that the revenue does not exceed 40 per cent, of the 
standard half net assets assessment. If he thought that land paying one 
jrupee as revenue to Government would only yield a rent of two rupees, he 
would not be prepared to buy at more than 25 times the assessment. The 


following table may be of use* : — 

Sale price multiple of land 
revenue. 

Percentage of half net assets 
absorbed by land revenue. 

Column 2 corrected to allow 
for cesses at 13^ per cent, on 
land revenue. 

100 

40 

38 

75 

GO 

66 

60 

67 

72 

25 

100 

, • 106 


If a Settlement Officer finds that in one assessment circle land bas- 
in recent years fetched on the average 60, and in another 90, times the land 
revenue, he may fairly conclude that there is room for a larger enhancement 
^n the latter than in the former. 

200-H 

♦The algebraic formula for contracting the table and similar ones is R= 

N 2 + 100- 

R being the land revenue, H the half net assets, 2 the rate of interest and N the multiple 
which the price is of the land revenue. 
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A very rough check on the half net assets estimate may be made by 
-comparing the percentage vhi'’h the existing land revenue hears to it with 
the similar data derived from sale prices.” 

382. Capacity of expansion.— An assessing officer must not over- 
look the capacity for expansion which each estate and assessment circle 
possesses. He must notice the amount of culturable waste (banjar Tcadim) 
still left and ■\s^eigh the chances of its being brought under the plough. He 
must consider the improvements which might be effected and the likelihood 
of their bemg undertaken at an early date. But the possibility of rapid 
development will not justify him in imposing a demand on any circle in ex- 
cess of one-fourth of the existing net assets, though it may embolden him to 
approach the theoretical standard more closely and to take a larger im- 
mediate enhancement than he might otherwise have thought prudent. 

C83. Extraneous sources of income. — The possession by the land- 
owners of sources of income, such as trade and service, unconnected with the 
land, stands on much the same footing. The demand has often to be pitched 
low in view of the necessities of straggling peasant farmers. As we assess 
Tillages as a whole, and not separate holdings, it may often be impossible to 
avoid giving the benefit of this concession to rich and poor alike where both 
classes hold land in a single estate. But a rich merchant who has acquired 
the ownership of a whole village has no claim to it ; and, where the original 
land-owners have fallen into poverty and parted wdth the bulk of their pos- 
sessions to people of substance, the fact that they still retain some fragment 
of their ancestral holdings should not be allowed to influence greatly the 
pitch of the assessment.* In the same way an estate Avhich is enriched by 
the flow into it of pay and pensions earned in the service of Government 
need not be treated as leniently as an overcrowded village where the land- 
owners depend solely on the tillage of the soil. In this case, however, other 
considerations may come into play for it is wise to treat with liberality men 
who put th>^ir swords at our service. 

384, Political considerations. — In many parts of a province near the 
north-west frontier of India, which is also the chief recruiting-ground of the 
Indian army, much weight must obviously be given to political consider- 
ations in fixing the land-revenue demand, 

385. Instruments of production. — Turning next to the instruments 
of production, these can be classed as men, cattle and tools, using the last 
term in a loose sense so as to include not only agricultural implements, but 
also such appliances as carts, sugar mills and even wells. The sufficiency 
of these for the work they have to do and any changes which have occurred 
in the cost of labour, cattle and tools call for investigation. A continuous 
record of wells in use is contained in the first, and of population, cattle and 
ploughs, &c., in the ninth, of the village circle and tahsil revenue registers. 
A statement of rights in -wells forms one of the documents included in the 
standing settlement record (see Chapter XIV). Additional columns may be 
added to the form given in Appendix VII to show the number of yokes of 
oxen or buffaloes employed in working the well, the area commanded by it 
.and the average area of crops watered. 


*See also paragraphs 407-408. 
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386. Ploughs . — Statistics of ploughs and plough oxen do not possess-- 
as much importance as they once did, and the working out of plough javias 
is no longer necessary. The question whether the cultivated area in any 
village can actually be regularl}' tilled is best answered now a days by an 
appeal to the crop returns. But the relation of the number of ploughs to the 
cultivated area should not be overlooked : and, where a marked deficiency 
is discovered, it is well to ascertain whether the cultivation is scamped, oi” 
whether its maintenance depends on non-resident tenants. In either case 
account has to be taken of a source of weakness. 

387. Wells. — The depth from w'hich well water has to be drawn, the 
character of the w'ater-b earing stratum, the sweetness or brackishness of' 
the water, the cost of constructing wells and providing and renewing weU 
gear, the extent to which irrigation is assisted by rainfall or river floods, 
the sufficiency of the supplj^ of well bullocks, the periods during which wells 
can be or are worked ■without intermission, their irrigating capacity as 
shown by the average area of crops which they water are all matters for en- 
quiry. The water-level sometimes changes with curious rapidity, and, after 
85 feet have been passed, every fall of a few feet involves either a large dimi- 
nution in the irrigating capacity of the wells, or a marked increase in the cost 
of working them. It is a good plan to have two maps and to colour the 
villages in the one according to the average depth of the water-level in the 
wells, and in the other according to their average irrigating capacity, as 
shown by comparing the number of wells with the acreage of chain crops. 
If in any estate the latter is very low as compared with other estates having 
the same water-level, the reason will have to be sought in the fact that the- 
wells are in bad order, or insufficiently yoked, or perhaps in the character 
of the land-owners. Our information about the number of years that wells 
in diffesent parts of the country are likely to remain fit for use is very 
slight. Settlement Officers should in their assessment reports not only 
state the total number of wells in use at the former and present settle- 
ments, but also — 

(a) the number of wells in use at the beginning of the expirmg 

settlement which have fallen out of use, and 

(b) the number of wells sunk during the term of the expiring settle- 

ment and still in use. 

388. Plough and well cattle.— The quality and cost of the cattle 
employed for ploughing or on the wells, their liability to disease and the 
period during which they continue fit for work are very important matters. 
Where the rainfall is at all scanty, the labour, of men and cattle involved in 
well cultivation is incessant, and the necessitj'- of replacing bullocks at short 
intervals is a great burden on the land-owners. The cost of oxen has undoubt- 
edly risen greatly, but so has the price of farm produce. In considering 
whether the farmer is worse off in this respect than he was formerly, the 
question is whether the price of the cattle he has to buy has risen in a greater 
degree than that of the crops which he has to sell, or, in other words, 
has a most important item in the cost of production grown more rapidly than, 
the money value of the produce ? 

389. .Human instruments of production. — The human instruments- 
of production, owners, tenants and labourers, next demand attention. _ The- 
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field of enquiry here is Avide, embraciiig as it does everything that affects 
the economic value of the labour of these three classes as applied to the land. 
The chief matters for consideration are noticed in the folloAving paragraphs. 

390 . Labourers and village menials. — The extent to which hired 
labour is employed, its cost and any forms of agricultural partnership Avliich 
'exist should be noticed. The strength or AA^eakness of the tie Avdiich binds 
together the land-OAA’iiers and the village artisans and menials, and the degree 
in AAdhch the former depend on the latter for assistance in culth'ating the soil, 
•should not be overlooked. It has been suggested that the gradual substitu- 
tion of contract for status, and competition for custom, in the relations of 
these two classes has involved a large increase in the cost of production to 
landlords.* 

391. Tenants. — There are parts of the province Avhere the tenants are 
masters of the situation, AA'here they throAv up cultiAmtion Avith a light heart 
n one village being sure of a welcome elseAvhere ; there are other parts where 
they AAull accept very hard terms rather than give up their holdings. These 
-differences may be very imperfectly reflected in the rent statistics, but they 
cannot be neglected in actual assessment. 

392. Indian rural society not homogeneous. — One of the most 
striking features of Indian rural society is its extreme Avant of unifonnit}*. 
Differences of race and inherited disposition as wide as those Avhich sever the 
Celt from the Saxon are found in neighbouring Aullages, or even in two sub- 
divisions of a single estate. These are complicated by the influences brought 
to bear on character by rival forms of religion, the lines of division in which 
often cross those which separate tribe from tribe. As a husbandman tilling 
his own fields, or as a landlord dealing wdth tenants and dependents, an aver- 
age Jat is very unlike an average Eajput, and differences less in degree, but 
still important, often exist between Hindu Jats and Muhammadan Jats, 
or Hindu Eajputs and Muhammadan Eajputs. These two tribes are refer- 
red to because of their numerical importance, and not because they always 
-and everywhere represent the extremes of agricaltiurah efficiency and in- 
efficiency. 

393. Tribal composition of village population. — The tribal com- 
position of the rural population as a AAhole can be gathered from the 
ninth, and that of the part of it Avhich consists of land-owners from the sixth, 
of the village assessment circle and tahsil revenue registers. If these 
matters are not set out in sufficient detail for an assessing officer’s purposes, 
it is easy during settlement to have all needful particulars entered for one 
year in the case of each estate.f In an assessment report the extent of the 
possessions of each of the principal tribes and the amount of revenue which 
it paj’-s can be coiweniently shoAvn in percentages of the whole cultivated 
area and of the total assessment. 

394. Ancestral habits and character. — A settlement of the land 
revenue which claimed for the State the full one-fourth net assets share every- 
where Avould involve differential rates for the assessment of villages belonging 
to good and bad agricultural tribes. But, apart from this, prudence forbids 


*Mr. Ibbetson’s Assessment Eeport of lahsil Panipat, paragraph 46. 

jThe tribal details for each village as a whole can be compiled from the tribal registers 
draAvn up at the last census. 
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^iny attempt at an absolute equality of treatment. Habits and customs 
unfavourable to good husbandry 'vhich have grown up in the course of gene- 
rations will not be changed in a day. It is wise to fix a demand in every 
■case high enough to discourage slovenly farming and train the people gradual- 
ly to habits of steady industry. Undue leniency, by fostering sloth and ex- 
travagance, may ruin a community as surely as overassessment. It 
increase-s to a harmful degree the sums which can be borrowed on the security 
•of the land, and large credit is baneful in the case o'f thriftless people engaged 
in the veiy precarious trade of farming. But, on the other hand, an assessment 
which hardworking Arains carl pay witliout difliculty may drive Rajputs 
ro crime or force them to sell or mortgage their lands. Existing inequalities 
.•should be reduced where iiracticable. but their sudden removal is impossible. 
There may be here and there incorrigible communities, or even tribes, which 
.sooner or later must lose their ownership of the soil. But even in then case 
it is better for the State that extinction of ancient right.s should be a gradual 
process manifestly the outcome not of a Lar.sh revenue administration, but 
-of the ill-deserts of the right-holders. 

395. Incidence of rural population on cultivated area. — There 
hasm been seven general enumerations of the people of the Punjab in 1854, 
1868, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. In calculating the incidence of the 
population on the cultivated areu, it is well to exclude the people living 
in towns. Any cultivated lands belonging to the towns can also be deducted 
if they are usually tilled by resident cultivators. It is worth while to notice 
“the incidence on the average area of crops as well as on the cultivated area. 
Until the rural population has reached the number that can be profitably 
employed on the cultivation of the soil and on the trades subsidiaiy to agricul- 
ture, such as those of the village blacksmith or grain dealer, its steady growth 
is a healthy sign. But when that limit has been attained, and all the land 
worth cultivating has been brought under the plough, any further increase 
is an evil unless improved means or methods of production can be introduced. 
A Settlement Officer may get a rough notion of the population that can be 
•economically occupied in farming in any particular tract by imagining an 
.agricultural partnership formed, by, say, four families consisting of twenty 
persons, yoimg and old, and considering what amount of land would fuUy 
• employ the energies of the working members of the association and support 
them and the other members dependent upon them. The partnership should 
be representative of the chief classes living off the land, and should consist 
;dn the average proportions of persons too young or too old to work, women 
•and children taking only a minor share in farm labour, and adult males. 
The last, who may be described as the working partners, will fall into three 
•classes, some contributing only the labour of their hands, others bringing 
■oxen as well into the common stock and others supplying land and cattle in 
.addition to their own labour. The share of these three classes in the produce 
will of course be very different.* Suppose the calculation shows that the 
members of an association of twenty persons can till 18 acres-of land distributed 
into irrigated and unirrigated in the proportions usual in the tract, 
and that the crops they raise are sufficient to support all the members of the 
jpartnership and to paj"" the land revenue and cesses, it may be concluded 

*An interesting account of actual partnerships of this sort will be found in paragraphs 
.276 — 281 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report of Karnal. 
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that apopulation of 576 to the square mile of cultivation would not be ex- 
cessive. Some addition would have to be made to this figure on account of 
'person^ engaged in trades which supply the everyday wants of the agricul- 
tural population. 

396. Size of holdings. — Fm'ther light is thrown on the pressure of the 
population on the soil by the figures in the sixth of the statements contained 
in the village and assessment circle revenue registers, which show the number,, 
of holdings and owners, the total area and the cultivated area. It is. hov/ever 
more important to know the normal amoimt of land owned by each household 
than the size of a normal holding or the number of acres usually possessed 
by hidividual ownprs.* It is therefore worth while to enquire at village in- 
spections hov far these three things agree. Some joint holdings vdll be found 
the shareholders in which are heads of dift'erent families, and a certain number 
of the proprietors will be children. But on the other hand an old man with 
married sons continues till his death to be recorded as owner of the joint 
family property. It will probably be found that there is no great difference 
between the niunher of holdings and the number of ovmers. As time goes 
on the tendency to divide joint holdings gi'ows, and it is strongest in the case 
of the most industrious tribes. This is a point to be remembered in comparing 
the average size of holdings at two settlements if the first was made before 
the present plan of recording the number of owners as well -as the number 
of holdings was introduced. 

397. Statistics must be examined village by village. — Ko safe 
conclusions can he reached bj'- deducing general averages from the figm’es 
referred to above. If a Settlement Officer wishes to obtain a clear 
understanding of the existence or extent of overpopulation, he must be 
be willing to study the question village by village during bis inspections. It 
will soon become apparent that in order to get true ideas on the subject some 
holdings must be altogether excluded and other adjustments must be made. 
Thus the general average for an estate may he greatly affected by the pre- 
sence of a few very big holdings. Or the holdings may. he large, hut the- 
land included in them may be mostly in the hands of occupancy tenants pay- 
ing low cash rents which leave only a tififling margin of profit to the landlords 
after the revenue and cesses have been paid. On the other hand proprietors 
with small holdings may own land elsewhere, or have occupancj’’ rights in 
other fields, or thej^ may eke out their resources by cultivating as tenants- 
at-wiM. When he has examined the subject village by village, a Settlement 
Oflficer can say with some confidence what figures must be eliminated from 
the circle totals before they can be accepted as evidence that normal holdings 
have or have not sunk below the level compatible with the prosperity of 
the great body of peasant owners. 

398. Exclusion of certain classes of holdings. — All holdings con- 
sisting of an entire estate may be struck out without hesitation. How 
far it is wise to go in excluding other very large holdings must depend on 
local circumstances. Holdings which have been bought or are held in 
usufructuary mortgage by money-lenders may properly he cut out, and 
also small plots which the land-owners have given to religions persons and 
village servants. W'^ells and threshing floors w^hich are the joint property of 

‘’Mr. Francis’ Assessment Eeport of iaJtail Moga, paragrapli 31. 
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several sharehoklers, whose cultivated lands are held in separate ownership, 
should not be treated as independent holdings for the present purpose, though 
they appear as such in the jamabandi. The area of the village common 
land must be included. After all these adjustments have been made the 
area of the remaining holdings may be reduced by the amount of land held 
by occupancy tenants paying low cash rents. 

399. Tenants’ holdings. — When calculating the size of the holdmgs 
of occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will, it is a good plan to show separately 
the holdings of tenants under each class who are also land-owners. In this 
wa}’' it is possible to get a better idea of the conditions under which ordinary 
tenants live and of the extent to which land-owners, whose holdmgs are too 
small to provide a comfortable livelihood for their families, can find additional 
means of support. 

400. Effect of over population on assessment.. — The fact that the 
people of any tract by multiplying too fast have condemned themselves to 
a low standard of living and the constant pressure of debt is no reason for 
reducing an assessment. Any relief given in this way would be small, and 
would probably soon be swallowed up by a further increase of numbers. 
Nor, where the existing assessment has become much below the one-fourth 
assets standard, can overpopulation fairly he put forward as an argument 
against a moderate increase, which will not make individual land-owners 
much worse off than they were before and may check to some extent the 
tendencies from which the evil has sprung. But a practical man will see 
that he cannot treat a congested tract exactly like one more happily situated, 
and that he will have to forego in the one part of the increase which he would 
take without misgiving in the other. He will also remember that the same 
cause which depresses the condition of the land-owners has a tendency to 
force up rents and make the one-fourth assets standard very severe. 

401. Decline of population. — The dechne of the rural population in 
any part of the country and its failure to maintain cultivation at its old level 
are commonly traceable to causes which a Settlement Officer cannot remove 
or control. All he can do is to adjust the amount of the assessment and adapt 
its form to existing chcumstances, to point out the causes of decay and sug- 
gest any remedial measures which seem feasible. A bad chmate is generally 
the root of the mischief in these cases, and the effect of chmate on the health 
and energy of the people is a point which no assessing officer can afford to 
neglect. 

402. Extensive transfers a sign of embarrassment. — The sources 
from which information as to the extent of sales and mortgages can be drawn 
have been described, but the bearing of alienations on assessment has stil? 
to be considered. Broadly speaking, a large amount of land transfer, es- 
pecially when the purchasers and mortgagees are money-lenders, is a sign of 
embarrassment among the land-owning classes, and the rapid growth of 
alienations in any tract is an unhealthy symptom. 

403. Subject to be examined village by village. — But it behoves 
a Settlement Officer to be on his guard against exaggeration. His daily 
work makes him appreciate keenly the difficulties with which small farmers 
have to contend, his ears are besieged with mterested statements on the sub- 
ject, and it is not wonderful if sympathy should sometimes weigh down the 

I 
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scale unduly in the direction of pessimism. Sound conclusions as to the 
real extent and causes of embarrassment can only be reached by studying 
the figures not only in the mass, but in detail, village by village. With the 
list of sales and existing mortgages before him, an officer inspecting an estate 
should find it comparatively easy to trace the causes from which the transfers 
have sprung. Indeed an intelligent Indian subordinate. can do much of this 
work for him. 

404. A considerable amount of transfer not a sign of general 
embarrassment. — A small proportion of the sales may be found to be 
fictitious. For example, a gift to a favoured relation may be clothed in this 
garb to defeat the claims of the legal heirs. A considerable amount of 
mortgage will always exist where land is held on a moderate assessment by 
bodies of peasant proprietors with free right of transfer.* A community 
may be in a healthy state as a whole, though it includes a number of foolish 
people to whom credit is a snare, and unfortunate people who have fallen 
into debt. Farming is a very risky trade, and the most prudent peasant 
•owner may have sudden emergencies to meet and be unable to borrow 
without making a temporary alienation. Some mortgages have no cormec- 
tion with poverty. Men who take service away from their homes often 
mortgage their holdings rather than leave them in the hands of unscrupulous 
relations or tenants, and occasionally transfers are made merely to raise 
money for investment in land elsewhere. But it would be idle to deny that 
the bulk of the mortgages effected spring from the pressure of debt, and that 
in the case of very many of them redemption is hopeless. A large number of 
flales to strangers is usually a worse symptom than frequent mortgages. 
But it has been noticed that Eajput communities and other proud tribes will 
cling to the name of owner long after the substance has departed and the 
land is pledged for a sum that can never be repaid. It may be found when the 
figures are analysed that the general effect is heightened by an excessive 
amount of transfer in particular estates or localities or in the villages 
belonging to a particular tribe. 

405. Collateral mortgages and unsecured debt. — It is not always 
•safe to assume that the absence of sales and usufructuary mortgages means 
freedom from debt. Where the soil is rich and the harvests secure, such an 
inference may be safely drawn. But there are tracts where the money- 
lender is slow to undertake the risks involved in a usufructuary mortgage by 
which he would become responsible for the payment of the land revenue. 
He looks to the debtor’s cattle or crops for repayment, and poverty-stricken 
land-owners are found whose fields are subject to no legal burden, but who 
hand over regularly the bulk of their crops to the village banker, and live on 
what he will advance to them until the next harvest. Statistics of sales 
and usufructuary mortgages should therefore be supplemented by the 

*The situation, has been much changed by the passing of the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
1900. It is now not uncommon to find that the area redeemed in a given tract since the 
Introduction of the Act has exceeded the fresh area mortgaged, though, owipgto the increased 
value of land, the total mortgage debt may at the same time have increased. It is due to the 
same cause that the mortgagor is now oftm in a position to force redemption of a portion of 
-the mortgaged land without payment of any portion of the mortgage debt, the latter remaining 
as fully secured as it was originally o^ving to the enhanced value of the renlainder of the lands. 
The Act has greatly strengthened the economic position of the land-owner, a process which will 
(doubtless be further assisted by the wide development of the co-operative credit societies. 
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■collection of information as to collateral mortgages and the amount of un* 
secured debt. In heavily mortgaged tracts the extent of embarrassmen 
is only disclosed when the floating debt from which fresh transfers must arise 

.has been taken into account. 

406. Effect of general indebtedness on assessment.— ^en a 
'Settlement Officer has got a clear idea of the extent and causes of indebted- 
ness, he has to ask himself whether it indicates any general lack of prosperity, 
-or is merely the outcome of individual folly or misfortune. If the commum y 
. as a whole is in a depressed condition, he must consider whether there is 
: anything in the pitch or form of the existing assessment or in the system 
under which it has been collected which has produced or aggravated the evil. 
"If he is convinced that the assessment is in fault, he must lower its amount 
or change its form. But where he finds that money is freely lent on t e 
security of the land, he will be slow to assume that an estate is overassessed, 
'■If the method of collection has been bad, it is his duty to point o tit t he 
-that have occurred, so that they may be avoided in fnture. ® 

is in no wise due to overassessment, it may still have to be consider^ as an 
obstacle in the way of taking the full enhancement that might otherwise 
"he claimed. The policy dictated by prudence and humanity in such a case 
-is substantially the same as that explained in discussing the bearmg on as- 
sessment of two evils from which debt often springs, hereditary want of t 
and overpopulation. 

407. Differential assessment of alienated lands.— In the foregoing 
-paragraphs cases have been considered in which the character or the pover- 
ty of the proprietors impels a Settlement Officer to fix the demand below 
"the amount due under the one-fourth net assets rate. It is a drawback o 
our village system of assessment that it makes it difficult to discrimiMte 
'between the struggling peasant owner and the well-to-do landlord ^hen ey 
are found, as often happens, in the same estate. The free right of transrer, 
•which proprietors for many years enjoyed, has greatly affected the cons i u- 
tion of many village communities by introducing into them as owners an 
mortgagees persons who are aliens to the original brotherhood, an o eu 
non-resident money-lenders. It is sometimes hard to decide whet er e 
■demand should be fixed mainly with reference to the circumstances ° ® 

■majority of the proprietors who represent the old land-owning stoc , u 
'have lost their hold on a considerable part of the land, or with reference o 
those of a few well-to-do transferees. These difficulties and the loss to e 
.revenue which the present system entails have led to suggestions fr^ tirne o 
;time for an assessment frankly differential in its character. One orm 
.of differential assessment suggested was to fix for each estate an assess- 
ment as near to half net assets as possible, and to distribute^ this assessmen 
-over the holdings, granting freely to members of the original proprietary 
:body and to true agriculturists special remission of part of the fu ^ revenue 
.demand. The form of the assessment would thus become very similar o 
■that in force in some villages on the North-West Frontier where deduo mns 
:are allowed to the land-owners as “ border remissions.” It is ^ » 

when it is deemed prudent to pitch the demand below the standar ou o 
regard for the difficulties of the old proprietary body, there is no reason "w y 
further loss should be incurred by granting the same indulgence to rans er 
,ees. An object which bulked largely in the eyes of most advoca es oE 
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differential assessments was the check on alienations to money-lenders? 
which it has been supposed they Would exercise. Accordingly the scheme' 
usually put forward confined the imposition of the full assessment to lands- 
ahenated by sale or usufructuary mortgage to ‘persons of this class. Some- 
would limi t the proposal to futiu'e transfers, others would applylt at a revi- 
sion of the assessment in the case of all transfers which had taken place 
during the currency of the expiring settlement. The subject was a good deal 
discussed in the Punjab thirty-five years ago,' and the arguments on both 
sides will be found in the papers noted below.* The decision of the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of the day. Sir Dennis Pitzpatrick, w^as unfavourable to any 
plan of the sort. He held that the proposal was in no way unjust or unfair 
if it was limi ted to future transfers, hut he thought it unvdse to impose an 
enhanced assessment in the case of transferees who were themselves agidcul- 
turists, as they would probably he for the most part small farmers seeking, 
perhaps with borrowed money, to make some small addition to their own 
petty holdings. If the scheme was adopted at all, it should be confined 
to future transfers to monej’^-lenders, hut, even so, the pohcy proposed was 
a very doubtful one. It might he confidently asserted that it would not 
check alienations to any degree worth mentioning, while it would certainly 
lessen the amount which an embarrassed peasant could get for his land»- 
The medicine in short would not mitigate the disease, while it might pro- 
duce unforeseen, and very possibly harmful, consequences. At the same 
time the scheme, when limited to future transfers to non-agricultmists, 
would yield little additional revenue to the State. A few years later sta- 
tutory restrictions on alienations to money-lenders were imjjosed, and 
one of the arguments in favour of the plan of differential assessments fell to 
the ground. 

408. How far discrimination in assessment is just and exped- 
ient. — But whatever may he thought of the merits of the particular pro- 
posals which Sir Dennis Ktzpatrick rejected, few will contend that well-to- 
do rent-receiving land- owners, whether they be money-lenders or not, 
are entitled to the concessions which policy and humanity' often demand 
in the case of struggling peasant farmers. How far discrimination can wisely 
he carried may weU be a subject of dispute, but equality of assessment is 
under existing circumstances impracticable. Where the holdings of the two- 
classes are found in a single estate, it may be necessary to treat them exactly 
alike, but that is a matter of expediency, and not of justice. 

♦Revenue Proceedings of the Punjab Government, Kos. 1 and 2 of August 1894 and/ 
Nos. 22 — 44 of December 1896. 


•CHAPTER XXIV. — Assessment Guides otheir than the One*fourth 

Net Assets Estimate. 

409. Assessment guides other 'than the one-fourth net assets 
estimate. — There is only one standard of assessment, that of one-fonrth net 
assets, and the question of the determination of its money equivalent has 
already been discussed. But the practical consideration of the problem of 
land-revenue settlement has suggested several assessment guides which 
may he employed to supplement and correct the conclusions drawn from 
.a bare examination of rents and other -net assets data. Even if the difficult- 
ies in the way of an exact calculation of the standard assessment could be 
•completely overcome, it is admittedly a maximum which cannot be reached 
in all cases under all circumstances and at one and the same time. One use of 
the assessment guides now to be considered is to aid a Settlement Officer 
in deciding how nearly he can attain to it nithont too largely or too suddenly 
increasing the burdens on the land. 

410. One-sixth produce estimate, — In most districts of the Punjab 
•an assessing officer has to deal mainly with land cultivated by the owners 
themselves. Here the existing value of the land on which the net assets is 
based cannot be arrived at by any direct process. To meet this condition 
•of things the system in force in the Punjab is, as described in paragraph 809, 
to apply the two main standards derived from cash and kind rents prevailing 
,'in areas where they are levied to the lands held by self-cultivating proprietors. 
A third method, and one which was much used for several years in the 
Punjab,'*' is to ascertain the gross produce of all the lands in the tract under 
-assessment and to take a fixed proportion of tliis produce to represent the 
'Government demand. This proportion was fixed in 1871 at one-sixth of 
•the gross produce. The proportion was arrived at more by experience 
'than by any theoretical process, and is admittedly only an approximation 
■not necessarily having any connection with the renting value of land, or with 
-the surplus profits of the proprietors. Moreover, in this process there is the 
•same difficulty of appraising the money value of the proportion of the gross 
produce as in a calculation of the net assets based on rents in kind. No 
.one-sixth produce estimate is now necessary. But a Settlement Officer 
ishould carefully note not only what proportion of the net assets, but also 
;what share of the value of the total produce, his proposed assessment 
-will absorb. By fixing attention solely on the former, which may he based 
■on the rents paid on a small fraction of the cultivated area, a good deal 
,of real inequality in the assessment of different tracts may arise. 

411. Rates of past settlement applied to existing areas and re- 
'sult enhanced on account of rise in prices. — If, after studying the fiscal 
history of the tract under assessment, the Settlement Officer is satisfied 
that the demand under revision was not burdensome when first imposed, 
he can frame a rough assessment guide by applying the rates of the existing 
settlement to the present areas and increasing the result proportionately 


*Seo paragraph 70. 
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to the general rise in the value of agricultural produce. The fates to he used’ 
in this calculation may either he the rates employed by his predecessor in- 
assessing different soils or classes of land, or the average rates adopted hy the ■ 
land-o’wners in distributing the revenue over their holdings. In calculating: 
what these were only such villages can he taken into account as adopted in; 
the bachh differential soil rates. The latter are valuable if there is reason 
to believe that the bacM was made with the intelligent co-operation of the 
proprietors, and dees not merely represent the method of distribution which- 
the settlement officials thought the best or the least troublesome to them-- 
selves. The average rates used in assessment ought of course for a circle' 
as a whole to agree closely with the sanctioned revenue rates, but in some- 
of the older settlements there is a considerable difference between them. 

L 

412. Cautions as to use of this guide. — There are two cautions to' 
be given as to the use of this guide. We conclude that an assessment was 
not too high if it worked vdthout strain in the early years of its currency. 
But if these were years of specially favourable harvests and good prices,, 
or if the settlement was at once followed by the rapid breaking up of waste- 
land, its easy working may not be solely due to its own merits. Again it is. 
only right to take credit for the full increase of the cultivated area if the- 
new lands with an equal expenditure of labour produce as much as the old, 
and for the whole of the rise in prices if the cost of production has not gro’WTi. 
quicker than the value of the produce (see paragraphs 869 and 388), When 
discreetly used, however, this guide is not without value. 

413. Assessment of similar lands in neighbouring tracts. — 

But besides looking back to the rates used by his predecessor twenty or 
thirty years ago and trying to adapt them to present circumstances, a Settle- 
ment Officer will naturally look around him and see what rates have in more' 
recent times been employed for the assessment of similar lands in neighbouring. 
talisils or districts. The nearer the settlement with which comparison is- 
made in point of time, the smaller will be the adjustments needed on the score- 
of changes of prices and the like. It -n'ill not be difficult to learn how the- 
settlement of an adjoining tahsil or district is working, and -with the help of 
the revenue registers and assessment reports it is now easy to tabulate the- 
leading statistics of any two circles and to mark the chief points of re- 
semblance and difference. A Scheme giving the heads of a pretty thorough 
comparison of the kind required w'iU he found in Appendix XIII. The- 
form may be amplified in accordance with local requirements. It may some- 
times be possible to supplement the study of the statistics by a brief visit 
to the tract to which they relate. In comparing the chahi rates of two circles- 
the average area per well to which the rate in either case was applied should 
be noted, and it is well to take the larger of these areas and see what the- 
same acreage surrounding a well in the other circle pays at the wet and dry 
rates sanctioned for that circle. Thus, if the average chain area per well is- 
in circle A 24 acres and m circle B 18 acres, and the chahi rates are Es. 8 
and Es. 8-8-0, respectively, while in circle B the dry rate is Ee. 1-8-0, 24 acres- 
surrounding a well in either circle pay Es. 72. 

414. Cautions as to use of this guide. — When comparing the statist- 
tics of two tracts, the Settlement Officer must make sure that the chief 
factors, class of land, rainfall, depth of water level, &c., are really similar, 
and that techmeal terms, such as chahi “ cultivated area,” have in both cases: 
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been iised in exactly the same sense'. It is well to remember that, while 
equity calls for a rough equality of treatment between similar tracts, in- 
equalities of long standing, whether they spring from historical causes or 
from a mere difference between the views of two Settlement Officers twenty 
or thirty years ago, can only be redressed by degrees. 

415. Comparison with revenue in Indian States. — The incidence 
of the revenue in any adjoining Indian State, the manner of its collection 
and the condition of the land-holders should not be neglected. The wide 
difference between our system of assessment and that commonly followed in 
the territories subject to ruling chiefs makes it impossible to use their revenue 
arrangements as a guide to be followed at all closely. What most Indian 
rulers take from their subjects is still rent rather than revenue, and the cul- 
tivators may be free ffom debt because none will take their land as a pledge. 
Our scheme of settlement on the other hand has been framed with the ex- 
press object of making land a valuable property. But where an existing 
assessment is much below the standard of one-fourth net assets, and it is 
found that villages beyond the border paying a far higher demand are quite 
as thriving as British villages, it is difficult to tlrge that a substantial 
enhancement will produce distress in the latter. 

416 — 419. — Omitted. 

420. Opinions of Indian officials and respectable land-owners.; — 

A Settlement Officer should freely discuss the assessment in all its 
bearings with his most experienced Indian subordinates. Some tact 
may be required in order to elicit their real opinions. It is a good plan 
to make the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer and tahsildar record the 
assessment which they think each village can suitably bear, and to compare 
their estimates with one’s own. Some importance was at one time attached 
to what were known as the "chaudhrW jamas," that is, to the village assess- 
ments proposed by committees of respectable land-owners. To set men of 
this class to frame assessments for their own villages and those of their 
neighbours is to put a strain on their honesty and intelligence to which the 
former will possibly, and the latter certainly, prove rmequal. But where 
they know the total increase which a Settlement Officer intends to take in 
a circle, their view of the proper way of distributing it over the estates may 
be worthy of attention. It is hardly needful to point out the importance of 
the freest intercourse between the Settlement Officer and all classes, including 
assignees, interested in the land revenue. It is right that jagirdars should 
feel that they have had a fair hearing in a matter which affects them so closely. 
It is a good plan for the inspecting officer to enter up a rough estimate of the 
future revenue of the estate immediately on his inspection. 



CHAPTER XXV. — ^Inspection of Estates for Assessment. 

421. Inspection of estates for assessment. — Settlement Olficers 
are required to make a special inspection of every estate before fixing its 
assessment. It is necessary that this task should he practically completed 
in each ialisil before its assessment report is submitted. Every officer will 
follow his own plan of inspection, but the following instructions issued by the 
late Colonel Wace contain some useful hints on the subject : — 

“ At the beginning of his operations, the Settlement Officer should 
provide himself with notebooks of a convenient size, and assign a leaf to 
each estate, arranging the villages by assessment circles topogi-aphically. 

So far as is possible, he should study the available statistics 

of each estate before inspecting it, and should note in the leaf for the estate 
the points in the statistics which seem to distmguish the estate and call for 
test or explanation on the spot. 

“ It will also prove of much assistance if, in the inspection notebooks, 
or opposite the leaf assigned to each estate, a small-scale map of the village 
is inserted. Such maps can be copied from the reAmnue survey volumes, 
which are usually on the convenient scale of from 2 to 4 inches per mile ; 
or a trace of the index map referred to in paragraph 20 of .Appendix VII 
can be used. A feAV rough notes written across the map Avill impress the 
character of the lands of the estate more clearly on the inspecting officer’s 
memory than even the fullest written description, and, as he will often have 
from 1,000 to 2,000 estates to inspect, any real assistance,^ to the memory 
becomes of the greatest value to him. Should this elaboration, hoAvever, 
not bo practicable, it is at least advisable to keep a small-scale map of the 
assessment circle, showing boundaries of estates, in the pocket of the note- 
book. 

422. Character of notes to be recorded. — “ It is not desirable to 
record too voluminous notes ; but when an officer has 500 or more estates 
to deal with, his memory needs at least this much aid, that the important 
facts relating to each village should be carefully noted as they come under 
observation. An assessing officer should also remember that accident or 
State necessities may at any moment invohm his removal, and that the power 
of his successor to fill his place Avithout delaying the conclusion of operations 
will depend very much upon the notes made over to him. 

423. Points to be noted on. — “ The following heads are given in 
illustration of the points which should ordinarily receiA’^e attention in these - 
notes, but it Avill be understood on the one hand that it is often unneces- 
sary to remark on many of these points Avhere estates are small and close 
together, and on the other that there is no limit to the varying circum- 
stances requiring special attention in different tracts : — 

“ (1) Nature of crops and prevalence of the more valuable crops 
and the average area under crop during the year compared 
Avith the cultivated area of the village •- 
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'* (2) General lie of the land, quality of soil and situation of the 
village with regard to communications, liability to floods and 
drainage ; 

■“ (3) Sources and permanency of irrigation supply and extent 
of irrigated area : 

(4) "Caste of the proprietary body, and how far the cultivation 

is in the hands of the proprietors themselves, or of resident 
or non-resident tenants with or without occupancy right ; 

(5) Average size of proprietary holdings ; 

(6) Past fiscal history of the estate showing the general result 

of previous assessments, with special reference to reductions 
or suspensions hitherto found necessary ; 

(7) Extent of indebtedness as shown by a rough estimate of out- 

standing floating debt as well as by actual areas sold and mort- 
gaged ; 

“ (8) Increase in cuhivation and extent of culturable land still avail- 
aide for future increase ; 

“ (9) Prevailing rents ; 

“ (10) Lastl}^ it should be noted how far the proprietors of a village 
depend for subsistence on their land alone, and whether the 
estate yields any miscellaneous profits other than the ordinary 
crops. 

424. Method of inspection. — “ Such notes as are above described 
■can be made on the occasion of any visit to an estate ; and whenever an as- 
sessing officer rides through a tract, he should carry with him the notebook 
relating to it. But besides occasional visits arising out of current duties, 
there should be one inspection of each estate for assessment purposes, which 
■should be as full and comjdeto as possible. The assessing officer’s ability 
both to frame general rates for the circle and to make a fair assessment of 
•each estate depends largely on the manner in which he carries out this duty. 
At what time this inspection work can be taken up depends partly on the 
progress of village record work, but the earlier it can be begun the better, for 
it usually occupies much time and is very laborious. The amount of 
attention and examination each village requires depends on the character of 
its husbandry, tenures and recent fiscal history. Sitting in a public place 
in the village or in his tents adjacent 'hereto, the assessing officer should have 
the map of the estate and the fakonri’s registers laid out before him, and 
•should discuss with the chief owners freely and openly the quality of the 
land, the character of the assessment thereon and the facts and figures 
shown in these registers. He should also, either before or aftet the discus- 
sion, ride over the estate, taking some of the agriculturists with him.” 

425. Omitted. 

426. Detailed inspection not to be begun too early. — One or two 

further remarks will not be out of place. It is a mistake to begin the in- 
•spection of villages for assessment too early, especially where the Settle- 
ment Officer has had little previous experience of assessment, work. During 
f;he first year the organization of his staff and the supervision of survey and 
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record work are his chief duties. While he is moving about his district for 
that purpose, he has an excellent opportunity of acquiring that general 
knowledge of the people, the agriculture and the strength or weakness of 
its different tahsils and circles, which is a needful preliminary to a 
detailed examination of the villages. 

427. Statistics to be studied before inspecting an estate. — 

The statistics to he studied before an estate is inspected will be mostly found 
in — 

(a) the village revenue register or notebook, 

(b) the abstract village notebook, 

(c) the list of rents (Appendix IX), 

(d) the well statement (Appendix VIII-D.), 

(e) the lists of sales since settlement and of existing mortgages- 

(Appendix IX). 

To these may be added a few tables drawn up beforehand according to a 
prescribed pattern with the object of bringing together in a striking way the 
principal assessment data, including not only rents, but also the chief of the- 
factors referred to in the chapter on “ General Considerations” (Chapter 
XXIII). The sheet containing these tables with blank pages for the entry of 
the settlement tahsildar’s remarks on the estate is sometimes known as the- 
misl haisiyat or naqsha dehi'. 

428. Remarks of Settlement Officer. — It (was formerly the custom 
for the Settlement Officer to write his assessment knd notes in the revenue 
registers of the villajges, but it is more convenient to record them in the- 
abstract village notebooks, and that is now the prescribed procedure.* 
It is well in writing the notes on the different estates to follow some definite 
plan and order of subjects, and to omit details of no permanent value and 
having no direct bearing on the assessment. District officers cannot he ex- 
pected to pay much attention to diffuse notes consisting of jottings made at 
different times. 

429. Remarks to be written up daily. — The tracing of the survey , 
map or a copy of the field map reduced by pentagraph should bo placed in 
the abstract village notebook rather than in the rough notebook alluded to 
in Colonel Wace’s instructions. Indeed, if a Settlement Officer can write 
up his remarks daily in the abstract notebook of each village which he has 
inspected, he will save himself much time and trouble, and the notes actually 
taken on the spot need only consist of the briefest entries in a pocket-book. 
A paragraph will of course have to be added after the demand has been 
finally fixed showing the grounds on which its amount waS determined. 

430. Use of rough preliminary rates. — The considerations which 
will be present to a Settlement Officer’s mind in making the rough estimates 
of the future revenue of each estate to which Colonel Wace referred will be 
many and various . But he wiU find it expedient from the first to use rates 
of different kinds as general guides. None of these can be slavishly followed 
in village assessment, but they are needed if only to serve as a standard of 
comparison and ensure some measure of equality in assessment. These 


*See Standing Order No. 24, paragraph 7 (8). 
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rates may be rough one-fourth assets lates, rates of the current settlement 
enhanced for rise of prices, rates recently sanctioned for similar tracts else- 
where and tentative rates which the Settlement Officer thinhs likely tO' 
prove suitable to the circumstances of the circle, but which he may expect 
to modify as his enquiries proceed. Though the data for making net assets- 
estimates based on batai and cash rents may still be incomplete, it should as 
a rule be possible to frame rough net assets rates. It will often be found that 
the net assets rates on any particular class of land or soil, the share of the 
produce usually taken hy landlords being known, depends really on the valu- 
ation of tw'o or three crops, for example, wheat and chari. Where ^ahti 
rents are paid for one or more of these crops, the matter becomes still simpler. 
It may also be easy to ascertain roughly what is considered a fair cash rent 
for each class of land. It may appear, for example, that certain rates per 
hanaJ and bigha are very generally taken. As far as possible, all the estates- 
in 'a circle should he visited during a single tour, and when the whole circle 
has been inspected, the Settlement Officer should scrutinize his preliminary 
village assessments and modify them where necessary. 

431. Great importance of village inspection. — The worth of a 
settlement depends mainly on the care and judgment exercised at this stage. 
Fuller knowledge may lead an officer before he is ready to report his proposals 
for sanction to alter his view of the amount of enhancement that should be 
taken or the extent of the relief that must be allowed. But it is hardly 
likely that he will change materially his estimate of the relative revenue- 
paying capacities of the different estates, and a high assessment which is- 
properly distributed may be expected to work better than a lower one in whiohv 
the distribiition over estates is mechanical or ill-judged. 
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CHAPTER XXVL — Assessment o£ Particular Classes of Land. 


432. Some remarks on assessment of different classes of land 
'desirable. — In the preceding chapters ah attempt has been made to give 
a general description of the means for making a just settlement of the land 
revenue. In the course of the discussion some of the difiSculties besetting 
the rating of lands watered by wells and canals flooded by rivers and de- 
pendent solely on the rainfall have naturally been mentioned. But it will 
not be out of place, even at the risk of some repetition, to deal here in a more 
particular manner with the main problems connected with the assessment of 
dihe principal classes of land. 

433. Diversity of conditions under which well irrigation is 
•carried on. — -A. stranger studying a table showing the wide range of 
.clialii rates in the Punjab from between five and six rupees an acre in parts 
of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur and in some of the districts north of the Salt 
Eange to a rupee or less in the Bar tracts of the western districts might well 
•doubt v-^hether anj'- reason could be given for such extraordinary variations. 
With growing knowledge he would come to see that they could be broadly 
justified by the extreme diversity of the conditions under which well irriga- 
tion is carried on in different pa.rt3 of the province. In the plains the rainfall 
varies roughly from 5 to 50 inches, and wells are used for irrigation with 
a water-lift ranging from a few feet to 50,60, or even 70, feet.* In some low- 
lying moist tracts the wells are an insurance against occasional drought, and 
in ordinary seasons are worked for the maturing of a small area of specially 
valuable crops. Another marked type of well cultivation is found at its 
best in the uplands of Jullundur and Ludhiana. Here the coarser food-grains 
and the fodder crops are raised on the rain lands, and the well areas are de- 
voted to fine crops of wheat and maize, cotton and sugarcane. In years of 
average rainfall no attempt is made to spread the water over a wide surface, 
■from 10 to 20 acres being thought enough to irrigate in the two harvests. 
Elsewhere, as in the great well tract known as the Charkliri Mahal in Sialkot 
.and Gujranwala, the climatic conditions lead the people to annex to each well 
a far larger area in the hope that, with favourable rains at the sowing season 
.a great breadth of crops of moderate value may be raised. Where the rain- 
fall becomes really scanty, the wells have to produce even the food for the 
'Cattle that work them. Einally, as in the south-western districts, wells 
'xequire to be supplemented by river water coming naturally by overflow, 
or brought through artificial channels, on to the land. At the other end or 
the scale is the intensive cultivation practised on the wells in some of the dis- 
tricts lying to the north of the Salt Range. There the whole area served by a 
well is usually from 3 to 5 acres. This kind of cultivation is found at 
its highest in some of the villages in the Chach plain in Attock. Even 
^thin the limits of a single district the conditions under which well 
.'irrigation is carried on may vary immensely. In the hill circle of the 


*In parts of the Gurgaon district wells are worked even where the water level is 100 feet 
.or more. 
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Shahpur district a well has, on the average, attached to it only 2^ acres, 
hut loroduces annually acres of irrigated crops. In the Ara circle th& 
average area annexed to a well was, at the settlement of 1888, 54 acres, but 
though as many as six yokes of oxen were employed on a fully- worked well, 
half the land laj’’ fallow every year.* 

434. Care requisite in assessing wells- — Such striking variations 
make the problem of fairty rating well lands a difficult one, for it is impossible 
to lay down any general proposition, as Mr. Prinsep was inclined to do, that 
any particular sum per acre represents the proper difference between wet and 
dry rates over very wide areas, and the experience gamed in one place may, 
unless checked by a careful study of local conditions, be positively misleading- 
elsewhere. Nor dees the difficulty end when the character of the welt 
irrigation in different tracts and difi'erent circles has been clearly appre- 
hended. Within each circle, especially ^vhere the circles are large, the veil 
assessments must be expected to vary considerably. Changes of water level 
are sometimes very rapid ; sweet and salt wells are found not far apart ; in 
one estate the wells may be mostly old and weak or insufficiently supplied 
with oxen, in the next thej’^ ma}' all be in goccl order and fully yoked. Even 
inside a village the wells will be old and new, good and bad, and the system 
of tillage on those near the homestead and those at a distance from it may be so 
distinct as to call for separate rates. A Settlement Officer cannot always- 
leave the land-owners to distribute the total well assessment over the wells in 
an estate ; he must be ready to help them in the task, and have sufficient 
knowledge to detect any attempt on the part of more powerful coparceners 
to put an unfair share of the burden on their \veaker brethren. He cannot 
hope to make a well assessment which will work smoothly unless he will pay 
great attention to details. Mr. Francis has told us that in Zira “ each well 
was seen during my inspection of the village and the area shown in the annual 
papers as watered by it was verified. The depth, &;c., and any defects in the 
well or inferiority in the land were noted. The people were informed 
what sums I proposed to put on each well.” Such minuteness is often 
impossible, and perhaps is not always desirable. But the remarks of the 
settlement ialisitdar in the well statement and a table showing the average 
area of crops watered by each well should direct the attention of the Settle- 
ment Officer to the wells which specially require to be looked at in his village 
inspection. 

435. Cost and risk of well irrigation. — The concession of an 
assessment at unirrigated rates for a period of yearsfis intended to enable 
an owner out of the extra profit to be derived from irrigation to compensate 
himself for his capital expenditure with reasonable interest. The best proof 
that the treatment accorded to wells as regards their assessment is not con- 
sidered unfair by the people is the steady growth of irrigation in most suit- 
able tracts. Assessing officers who are dealing with parts of the country 
where weU-sinking is specially difficult and costly should not forget that the- 
Commissioner has power to extend the ordinary period of exemption. f 
But apart from the question of the initial capital expenditure, there is always- 


*The Ara circle is now canal-irrigated. 
■(•Sea Chapter XXIX. 
jSeo paragraphs 601 — 506, 
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-•a fear that in viewing the rich results of well irrigation we may overlook 
-the cost at which they are obtained and the risks involved. The life of a 
peasant farmer with a small irrigated holding is often a hard one. It has 
been noticed that while wells will tide a village over ordinary seasons of 
•scanty rainfall, a tract dependent on them recovers more slowly from pro- 
longed drought than an unirrigated one. Many of the cattle succumb to 
incessant work, though valuable crops like sugarcane are sacrificed to keep 
them alive. And an outbreak of murrain may do quickly in an ordinary year 
what a drought effects more .^lowly. 

436. Caution as to recorded area and rent of chahi lands. — The 

joeed of ascertaining the real irrigating capacity of wells by the help of 
ihe harvest inspection registers (paragraph 887) and the danger of accepting 
without enquiry the apparent rent as the true rent of chain land (paragraph 
'839) have already been noticed. 

437. Tendency to overassess well lands. — There is little doubt 
that the tendency of the early Punjab settlements was to make the assess- 
ment of well land relatively severe. Thus, in reviewing the final settlement 
report of .Tullundiir, Sir ,1.B. Lyall remarked : (the Lieutenant-Governor) 

is disposed to hold, as he did in the case of the Ludhiana settlement, that 
in fixing the revenue rates finally sanctioned, there was a tendency to put the 

rates on well -irrigated land too high as compared with 

the rates c.n umrrigated land. The difference seems much greater than is 
justified by the estimates in the assessment reports of the relative values of 

the soils However, if this mistake was made, it may be 

said to have been generally rectified by the people in distributing the demand, 

as it will be seen from the final report that they never 

put on clmhi land more than double what they put on unirrigated land, and 
•often put considerably less on it. In so domg they may have gone beyond 
the equities of the case, and it is probable that the rates on unirrigated fields 
Ly their distribution are often in excess of half the not assets of such fields, 
kut their tendency seems preferable to our tendency to pile the revenue 
on to well-irrigated lands which seems to be to some extent an unfair tax 
•on industry and capital expended on the land. His Honour considers that 
we have inherited this tendency from the Sikhs, in whose cash assessments 
of villages it was painfully apparent, as he Icnows from early experience in 
Gurdaspur and other districts. But the Sikhs’ only principle was to take as 
much as could be got without causing cultivation to be abandoned. It is 
true, as Mr. Purser lays down in one of his assessment reports, that the 
a^venue rates for a fixed demand must take into account not only the average 
produce on a term of years, but also its regularity, and it is no doubt 
this consideration Avhich made Mr. Purser assess irrigated lands higher on the v 
produce than unirrigated. But it Avas Mr. Purser’s chain rates wdiich Avere 
oftenest raised by Major Wace and Sir William Davies, though, in His 
Honour’s opinion, Mr. Purser had himself pushed his principle quite far 
enough, if not too far.” 

438. Elasticity in well assessments formerly discouraged. — In 

.a district assessed for a long term cases of hardship may arise from the 
breaking down or disuse of wells which were at AA'ork at settlement before 
•its period has expired. The argument against remitting the revenue On 



•wells Avhen they fall out of use is that, if the State foregoes the assessment 
of abandoned wells and at the same time exempts the land served by new 
wells from a wet assessment for twenty years, its receipts will slowly con- 
tract till a new settlement is made, the inducement to repair or replace 
a worn-out well will be weakened and the principle that the members of each 
village community are jointly responsible for the whole sum assessed on the 
estate will be infringed. That principle is, however, asserted by exercising 
the power of ordering a redistribution of the revenue over holdings (Act 
XVII of 1887, section 56), but this remedy has been rarely, if ever, applied. 
For long the above argument prevailed. As late as 1895 a proposal to make 
such well remissions as are referred to above a common feature of settlement 
policy was rejected by the Financial Commissioner, Sir Mackworth Young, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, on the ground that to 
■do so “ would be contrary to the principles of our system, would remove 
an important incentive to thrift and industry, and, if accompanied, as it 
would necessarily be, with an arrangement for at once bringing under irri- 
gated rates lands for which new wells were constructed during the currency 
•of a settlement, would be most distasteful to the people.”* 

439. Mr. Steedman’s semi-fluctuating system of well assess^ 
msnt. — But some exceptions had already been allowed in practice The 
ease of upland wells in the south-western districts was felt to he peculiar. 
"The difficulty of keeping such wells continuously at work is great. In had 
^seasons there is no natural grass, and the rainfall is always too scanty for 
fihe raising of fodder crops on unirrigated land. The well ceases to he 
profitable in a season in which a very large part of the crops has to be sacri- 
ficed simply to keep the bullocks alive. Prolonged drought means desertion 
.of tenants. It would he hard to make the owners of the other wells pay the 
;assessment of the disused well when they have managed with difficulty 
■to keep their own wells going. It would he especially harsh to do so when, 
ns so often happens in the south-western Punjab, the weU-owners are not 
united by any bond of common ancestry or common village life, and joint 
jesponsibility is an incident violently engrafted on a tenure "with which 
.it has no natural connection. To meet such cases a compromise was adopted 
in Mr. Steedm.an’s settlement of the Jhang district. His plan has often 
■been described somewhat vaguely as “ the semi-fluctuating system of well 
.assessment.” 

It was not applied to riverain tracts. The demand on each well in an 
upland circle w'as a fixed sum, but it -was provided that it should only be 
-collected when the well was worked. New wells were assessed at lump sums 
fixed beforehand by the Settlement Officer for each estate, and intended to 
be more lenient than the assessment he had imposed on existing wells. The 
demand was collected after the well had been in use for three years.f The 
plan proved well suited to local conditions, and it was afterwards extended 
•to parts of the Bhahpur, Multan, Mianwali, Muzaffargarh and Gujranwala 
-distriots.f In the latest developments of the system the tendency has been 


^Punjab Government No. 212-S., dated 2l8t Jane 1895. 
f Paragraphs 183 — 196 of Mr. Steedman’s Settlement Eeport of Jhang. 

JSettlement Reports, Shahpur, paragraph 105, Multan, paragraph 34, Muzaffargarh, Ap- 
pendix VII-C., Government orders on Assessment Report of Hafizabad and Khangarh Dogran, 
paragraph 5. 
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to lengthen the period during Avhich neAv Avells are exempted irom assess- 
ment. Eules of assessment similar in character, though more limited in 
their scope, were sanctioned for parts of Lahore, Montgomery, Jhelum 
and Dera Ghazi Khan at the settlements of these districts Itettveen 1888 
and 1898.* In the Karnal-Ambala settlement (1888-89) the remission 
in the case of any well falling permanently out of use of the abiana or lump 
water advantage revenue Avhich bad been imposed on Avells was sanctioned.f 

440. Imposition of a lump sum as abiana bow far permissible. — 
Mr. Prinsep’s abiana system was disallowed by Government (paragraph 
64). Provided, hoA’vever, that the chahi assessment is determined in the 
same way and fixed for the same term as that of unirrigated land, it may be 
found of advantage in connection with the bachh, ajid more especially Avhere 
any remissions of well revenue dming the term of settlement are contem- 
plated, to treat the difference between the assessment of the land served 
by a well at wet and dry_ rates as a separate item represented by a lump 
Bum.J In parts of the country Avhere rain crops are almost unknown this 
abiana may be the AAdiole assessment of the well lauds. 

441. Existing rules regarding well remissions. — 'I'lie decision 
referred to at the close of paragraph 438 Avas reconsidered in 1904, and the 
foUoAAung rules, AA'hich apply to all tracts for Avhicb special loc.il rules baAm- 
not or may not hereafter be sanctioned, AA'ero issued.^ T'liey have been 
incorporated in the neA\' rules framed under section GO of the Land Eeve- 
nue Act and made applicable to tube-AA'ells also (see Appendix I-E) : — 

I. — The Deputy Commissioner shall remit so much of the assessment 
on the land irrigated from a masonry well as is based on the profits of 
irrigation from such well — 

(a) when the wells cease to be fit for use ; 

(b) when irrigation from the Avells is superseded by canal irrigation^ 

and canal advantage revenue or oAAmer’s rate has been imposed. 

II. — The Deputy Commissioner may grant a similar remission if the- 
well, though still fit for use, has been out of use for four harvests, proAuded. 
that no remission shall be given if the disuse of the AA^ell — 

(a) occiu's in the ordinary com-se of husbandry, the aa'cII being intended. 

for use merely in seasons of drought ; 

(b) is due to the introduction of canal irrigation, and canal adA'antagS' 

revenue or OA\mer’s rate has not been imposed. 

Note. — The revenue based on the profits of irrigation from the well, 
shall ordinarily be assumed to be as folloAA's ; — 

{i) Avliere a lump sum has been imposed at the distribution of 
assessment on the Avell in addition to a non-AA-ell rate — such' 
lump sum ; 

*Settlemeiit Reports, Lahore, paragraph 106, Montgomery, paragraph 69, Dera Ghazi' 
Khan, paragraph 69. 

■^Karnal-Ambala Settlement Report, paragraph 37, Punjab Government No. 270, da'ted' 
11th May 1894, paragraph 4. 

JKarnal-Ambala Settlement Report, paragraph 36; Wells in Slultan (Settlement Report, 
paragraph 34) and Muzaffargarh (Settlement Report, paragraph 51) pay a lump sum abiana. 

§Punjab Government^ No. 1613-S., dated 22nd August 1904, and No. 6, dated Stb; 
January 1907. ‘ . 
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(m) where a lump sum, inclusive of a non-well rhte, has been im- 
posed at the distribution of assessment — such lump sum after 
deductinw the equivalent of the non- well rate ; 

{Hi) where the distribution of the assessment has been by soil rates — 
the difference between the actual assessment of the area 
irrigated and the amount which would have been assessed on 
that area if it had not been irrigated. 

III. — Cases may occur which will not be sufficiently met by the re- 
mission of only so much of the assessment as is based upon the profits of 
irrigation from the well. Such cases should be referred through the Com- 
missioner for the orders of the Financial Commissioner. 

IV. — In deciding whether to use the discretion given to him by rule 
II, the Deputy Commissioner shall consider whether the disuse of the well 
is due to some cause beyond the control of the land-owner, such as the 
spread of salts in the soil, the loss of tenant^ or cattle and extreme difficulty 
in replacing them. 

V.— Except with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner, no re- 
missions shall be given under these rules unless the distribution of the 
-assessment of the estate has been made in one or other of the ways described 
in the note to rule II. 

VI. — When a remission is granted, it shall take effect from such harvest 
as the Deputy Commissioner may determine. 

VII. — If a new well is made to irrigate the land attached to a well 
in respect of which remission has been granted under these rules, or if such 
well is repaired, the re-imposition of the assessment will ordinarily be effected 
in accordance with the rules for the grant of certificates of exemption con- 
tained in paragraphs'605 to 508 of this Manual. 

VIII. — Vffiere a well for which a remission has been given is again 
brought into use, and no certificate of exemption is granted, as, for instance, 
on the return of tenants or by reason of replenishment of cattle, the Deputy 
Commissioner shall re-impose the whole of that portion of the assessment 
which was remitted with effect from such harvest as he may determine. 

If in any case the Deputy Commissioner thinks the whole should not be 
re-imposed, he should report the case for the orders of the Commissioner. 

IX. — These rules may be applied, so far as they are appHcable, to the 
grant of remissions in the case of other irrigation works constructed at pri- 
vate expense, such as canals, water-courses, dams, embankments, reservoirs 
and masonry jhalars. They may also be applied to wells which, though 
only partially lined with stone or brick, are expensive to make and may 
ordinaiily be expected to last for some years. 

" Changes in the fixed land, revenue roll necessitated by the remission 
or re-imposition of well assessments either under these general rules or under 
analogous special local rules, as approved, e.g.. for parts of Montgomery, 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Muzaffargarh, should be reported once a year on 
1st September for orders in the form of comparative demand statement 
prescribed by paragraph 9 of Standing Order No. 31. 

p 
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It is obligatory to remit the wet assessment on a masonry well whem 
it ceases to be fit for use from any cause whatever, and also when irriga- 
tion from a well becomes superseded by canal irrigation and a naliri as- 
sessment in one form or another has been imposed. In other cases of wells 
falling out of use discretion is left to the Deputy Commissioner, hut the 
intention is that he shall ordinarily exercise that discretion, and on cases 
falling imder rule II coming to his notice grant the remission allowed by 
that rule. In riverain tracts, however, caution must bo exercised in applying 
rule II, for there a well may he unused for years, though fit for use, because 
irrigation is, owing to the character of the seasons, superfluous. 

Where a discretion has been left to the district oflicer, it is fair that 
ordinarily action should he taken only on an application made by an owner 
of a disused well, though there is no objection to the Deputy Comrhis- 
sioner’s acting on his own motion and initiating enquiry in special cases^ 
But when a well has obviously become quite unfit for uso. the reduction 
of the assessment is on a par with the remission of land revenue for calamity 
of season or in consequence of river action. Such cases should be reported 
to the Deputy Commissioner by the subordinate revenue staff as part of 
their ordinary duties. Before any remission is granted under rule I, the 
well should be inspected and reported on by the field lianimcfo and either 
the naib-ialisildar or the tclisildar. The Deputy Commissioner and the 
Eevenue Assistant should malce a point when on tour of verifying those 
reports as far as possible. 

It will be noticed that no remission can be granted under these rules, 
except with the Financial Commissioner’s sanction, if the distribution of 
the assessment has been made by an all-round rate on the cultivated area 
without regard to soil distinctions. If the majority of the land-owners 
in an estate feel aggrieved bj’- the refusal to grant a remission m such a 
case, it is open to them to ask the Deput}' Commissioner to exercise the power 
of revising the distribution of revenue o^ er holdings given by section 5G (2) 
of the Land Eevenue Act. 

442. Chabi'^saiiab rates. — Where the mixing of watering hrom wells’ 
with flooding is common, the spring crops are usually sown on lands soaked 
with flood water and matured by well water, while the autumn harvest 
depends mainly on the river, but may require a final watering from the 
wells after the floods subside. It may be necessarj'- to have higher rates 
for lands which possess a double source of moisture than for.those dependent 
solely on wells. But sometimes the inferiority of the lands at a distance 
from the river as regards water-supply may be compensated by better 
soil and greater facilities for manuring. 

443. Classification of canals. — The methods of land revenue 
assessment of canal-irrigated land adopted at different times have been 
noticed in the historical part of this Manual (paragraphs 51, 59 to 62, 72, 
85 and 86-B). A brief summary of the systejns at present in force may be 
usefully given here. The primary classification of the canals of the province 
is into perennial and inundation canals. The former have in the Punjab 
in the case of all the larger works been made at the expense of the State, 
Inundation canals are fed by the rise of the rivers during the summer rains 
and cease to flow when the rivers shrink .to their cold-weather level. Some 
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of them have been constructed or acquired by Government, others are 
still owned and managed by private persons. In a third class, which in- 
cludes most of the inundation canals of the province, the irrigators and 
Government are jointly interested, though it would be impossible to state 
in any definite way the degree of interest possessed by each of the two 
parties in any group of these canals, or even in any particular work. Sir 
James Lyall has given a good account of the origin of the numerous canals 
of this class which were in existence at annexation — 

■a 

“ Irrigation works of the nature of canals or water-courses from rivers 
or streams were almost always constructed by the joint action of the ruler 

or his representative or assignee and of the zamindars Most 

of the work was done by the unpaid labom- of the zamindars and then- 
dependents, but the ruler supplied direction and driving-power and often 
supplied some paid labour, or fed the gangs of unpaid labourers while at 

work. Irrigation works constructed in this way may be said to have 

been the joint property of the State and the irrigators, and their maintenance 
continued to be in much the same proportion as then- construction the 
joint concern of the State and the irrigators, the actual labour being ordinarily 
supplied by the irrigators, tlie State only assisting by direction hnd enforce- 
ment of united action, and occasionally expending money on critical occa- 
sions. In some cases, however, the State regularly shared the cost of main- 
tenance with the irrigators. The State loft the irrigators to manage the 
maintenance of works and distribution of water as much as possible for them- 
selves, but it interfered as often and as much as it thought necessary, and 
in some cases had to take almost the entire management into its own hands. 
This interference and management were generally exercised through the 
kardars and village revenue officials as part of the ordinary revenue admini- 
stration of the country, but in many cases special canal officials of petty 
grades were appointed and paid by a special cess imposed on the irrigators”* 
(selections from the Eecords of the Financial Commissioner’s office. New 
Series, No. .8, page 510). 

The following is a rough, but convenient, classification of Punjab canals 
from the point of view of an assessing officer ; — 

A. Perennial State canals. 

B. Other canals, mostly inun-"-) (1) State. 

dation, but including | (2) Shared. 

some small canals of y (8) Private, including canals owned 

perennial flow in submon- | by local bodies, such as the- 

' tane tracts. J District Board. 

444. Water-rates or occupier’s rates. — The State as a canal- 
owner is clearly entitled to recover the price of the water it supplies from the- 
person who uses it. The relations of the two parties do not differ essentially 

from those of any other buyer and seller. But in fixing the price it will 

charge, the Government will naturally consider many things with which the 
managers of a water company seeking to sell the commodity in which they 
dealt to the best advantage would have no concern. The private owner 

*A notable instance in more recent times of co-operation bettPeen the rulers and the ruled 
for the execution of irrigation -works is furnished by the history of the Ferozepore inundation, 
canals. 
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of ci'Canal haa also a right to take from the irrigators a price for the water. 
The price of canal water is usually levied by an acreage rate known generally 
as “ water-rate ” or “ occupier’s rate.” The lS.ftor is the term employed 
to describe the charge in 'the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act 
(VIII of 1873). On State canals as a rule differential crop rates are im- 
posed, one factor in determining the pitch of the rate being the amount 
of water ordinarily required to ripen the particular crop ; another is the 
additional value of the outturn of the crop per acre due to irrigation which 
accrues to a farmer cultivating his own lands after deducting the increased 
cost of production. This can best be ascertained by comparing the rents 
per acre paid by tenants-at-will in the same neighbourhood for naliri and 
barani lands and deducting from the sum by which the rent of the latter 
exceeds that of the former the difference between the land revenue at 
naliri and barani rates. In the case of the class of canals described as 
‘‘ shared ” the State is not entitled to lev}"- an occupier’s rate equivalent 
to the full price of the water supplied. But it has a right to recover in some 
form or another interest on any capital expenditure it may have incurred on 
improvements, and also the cost of management and of annual clearances 
so far as these are not effected by the irrigators themselves. 

445. Canal-advantage rate, owner’s rate and nahri parts. — 

The State, as supreme landlord, has a right to a share of any increase of 
rent due to the introduction of canal irrigation by its own agency or by that 
of private individuals. As a canal-owner it might have pitched the occu- 
pier’s rates so high as to prevent any such rise of rent, hut it has not been the 
policy of Government to exclude land-owners from participation in the 
profits arising from improvements effected at its expense. It i? reasonable 
that in the case of canals owned by private individuals the State should 
have power to limit the amount that may be levied as water-rate, otherwise 
no margin of profit might be left on which to base a claim to assess the land 
in its irrigated aspect.’” The enhanced assessment clai m able on account 
of the introduction of canal irrigation may be determined in 'two ways. 
The land may simply be rated as irrigated, no attempt being made to dis- 
criminate the portion of the assessment which is due to irrigation. This 
is the method by which the lands watered by perennial canals were assessed 
in our earliest settlements (paragraph 51), and the assessments of lands 
dependent on some of the inundation canals are still of this description. 
Mr. Prinsep initiated the plan of dividing the assessment into two parts, 
the first representing the revenue claimable from the land in its unirrigated 
aspect, and the second that arising from the land-owner’s increased profits 
due to irrigation. The latter is described as “ water-advantage revenue ” 
or canal-advantage revenue (vernacular Ichush liaisiyati). This revenue 
Mr. Prinsep took by means of a water-advantage rate levied on the area 
irrigated at each harvest (paragraphs 59 to 62). The owner’s rate defined 
in paragraphs 37-39, Act YIII of 1873 (The Northern India Canal and 
Drainage Act) was the water-advantage rate under another name (para- 
graph 72). The owner’s rate is now no longer imposed in the Punjab, its 
place having been taken on the Agra and Western Jumna Canals by a 
fixed canal- advantage revenue assessed on the area classed as nahri, i.e., the 

♦Section 89 of Punjab Minor Canals Act, m of 1905. 
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area commanded. The latter system was introduced on the Upper Bari 
Doab Canal in the districts of Gurdaspm:, Amr itsar and Lahore when be- 
tween 1887 and 1892 they came under settlement after the great extension 
of canal irrigation which had occurred in the previous 20 years. 

446. Assessment of lemds watered by perennial State canals. — 

There are thus now only two systems of assessment of land revenue on lands 
watered by perennial canals. The first is the fixed canal-advantage rate 
on area commanded which has been imposed on the older canals — the 
Western Jumna, Agra, Sirhind and Upper Bari Doab — and which is based 
on the cash rent paid on such land. The difference between that rate 
and the corresponding rate for unirrigated land is called the nahri parta, 
and is used for calculating during the settlements now current (1) the new 
revenue payable on land made irrigable by canal extensions since settle- 
ment, and (2) the revenue to be remitted on land from which canal irrigation 
has been withdrawn, by remodelling operations or otherwise, shice settle- 
ment. The second is the purely fluctuating assessment levied on the area 
sown on the nev^er canals, viz., the Lower Ohenab and Lower Jhelum Canals 
and the canals of the Triple Project. For those the fluctuating system 
is more suitable for two reasons ; (i) the assessable value of the land without 
irrigation is little or nothing, and (ii) it is necessary on new canals that the 
engineers should have a free hand in varying the distribution of water mth 
extensions and improvements, and the simplest method of allowing for 
variations in distribution is to have an entirely fluctuating assessment. 
It is hoped that in time, when conditions of irrigation have become estab- 
lished, the fixed assessment system in force on the older canals will be ex- 
tended to the newer ones also. 

447. Provisions to secure elasticity in case of nahri parta. — 

As observed above, it may be necessary to remit the nahri parta if irrigation 
is permanently cut off by the action of the Canal Department, and on the 
other hand some provisions have been made for the assessment of lands 
irrigated for the first time during the currency of a settlement. These 
differ in different districts, and need not be further noticed here. They 
may be held to be infractions of the principle of leaving to the land-owners 
the benefit of all improvements and extensions of cultivation made during 
the term of settlement, but the improvements and extensions are in this 
case far more due to the expenditure of money by the State than to the 
efforts of the proprietors. 

448. .Assessment of lands irrigated from' State inundation 
canals. — Inundation canals owned by the State stand on exactly the same 
footing as the perennial canals. Thus, in the case of the Government 
canals of the Shahpur district, occupier’s or water-rates are leaded as the 
price of v/ater and a fluctuating owner’s or water-advantage rate as land 
revenue. The same system prevails on the Sutlej canals in Montgomery 
and Lahore, which, looking to their jiast history, may be classed as vState 
canals. 

449. Assessment of lands irrigated from inundation -canals 
not ovraed by the State.—No occupier’s rate is- chargeable by the 
State for crops watered' from private' canals, but in some instances, 
as, for example, m Shahpur, arid in the' case of the Michni Dilazak Canal in 
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Pesha-war owned by the District Board, a royalty has been imposed on 
canal-owners by Government as “ lord of the waters of the great rivers.” 
This is quite distinct from the canal land revenue assessment which in 
Shahpur is taken in the fonn of a fluctuating water-advantage rate. The 
land-o'wner who pays the revenue may or may not be the same person as the 
canal-owner who pays the royalty.* For the silt clearances of the canals 
of Kangra, Hazara, Sialkot, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Ferozepore the 
irrigators are primarily responsible, and the same system was formerly 
in force in Multan and Muzaflargarh. The work is carried out under the 
cliliei-f or tmga system, the essence of which is that every irrigator is bound 
to furnish his share of labour, or in default to pay a line known in some dis- 
tricts as nagha. In the Bannu district a moderate wage is paid to the per- 
sons who attend to perform customary labour. In Ferozepore the irrigators 
are paying a consolidated rate per fixed by the Jalsa Baclih horn 

time to time. In some cases a small cess is also levied to jiay for a con- 
troUmg and clerical establishment in the Bannu district contribution equal 
in amount to the hTigation cess is made by the Goveinment. Wb.ere the 
canals are managed by Government, the fine, or zar-i-ncifjhci, fund is mainly 
spent on the provision of hired labour for silt clearance. Tlie amoimf of inter- 
ference exercised by the State varies immensely. The extremes are repre- 
sented, on the one hand, by the canals of the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan 
districts, where, the work being light, the help of tlie authorities is rarely 
invoked, and the canals are practically private irrigation work's, and on the 
other, by those of klultan and Muzaffargarh, which are managed by officers of 
the Irrigation Department. Should chher labour at aiiy time be abolished, it 
will become necessary to impose a working expenses’ rate, which in practice 
will not be distinguishable from a light occupier’s rato-l Such a rate was 
introduced at the settlements of Multan and Muzaffargarh in 1900 and 1901. 
In some of the above-mentioned districts the canal land revenue demand has 
taken the form of a fixed ‘nahri assessment. This is suitable whenever the 
supply of water is abundant and regular. In Ferozepore, in addition to the 
fixed unirrigated assessment, a fluctuating water-advantage rate was imposed. 
Canal lands in Multan, with a feAv exceptions, now^ pay a purely fluctuating 
assessment. In Muzaffargarh the demand is in some tracts fixed and in 
some fluctuatmg. In Dera Ghazi IQian the cliher system has never been 
hi force under British rule. In the current settlement an occupier’s rate 
open to revision after five years has been levied, and the land revenue 
de.mand has taken the shape of a light fixed assessment phis a fluctuating 
acreage rate on the area irrigated in each year. 

450. Rights of assignees to owner’s rate and nahri parta- — 

When the WMter-advantage rate was first introduced in kir. Prinsep’s set- 
tlement of the districts watered by the Upper Bari Doab Canal (paragraphs 

*In section 8 of the Punjab Minor Canals Act, m of 1905, the term “ water dues ” was 
substituted for “ royalty.” 

fin the south-western districts a gang of labourers working on a canal was called ekher, 

and each member of the gang a chhera (see sections 26 and 27 of Punjab Act IH of 
1005). 6 a V 

{The history of these canals (see paragraph 443), and the nature of the rights which the 
people possess in them, will make it undesirable to impose a full occupier’s rate in addition to a 
land revenue assessment at irrigated rates. For the provisions of the Punjab Minor Canals 
Act, HI of 1905, see the Land Revenue Administration Manual, paragraph 787. 
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'61 and 62), a question arose as to the right of jagirdars to enjoy the income 
•derived from it in respect of the lands whose revenue had been assigned to 
them. A few years later the matter was further discussed in connection 
with Jlr. Purser’s canal assessments in Montgomery and the newly intro- 
duced owner’s rate on the Western Junana Canal. Finally, in 1882, the rules 
•contained in Appendix XXIII were published with the approval of the 
-Government of India. The principles underlying these rules are — 

(a) that ]iew assignments of land revenue shall convey no title to 
owner’s rate or water-advantage rate, and 

{b) that in the case'of old grants the rate shall only go to the assignee 
if the land, in respect of winch it is levied, was irrigated when 
the assignment was made or at the first regular settlement, 
and the assignee has hitherto enjoyed from it an irrigated 
revenue either in the fonn of owner’s rate or of a fixed nahri 
or chain assessment. 

'I’lio claims oi jagirdars to nahri paria have been treated in the same 
waj’.'' In 190.5 difficulties arose in regard to the apportionment of the share 
of assignees in the case of areas which have been brought under cultivation 
■b}'^ moans of State canals, and which, ovdng to tho absence of rain and 
tho depth of tho sub-soil water, could hardly have been cultivated by 
any other Ricans. Tho Government of India rulodf that, where there is 
•an owner’s rate or nahri paria or canal-advantage rate. Government should 
■appropriate tho equivalent of tho rale, leaving the rest of the revenue (or 
'Share of the revenue) to tho assignee. Where there is no such standard, 
the local Government must determine how to secure from the assignees 
such payments on account of tho extension of canal irrigation to their estates 
as would fairly represent an owner’s rate, if such existed. Whether this 
■can best be done by assuming a dry rate for all lands, either irrigated or not 
was loft to tho local Government to decide. 

On tho Upper Ghonab Canal, where the assessment onnahrih fluctuating, 
and on other soils either fixed or fluctuating, the decision of the local Go- 
•vemraontj allowed the jagirdar — 

(1) all fixed assessments which ho enjoys at present, and in addition, 

(2) tho total amount of all fluctuating assessments on chahi 
•and harani crops injagir estates, and 


(3) the amount obtained by applying to tho area of nahri crops in each 
such jagir estates under fluctuating assessment the harani crop rate sanc- 

Tho loilownif should be added as a new paragraph r™UoM?forfhi 

45fl-A. Assessment of revenue redeemed lands. — It has it. 

been decided by Government that lands of which the land revenue has 

been redeemed, or which have been acquired from the State free of 

tho payment of land revenue, are not exempt from the payment of 

canal advantage rate, and they should bo dealt with on the analogy a- 144-226-6, dated nth 

of lands, the revenue of which has been assigned 

Punjab Govcrnnieno letter no. 210, dated 20th September 1900 (Rev -Rev 19tl» March 1914. 
Departraent, Proceedings nos. 39— i3, September 1900). 
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451. Assessment of chahi-nahri land. — ^Where some of the land 
reached -by the water of an inundation canal is also served by wells, the 
existence of this double source of iirigation may justify an assessment 
higher than that of land dependent^ solely on canal or well water.* There 
is some difficulty in dealing with such cases where the naliri assessment 
takes the form of fluctuating water-advantage rate. In Lahore one-third 
of the cliafii-naliri land was treated as dliahi and the remainder as nahri in 
the assessment calculations.t 

452. Mixture of water from inundation canals and river floods. — 

The mixture of irrigation from wells and inundation canals is voluntary 
and beneficial, while the mixture of canal water and river spill is often 
involuntary and harmful. The control of the waters in inundation canals- 
is often very imperfect, and the bursting of a weak bank may send it 
where it is not wanted. In Ferozepore land which is ordinarily affected by 
river floods has been shown in the village map as a separate sailah chak. 
No water-advarrtage rate can be charged on account of canal water within 
the limits of such a cliak.X 

453. Varied and variable quality of sailab land. — The value 
of the silt carried iir suspensioir Iry the rivers of the province, small and 
great, varies immensely, and the natrrre of the deposits left when their 
floods subside differs hr different parts of the course of a' stream and also 
in the same part in differerrt seasons. Changes in the channejs of many 
rivers take place year by year, cultivated lands are swept away or slowly 
sucked into the river bed, while elsewhere fresh land is being exposed. Hence 
sailab land is in quality, both varied and variable, good and bad soils are 
often found close together, and land which is fruitful in one year may be a 
sandy waste the next. 

454. Diversity of sailab rates.- — The treatment of sailab land in 
acsersment in different pf.rts of the province must therefore be verv diver.se. 
Along the upper reaches of the Jumna, where the rainfall is copious and the 
river deposit sandy, flooded land has been rated much below land dependent 
only on the rainfall : while, on the other hand, the combination of rich 
silt and a scanty rauofall has led on one part of the coimse of the Jbelum. 
to the sailah rate being pitched higher than the chahi rate. Inside riverain 
assessment circles much discrimination is requisite in jnaking the village 
assessments. 

455. Alluvion and diluvion rules. — But, however carefully a. 
Settlement Officer may fix his demand on an estate, a single season may 
upset the conditions on wliich it was founded. A fixed assessment for a 
long term of years is therefore unsuited to the circumstances of villages 
subject to river action, but it is often possible to give the land owners the- 
benefit of a fixed revenue for the greater part of their lands, confining the- 
yearly readjustment of the demand to'those portions of the estate which have- 
gained or lost in ttie past season. After the example of the Nortli- Western. 
Provinces this mode of dealing Avith riverain villages was adopted in the- 
early Punjab settlements, and it is still in force in most districts. In the- 

♦See, e.g., Mr. O’Brien’s Settlement Report of Muzaffargarli, page 113. 

•fSee Mr. Casson Walker’s Chunian Asseessment Report, paragraph 26. 

{Punjab Government No. 24, dated 4th February 1892. ... , , , 
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Land Eeveime Acts provision was made for the annual 

demand in the case of lands affected hy river action (section 41_ ot Act 

XXXm of 1871 section 69 of Act XYII of 1887). This operation is sora 

tbies Imown as’ an alluvion and diluvion assessment hut 

to streams arc hv no means confined to mere gam and loss of 

on tl'o issued under coction dl ot the flrst Ee^nue Act 

ho found in Pinnnoial Commissioner’s Standing Order ^o- 28- ® 

of tho'^e rules has been groath* nan-owed m two ways. Since ™ey 

first mhl, -Id, a purely IlLtualine system of assessment tornvmn.n toe s 

has been adopted in some districts in the west and e f 

Vince, wliere the action of the groat rivers is specially 

But, besides this, defects in the rules themselves ^ , nfficers and 

in many districts by special rules drawn up by the Settlement Offi 
sanctioned as part of the scltlemonl amngoments The chief blot ^ 

■ rules issued under the Land Eevenue Act of 1871 is that they | 
to tlie discretion of the assessing officer. It was easy or a tahsil^r o 
Extra Assistant Coramissionor to find out what revenue ^ 

on account of diluvion, hut, when it came to a’sessmg nev^ Ian 
which Iho floods had benefited or damaged, ho wa'? often ver\ mu ‘ 

The intention vas that tho land should be assessed according to fit y^ 
rXef to Iho proviso that the “ full settlement ” 

exceeded. Bnf there was a (ondoncy to pu cnltUted, 

land 1 brown u]) hy the river on the ground that it oiig ^ 

and there was no guarantee that the ?ate at 

eauitable. The “ settlcmenf rate was often taken to me^n r 

wlich fhe revenue had been disiributed in the hachh, and 

far more widely from estate to estate than any one village 

in the character of the smJah 

micht have found it convenient at settlement to distribute t ie 

rt alrUd rate on cultivated land, 

adopted soil rates. One cxjiress provision forba^de « ® 

ment of land recorded at settlement, ns culturable 

tion wa. evidently duo to changes caused by nvei actmn. ^ P 

m-azimr frronnd might be covered with good silt and yield ^.^te 

SeMlm rute it lontinuod to bo revenue peS 

till tlio next settlement. These ^^^f^cts have been cmrected^ 

rules drawn up at the most recent f ® separate rates 

is the division of the land into two or three c “ ’ beine mainly deter- 
are fixed, the class to which any f 

mined by the crop or crops grown in it A the sLe time the 

posed on uncultivated land which is fit foi giazi S- , changes due to 

procedure connected with the measurement re^d of f 
river action has been greatly improved A collection cf 1 Commis- 

has been issued (Selections from the Eccords of the Emaneiai oom 

sionei-’s Office, New Scries. No. in).>- ^ ^ ^ 

456. Tendency to overassess riverain tracts, 

tendency in some of the older se tlements to refreshing 

Cultivation was then back waid in the moio and uplan . , — _ 

*On tbo Bubjeot of alluvion and dihivion— sco also Chapter XII of the Land Adin 
nifitration Manual. 
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green of the river valleys was sometimes taken as a sign of abounding 
fertility. ^ As a matter of fact, riverain tracts are as a rule weak tracts. 
The caprices of the river import into agriculture so large an element of 
■chance that good farming is discouraged. At seed time the soil may be so 
wot tliat it cannot be worked up to a proper tilth, weeds are very trouble- 
some, and ripened crops maj' be rotted, or garnered crops swept away, 
by an untiraelj’’ flood. The climate ’s often bad, and for one reason 
•or anotlier the land-owners are frequently spiritless and thriftless. Even 
the men of hard-worldng tribes, who thrive elsewhere, are sometimes in a 
•chionic state of debt and difficulty when their lot is cast near a river bank. 

457. Assessment of barani soils..— In assessing harani lands in 
many parts of the Punjab it has been necessary to adopt very low rates 
on account of the scantiness and capriciousness of the rainfall. In such 
cases special attention has to be paid to the rate at which the demand falls 
on the average area of harvested crops (see paragraph 372). In a few of 
-oui earlier settlements there was a tendency to overvalue stiff clay soils, 
u hero the rainfall is very small, the light sandy soils are the best. They 
eai good crops with wonderfully little rain ; while, on the other hand, 
0 result of very alnindant moisture in reducing their vield is sometimes 
very striking. 

' grazing land. — The imposition of a rate on 

new fallow was at one time common. The area now so recorded is usually 
very small, and is not assessed bj'^ the Settlement Officer, though it is likely 
enough that the proprietors in distributing the revenue over holdings will 
wish to put a portion of the demand upon it. Culturable waste should 
^ assessed wlien it is a source of separate profit to the land-owners. 

_ only enough grazing land for their plough and well oxen and 

I nnd goals needed to supply milk for household consumption, 

1 s lould be exempted. In order to ensure that waste shall not be assessed 
^ 01 .such circumstances, an amount of pasture land bearing a fixed portion 
■0 le culti\ atod area has sometimes been excluded from assessment and a 
ra e applied to the remainder. In this way the grazing land in a village 
escapes assessment altogether when it does not exceed the amount assumed 

fn ■ ■ . . , T i,;„ 

lowing should be swftsi/tMted for the existing'"p'aragraph 

n’ofits obtained 

etals and minerals, quarries and spontaneoxis pro- 
aw regarding metals and minerals, quarries and the water-power 
produce of the laud has been explained in paragraph 
, coal, earth-oil or goldwasbings and generally speak- produce. — 

not included in the definition of •' minor minerals ” spontaneous pro- 
property of Government and consequently any gains ly gains accruing 
the landowners by extracting these from the soil or 
annot appropriately be subjected to an assessment in Government 
way. The orders of Government should, however, be Lagraphs 665-557 ; 

the proprietary title of the State is to be asserted an’s Settlement Re- 
sition of a royalty.* Quarries and “ minor minerals •’ 
defined in the Punjab Minor Minerals Kules, with Mr- Tuoker’e Sottle-- 
produceof the hnd, may or may not be the property Wateo^e’^tti^cint 
} under the provisions of section 42 of the Land 
Where they are, ell that is necessary is to ascertain 
isions of the Punjab Minor Minerals Rules are in force, 
re the property of the landowners the gains from them 
ludei in the assets of the estate. 

r. Tucker s Settlement Report of Kohat, paragraph 359, as to gold- ' 



■should be taken whether the propfietary titl^f'me State is^to be asserted 
by the imposition of a ro;^t^* This applies also to profits derived from 
any quarries, spontaneop^produee oiiliie land, etp^f of which the State 
••appears to be owner ujfder the pro’mifins of section'^ of the Land Eevenue 
Act. 


461. Assessment of land in civil stations and cantonments. — 

Instraetions regarding the assessment of land in civil stations and canton- 
ments will be found in Appendix XV, in which have also been embodied 
instructions issued by the Government of India regarding the assessment 
■of land in municipalities. 

462. Failure to discriminate between strong and weak tracts 
and villages. — Experience has shown that there has been in some cases a 
"tendency not to discriminate suflSciently between weak and strong tracts, 
and good and bad estates. A rich circle is let off too lightly and a poor 
one overburdened, and, in distributing the assessment resulting from the 
sanctioned circle rates over villages, enough boldness is not always shown 
in going freely above and below them in order to meet the varying circum- 
stances of the different estates. This is a matter requiring special attention 
in the Punjab, where the prevailing custom of dividing the crop between 
the landlord and the tenant, instead of taking a cash rent, obscures the 
differences in the )’enting value of the land in different villages. The more 
■carefully a Settlement Officer makes his village inspections, the less likely 
is he to fall into a blunder of this sort. 

"•See, e.g., Mr. Tucker’s Settlement Report of Kohat, paragraph 369, as to gold washings . 



CHAPTER XXVn. — Fluctuating Assessments. 

463. Policy of assessment fixed for a term of years. — It was 

an essential feature of the land revenue settlement of North-Western India 
as expounded hw Mr. Thomason that the demand should be fixed for a 
considerable number of yeais, and “ that the proprietor should be allowed 
aU the benefit from improved or extended cultivation which he may be 
able to obtain during the currency of the lease. This policy was far- 
sighted, and it has done much to promote the development of the land 
and the contentment of the people. It is no reproach to its authors that 
time has brought to light some practical inconveniences and drawbacks 
which they did not clearly foresee, and that it does not suit the agricultural 
conditions prevailing in some parts of the country with which they had no 
acquaintance. 

^ 4S4t Fluctuating assessments the chief innovation on Thomas- 
on s policy. — The gi’eatest innovation on it made io the Punja-b has been 
the adoption oi a fluctuating revenue demand in many tracts in which the 
area of crops is liable to extreme variations. Under this system each harvest 
is separately assessed according to rates determined beforehand. The 
rates remain constant, but the acreage to which they are applied varies 
nmnensely with the character of the seasons. It was likely that a change 
of this sort would at first be resisted, and this, as we have seen (paragrajth 61), 
IS what actually happened. 

465, Fluctuating assessments of canal irrigation. — The earliest 
instance of a partially fluctuating assessment in any regularly settled dis- 
trict is to be found in Mr. Prinsep’s wator-advantage rate scheme in districts - 
traversed by the Bari Doab Canal. It was requisite there to, find some 
plan by whicJi the land revenue would share in the profits derived from the- 
large expansion of irrigation which was likely to occur in the near futme- 
A great extension of fluctuating assessments followed in the third period 
of Punjab Settlement 1871 — 78. The .system of canal ov/ner’s rate, which 
IS in substance the same as Mr. Prinsop’s water-advantage rate plan, was 
prescribed in the Northern India Canal Act (YIII of 1873), and put into 
^oration in the case of the districts served by the Western Jumna Canal. 
Both Mr. Prinsep and Sir James Lyall recognized the merits of a fluctuating" 
assessment of the uncertain urigation from the inundation canals in Mont- 
gomery, and the same policy has since been followed as regards irrigation, 
of the seme description in -several other districts. The whole of the assess- 
ment of lands watered by the Sidhnai Canal in Multan and of the lands- 
included in the new estates formed in the Cro"wn waste commanded by the 
Lower Chenab and Jhelum Canals is fluctuating, the rates being levied on the 
acreage sown. 

466. Fluctuating assessments of riverain tracts. — ^A further- 
step taken under Sir James Lyall’s advice was the adoption of fluctuating 

. paragraph 7 of “ Remarks on the System of Land Revenue Administration prevalent; 

in the North-Western Provinces ” prefixed to the “ Directions for Settlement Officers.” 
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assessments for sailnh lands on the Indus, Chenab, Eavi and Sutlej, in four 
districts in the uest and south-west of the province. The new system 
has since spread doAvn the Erdus into Dera Ghazi Khan, up the Eavi and 
Sutlej into Montgomer}’-, and in the case of the latter river into part of 
Kerozepore, so that fluctuating assessments of sailah lands now prevail 
on botli banks of the Indus from Bannu downwards, on the Eavi and Sutlej 
from the points where they leave the Lahore district to their junctions 
with the Chenab and on the last river in Multan and Muzaffargarh, and to a 
oonsideralde extent also in Jhang and Gujranwala. 

467. Other fluctuating assessments. — A larger area dependent 
on the very precarious floods of the hill torrents in Dera Ismail Khan, some 
villages on the Ghaggar in Hissar, the Saiusti in Kanial, and the Sahibi 
stream in Eohtak, and certain lands on the borders of climtihlis or jliih in 
Gurdaspur, Gurgaon and Delhi have also a fluctuating assessment. The 
only harnni tracts at first treated in the same way were a' small group of 
estates in the Kavnal Kardak and the Gandapnr villages in Dera Ismail 

' IChan. In the latter grain collections were practically in force. Proposals 
for a fluctuating assessment of the Amry insecure rain lands in the Pindigheb 
ialisil of the Attock district, Avhere the fixed assessment had worked badly 
for souie years after settlement, were rejected m 1 892 in view of the practical 
difficulties involved and the opposition of the land-owners. At the resettle- 
ment of the tract in 1901 this decision was reaffirmed. But iarani fluctuat- 
ing assessments were introduced in Jhang and Gujranwala and in the Lower 
Chenab and Jhelum Colonies in 1904-05 when a similar assessment was put 
on canal irrigated land. 

468. So-called fluctuating well assessments. — Well assessments 
subject to the special conditions described in paragraph 439 are sometimes 
called fluctuating assessments. The arrangements referred to do indeed 
represent a AAude departure from a fixed village assessment of the normal 
type. The assessment unit is the well and the lands attached to it, not the 
Aullage, and joint responsibility for the revenue is Aurtually abolished. The 
well holding no longer pays reA’^enue Avhen its assets disappear by the well 
ceasing to be worked, and new wells do not enjoy the long exemption from 
assessment which they obtain under an ordinary settlement. But the 
demand, so long as it exists, is fixed and does not vary with the character 
of the season and the acreage under crop. In sailah tracts under a fluctuat- 
ing assessment special rates may be used for well crops, or the ordinary 
rates may he applied to the crops, and in addition a small fixed Avater- 
adAmntage revenue or abiana be imposed on each well, or the areas attached 
to wells may l)e marked off and put under a fixed assessment at irrigated 
rates, or the abiana may be fixed and lands not watered from the well in 
any year pay the barani, sailah or nahri fluctuating rate, as the case may be.* 
Purely fluctuating well assessments are sometimes found, e.g., in part of 
GujranAvala. 

469. Sources of information.—It is needless to describe here the 
details of the fluctuating systems in force in different parts of the country. 
The chief sources of information on the subject are Selections from the 
Eecords of the Kinancial Commissioner, Old Series, No. 25, and Selections 


♦Multan Settlement Report, paragraph 34. 
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from the Eecords of the Punjab Government, New Series, No. XVII^ 
Punjab Government Eevenue Proceedings No. 3 of June 1882, Nos. 18-14 
of October 1884, Nos. 23 — 33 of January 1892, and Nos. 3-4 of October 1892 
and recent settlement reports of the districts in the south-west of the pro- 
vince. 

470. Average income from fluctuating may be higher than fixed 
assessment. — One reason why a fixed demand has to be pitched very low 
in precarious rainland tracts is the doubt whether suspensions will be promptly 
given when required. But a varying assessment based on the average area 
of crops harvested meets the di£Scult3’^ of suiting the demand to the outtirm 
to a considerable extent. Hence it is quite fair that in the case of a fluctuat- 
ing assessment rates should Ire adopted which will pj-obably jdeld a higher- 
average income thair the fixed land revenue that might have been im- 
posed.* 

471. Option of fluctuating assessment during currency of set" 
tlement. — In a few cases where the cultivation is extremely precarious,, 
but for one reason or another it has been considered unwise to impose a 
fluctuating assessment at settlement, a safety valve has been provided by 
making it part of the conditions of the settlement that the proprietors of 
an estate maj' at any time during its cur-rency throw up their fixed assess- 
ment accepting instead a fluctuating one at rates determined by the Settle- 
ment Ofbeer, and further that a fluctuating assessment may be compul- 
sorily’- introduced with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner in the 
case of any village falling into arrears which it is unable to liquidate within 
a reasonable time.f Pba second condition is hardty necessary in view of 
the provisions of section 78 of the Land Eevenue Act {XVII of 1887). 

472. Suggestion for extension of fluctuating system, to barani 

tracts. — There is room for much difference of ojn'nion as to the Avisdom 
of a far wider application of the system of fluctuating cash assessments in 
the Punjab than it has hitherto received, and especially as to the question 
whether it should or should not be adopted in those broad tracts where the 
scantiness and capriciousness of the rainfall render the unirrigated cultiva- 
tion, on which they depend, exceedingly precarious. It may therefore 
be useful to note the general arguments for and against fluctuating assess- 
ments, the reasons which led to the abandonment of the received assessment 
policy on riverain lands in the west and south-west of the province, and the 
considerations bearing on the question of the' extension of the system to 
precarious harani tracts. ^ 

473. Arguments for fixed assessments. — The merits claimed foi- 
the policy of fixed assessments for a long term of ji-ears combined with joint, 
responsibility and rights of property capable of being inherited and trans- 
ferred were the stimulus that would be given to the extension of cultivation 
and to improvements, freedom from the harassment to the people caused 
by- ofiicial interference, this growth of habits of thrift, and the encourage- 
ment held out to the energetic and industrious to better their condition. 

♦Paragraph 3 of Government orders on Pipli Assessment Eeport in Eevenne Proceed- 
ings of July 1888. 

tSee, e.g., the Pinancial Commissioners’ Eeview of the Karnal-Amhala Settlement Eef 
port, paragraph 14. 
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Some wealcliiigs might succumb, but their places would be taken by prudent 
and hardworking members of the same village brotherhood. Pome com- 
' munities of lazy cultivators might hero and there have to give "way to men 
of better castes. Land would become a valuable property and capital would 
be atlracted to it. These .expectations have in a very considerable measure 
been fuKillod where the agricultural conditions •were at all favourable, and 
even in some cases where tho.y might have seemed far from being so.* One 
important exception must be made. Capital was attracted to the land, 
but the ne'w purchasers and mortgagee.': were in veiy main* instances mere 
rent-receiving, non-improving landlords, and in some tracts transfers from 
the old agricultural classes to money-lenders grow to the proportions of a 
grave social evil. '1 he legislation undertaken to check this evil has been 
described in the second chapter of the Land Administration Manual. It 
cannot bo said that indebtedness and the transfers resulting from it arc as a 
rule most rife in tracts where the agricultmal conditions are most unstable,, 
or that any close connection can usually be traced between them and fixity 
of demand or even a rigid method of collection. Thomason admitted that, 
■where the tenure of land was such as we commonly find it in the Punjab, 
if might sometimes be necessaiy to suspend or remit revenue on the occurrence 
of disastrous seasons. j It is urged by the op])oncnts of fluctuating assess- 
ments that on intelligent use of the .suspension and remission rules- and 
in the case of flooded lands of the alluvion and diluvion rules, will do all 
that is required for insecure tracts without disintegrating the village com- 
munities b.y getting rid of joint resjionsibility. The land-O’nmers, they 
assort, vie^v with ■well-founded dislike on}:^ system of assessment based' 
on harvest measurements, the revenue subordinates will liecome corrupt,. 
lor effective supervision by hard-^worked district, ofiicers will be extremely 
difiicult. The value of laud will he lowered and the standard of farming 
■null fall, for each man will be content to exert himself just enough to ■win- 
-a bare subsistence from the .soil. 

474. Arguments on tlie other side- — It is argued on the other side 
that, ■wherever the outturn varies V(-ry widelj' with the character of the 
seasons, a fixed demand is unsnitable. It has to be pitched so low that 
Government receives much less than it would get from a moderate fluc- 
tuating assessment. But, however loi\' it is put, the people have to borrow in 
order to ])ay it in had seasons. It iwas supposed that with a fixed assess- •" 
mont the surplus of good would he kept to meet the deficit of lean years.- 
But the habits and necessities of the people forbid this, save in exceptional 
cases, and the fruit of a I’igid revenue system is debt and difficulty. Sus- 
pensions and remissions are intended to meet occasional calamities of season, 
and not cases in ■ndiich extreme variations of area and yield are a normal’ 
feature of agriculture. . The choice, on the hypothesis that suspensions-, 
are freely given when the han'psts are short and -the balances recovered 
in good years, lies between a demand fixed in name, but actually fluctuating 
in an unregulated and uncertain ivaj^ and one which is franklj:^ fluctuating 
and subject to definite rules. Under tlie existing system the waste has been 

*Scc, e.g., paragraph 10 of Settlement Commissionor’e Ro'Wow of Sirsa Assessment Report 
in Revenue Proceedings for Juno 1882. 

•tParagraph 29 of “ Remarks on the System of Land Revenue Administration prevalent, 
in the North-We.stcrn Provinces ” preOxed to the “ Directions for Settlement Officers." 
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!)rolcen up more ra])id]y than would have been the case with a fluctuating' 
u'evenue. But this is not an unmixed advantage, and, given an orderly 
goveraaiiut and a growing population, cultiration will spread under any 
system of assessment which leaves a fair profit to the farmer. A fixed 
-assessment no doubt encourages the individual land-owner to improve his 
holding. But' the improvements possible in tracts where the harvests 
-are extremely fluctuating are not as a rule such as indi'vddual land-owners 
■can effect. In high and dry upland tracts the sinkmg of-weUs is unprofitalole, 
-and works of improvement to control the floods of the great rivers must be 
the joint work of the proprietors of all the villages concerned, encouraged 
•and directed by Government officials. There is far more likelihood that 
they will bo efficiently carried out and maintained when Government has a 
direct and immediate interest in their success. It is perfectly true thafithe- 
people are often averse to the introduction of fluctuating assessments. 
But dislike will disappear when the advantages of the new system are re- 
alized in practice. Their fathers were equally opposed to the substitution 
•of a fixed cash assessment for fluctuating grain collections. The argument 
That half-yearly assessments are unpopular and demoralizing has lost much 
-of its force now that proper harvest inspections have become a normal 
feature of revenue administration everywhere. 

475. Fluctuating assessments should only he adopted wheire 
the fixed system had failed. — Fixity of demand when associated with a 
reasonable method of collection has been so widely successful, and fluctuating 
•assessments are so troublesome to the administration, and often, it is to be 
feared, to the land-owners, that the new system can only be accepted as an ' 
unpleasant necessity under certain circumstances, and should be confined 
to the tracts where the failure of the older plan is manifest. The feeling 
with which any novel method of assessment is at first regarded by the 
people is a most imperfect test of its real merits, but it is a striking fact that, 
speaking only of unirrigated cultivation, fluctuating assessments were 
•accepted more readily, and have since been looked upon with greater favour 
by the land-owners in the riverain lands in the west and south-west of the 
province than elsewhere. 

476. View of fluctuating assessment taken in resolution of 16tli 
.January 1902. — The view unfavourable to fluctuating assessments is 
strongly expressed in the 36th paragraph of the resolution of the Government 
■of India on land revenue policy dated 16th January 1902 — 

“ The Government of India freely admit that a fluctuating assessment 
in the sense of an assessment without a definite maximum limit in cash, 
and annually varying "with the outturn of the crops, is exceedingly difficult 
to work with fairness, throws an undesirable amount of power into the 
hands of subordhiate officials, and lacks the influence for thrift which it 
has been the desire of Government to secure in its land revenue policy. 
It would be a retrograde step, and would imply a reversion to the methods 
of native rule.” 

477. Sir James Lyall’s views. — The reasons which led Sir James 
ILyall to advocate a fluctuating assessment m riverain tracts in the South. 
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Western Punjab may be gathered from the following ^extract from his review 
of the final vSettlement Pieport of Dera Ismail Khan : — 

“ In the Upper Pimjab the authorized system earned out with a mode- 
rate discretion works well enough. The culturable waste is not nearl}’- 
so extensive in comparison to the cultivated area as in the Lower Punjab, 
and is much less liable to change in character and extent, for the action 
of the river is not so capricious and violent. Moreover, the waste does not 
depend on the floods for cultivation, the moisture of the soil and the rainfall 
are sufficient, and therefore a Settlement Officer can reasonablj^ take the' 
culturable waste into account in assessing in the Upper Punjab.^ 


“ But in the Lower Punjab culturable waste lands in riverside estates 
are ordinarily verj*^ extensive as compared to the , cultivated area, and no 
dependence can be placed on their remaining culturable for any time. 
Eadical clianges in the quality of large areas of soil occm- frequently, and 
land culturable one year may become practically unculturable the next — 
without change of quality of soil — from a change in the nature or direction 
of tlie flpods. Practically therefore a Settlement Officer cannot take 
into account culturable waste when assessing river villages in the Lower 
Punjab. Nor would there practicallj’- be any inequality caused in the 
Lower Punjab by assessing riverside villages on lands broken up from 
culturable Avaste, Avhile the upland villages are exempt from such assess- 
ment. In such a country, Avhere little or no barani cultivation is possi- 
ble, it is onlA* the rivomide villages which can break up waste of considerable 
extent without expenditure of capital ; the upland villages must make 
now wells or canal cuts before they can break up their waste, so that in 
practice it is not unequal treatment to treat the culturable waste as in one 
case included in the assessment and not in the other. Another point in 
which the Lower differs from the Upper Punjab is the suitableness of a new 
redistribution of the revenue as an alternative to a reduction of the demand. 
In the Upper Punjab the villages are much smaller, and are nearly always 
OAvned by one or perhaps tAvo families, Avhich have divided the lands so that 
each 'man has a share in each quarter of the estate, and ordinary river action 
affects each man’s holding much alike. These families also have common 
lands and common funds to fall back upon — a circumstance which- much 
facilitates a new bacilli. But in the Lower Punjab the village areas are 
generally distributed into independent holdings formed of single blocks 
knoAATi as AA’ells or patiis, there are generally no common lands and no com- 
mon income, or if there 'are common lands, they are often not available 
to all ; thus where there are in the same estates superior and inferior pro- 
prietors, each of the latter often only holds his cultivated plot, and has no 
poAver to break up Avaste without permission. In the LoAA'er Punjab 
therefore the river action makes changes in individual holdings too great 
to be properly adjusted by a noAV bacilli, and moreover a new bacilli is from 


*Sir James Lyall was alluding to the rule wliioli forbade the alteration of the assessment 
of culturable waste because it bad become cultivated after settlement, even though its cultiva- 
tion was clearly duo to changas produced by the action of a river. This rule has disappeared. 
•In the special rules for alluvion and diluvion assessments referred to in paragraph 465. 
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•extending a fluctuating system of assessment to precarious barani tracts. 

In 1880 -when the question -was discussed he held that the cases of flooded 
lands and barani lands were quite distinct. If the floods caime, there was 
always some sort of a crop, hut in rain lands a great breadth of crops might 
he soAvn, of which a large portion failed utterly. Barani cultivation in 
.precarious tracts was of necessity of a gambling character. Under a fixed 
assessment, if rain fell at the proper season, the farmer sowed every acre 
he could and took his chance of enough rain falling to ripen his crops. Under 
a fluctuating system he would, confine his sowing to a much smaller area, 
•choosing those lands which from their position were most likely to receive 
and retain moisture.* It was most desirable that the necessity of obtaining 
yearly or half-yearly returns of cultivation “ by more or less troublesome ‘ 
•and annoying field-to-field inspections ” should, if possible, be avoided. 

A better plan for barani lands would he the cycle system.f The objections 
raised in 1880 have lost a good deal of their point in consequence of the 
improved system of harvest inspection introduced some years later. Uield- 
to-field crop inspections are now carried out on all estates whatever he the 
form of tlieir assessment, and an attempt, more or le'ss successful, is made . 
to distinguish between crops which ripen and crops which wholly or partially 
fail._ But Sir James Lyall retained to the end his opinion that fluctuating 
assessments were unsuited to barani tracts because their crops do not fall 
into one of two categories, but “ vary with the rainfall through all grada- 
tions from nil through poor and fair to good or very good.”j; 

479. Sir Charles Rivaz’s views. — The same line of argument was 
taken by Sir Charles Eivaz, as Financial Co mmi ssioner, in discussing the 
proposed introduction of a fluctuating assessment in Pindigheb — 

“Here we have a poor, diy and stony country, with ^ its cultivatioln 
•depending almost entirely, upon a scanty, exceedingly capricious, rainfall 
and it 'often happens that in the same season some parts of the tahsil obtain 
good and opportmie rain while other parts get very little. In riverain 
and other flooded tracts either there is a total failure of crops over large, 
areas or, as a rule, a successful harvest, but what happens in a country 
like Pindigheb is that there is generally a crop of some sort on the ground, 
hut its quality varies immensely through aU gradations not only from 
village to village, but often in different parts of the same village. It is 
•evident that, if a fluctuating assessment is introduced in a country like this, 
it must be imposed not on crops sown, but on crops successfully harvested, 
and reductions from the full rates must be allowed on fields where the out- 
•tmm is below the average. The work both of assessing the revenue and 
supervising the •patwaris’ assessment would be attended with peculiar diffi- 
•culties. The patwaris, even with the best will to do the work honestly 

*See paragraph 7 of Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Note in Appendix to Revenue Proceedings, No - 
.6-A of July 1880. Sir James LyaU endorsed Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s arguments. 

•fThe cycle system is a system of collection and not of assessment, and need not be described 
;hero. Information regarding it will be found in Settlement Commissioner’s No. 121^, dated 4th 
April 1874, to the Financial Commissioner, and in the Punjab Government Revenue Proceedings 
for August 1874, October 1876, Juno and August 1882, and May and November 1890. 

IParagraph 6 of orders on Muktsar Assessment Report in Revenue Proceedings of June 
1891. Compare paragraph 6 of orders on Shakargarh Assessment Report in Revenue Proceedings 
of April 1891, and paragraph 7 of orders on Phalia Assessment Report in Revenue Proceedings 
•of January 1892. 

Q2 
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wonld experience great difficulty in making a proper record of the quality 
of the crops for assessment purposes, that is, in calculating the partial, 
remissions due on crops of inferior outturn (see instructions appended to 
hhasra girdawari form), and they would be largely exposed to the tempt- 
ation of making dishonest crop records in the interest of the cultivators, 
as any detailed supervision of their work by the hanungos and superior- 
revenue officers would he hardly practicable under the circumstances.” ~ 

480. Matter will not be decided without a practical trial. — 

There were special reasons why a fluctuating assessment in Pindigheb 
would have been difficult to work, but the general arguments against the- 
employment of such a system do not seem to be absolutely convincing. 
It is very hard to say whether the fluctuating system will succeed or fail 
when applied to a harani tract till it has been tried on a sufficiently larger 
scale. As already noted, a considerable addition was made in 1904-05 to-, 
the harani area under fluctuating assessment. 



CHAPTER XXVin. — ^Term of Settlement ; Temporary and Perma- 
nent Settlements : Redemption of the Land Revenue. 

481. Schools of opinion as to proper term for settlements. — 

In the historical chapters of this Manual some reference has been made to 
past practice regarding the term of land revenue settlements in Northern 
India. But before quoting the existing orders on the subject it may be well 
to notice the main schools of opinion, with reference to this important sub- 
ject, the causes which have produced them, and the argument by which each 
has been in its turn defended. In the past fifty years the plan of very short 
settlements, by which may be understood those made for periods of less than 
fifteen years, has met with little support. Opinion has been divided 
between — 

(а) permanent settlements, 

(б) long term settlement for periods of twenty or thirty years accord- 

iug to circumstances, and 

(c) settlements for shorter terms. 

The second policy, whicli may be conveniently described as that of 
Thomason, is that v/hich has so far prevailed. 

482. Original intention to give a permanent settlement to 

the old N.-W. Province. — It was the intention of Government, when a large 
part of the territories now iueluded in the United Provinces were added 
to the Empii'e at the beginning of the last century, to give them after a short 
interval a permanent settlement like that made in Bengal in 1798 (para- 
graph 16). The prudence of carrying out this policy at an early date soon 
came to be questioned, especially by the Court of Directors. Doubts were 
expressed whether a permanent settlement could be safely carried out until 
the resources of the country had been better ascertained and the rights of 
individuals more certainly established than had been done in the rough 
•settlements for short terms made before the passing of Eegulation VII of 
1822.* The resolution dated 1st August 1822,t which contained the in- 
structions of the Government of India as to the action to be taken under that 
regulation, shows that the idea of making a permanent settlement had been 
indefinitely postponed. 

483. Policy of temporary settlements for long terms adopted. — 

In the school of Thomason the plan of a permanent settlement was entirely 
supplanted by the policy of a moderate assessment to be revised generally 
after thirty, or under special circumstances after twenty, years. The ad- 
vantages claimed for long terms were the avoidance of the disquiet and 
harassment arising from frequent settlements and the stimulus to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country which fixity of demand for thirty years 
would supply. From this development the State would, it was pointed out, 
reap in course of time much additional land revenue. But the growth of 

♦See Holt Mackenzie’s Memorandum, paragrapli 32. 

fSee paragraphs 68-9 and 68 to 73 of the resolution -which forms the first paper in the 
volume of Selections from the Eevenne Records of the North-Western Provinces Government, 
1822-33. 
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prosperity would Ijy no means be confined to the owners of land. The w'hole- 
communitj^ would share in it, and in this way the sources of indirect taxation 
would be largelj" increased. Mr. Thornton’s article in the Calcidia Review 
of December 1849, from which some quotations have aheady been made 
(paragraph 16), shows that Mr. Thomason was quite opposed to permanent 
settlements. He points out that the revenue-paying capacity of estates- 
may be greatly altered within the term of. a settlement from man}'- causes, 
not to speak of the revolution effected by the opening of a railway or the ex- 
cavation of a canal, and draws the practical conclusion that “ the most 

carefully adjusted arrangements -will requne reconsideration when 

the conditions on which they are founded are thus -liable to change.” 

484. Movement in favour of permanent settlement. — The Mutiny 
and the famine of 1 860-61 for a time shook men’s faith in the soundness of 
this policy, and a i^ermanent settlement again came into favour. The country 
was soon to enter upon an era of rapid advance, but at the time the outlook 
was discouraging. Xo one expected an.y large increases of revenue, and the 
contentment of the people seemed the one thing worth striving for. It was- 
a small sacrifice to accept some prospective loss of revenue if b}' doing so 
we could bind the land -owners to our side bj"^ the strong chain of self-interest. 
Men whose revenue was fixed in perpetuity would, it was supposed, detest 
a change of Government as mucli as fund-holders in a Euro])ean countiy.*' 
The curious history of the rapid growth of opinion in favour of a permanent 
settlement, the acceptance of the principle of the proposal by the Secretary 
of State, Sir Charles Wood, in 1862, the gradual discovery of practical difir- 
culties, the various attempts, all more or less abortive, to define the cir- 
cumstances under which an estate should or should not be admitted to a 
permanent settlement, the revulsion of feeling under* the influence of increas- 
ing prosirerity and rising jrrices, may be read in Sir Auckland Colvin’s Memo- 
randum on the Bevision of Land Bevenue Settlements in the North-W^estern 
Provinces.f 

485. Views of Sir WiUiam Muir in 1861.— Tn 1 861 the benefits which. 
Sir William Muir expected from a permanent settlement were — 

. (a) saving of the expenditure incuiTed in periodical settlements ; - 

(h) deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at every 
resettlement ; 

(c) freedom from the tendenc}- to depreciation of property towards 

the close of each temporary settlement ; 

(d) prosperity arising from increased incontiA’-es to improvement and. 

expenditure of capital ; 

(e) increased value of land ; 

. (.f) content among the people. 

Some land revenue which might have been claimed after thirt}" or forty- 
years might, he admitted, be lost. But a far greater enhancement of the- 
revenue was to be looked for from the indirect return due to the vast improve- 

* Secretary of State’s despatch (Eevenue) No. 14, dated 9th July 1862. 
f Pages 61 to 74 of the Memorandum. 
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ment in the resources of tlio country which would spring from the fixing of 
the demand in iierpetuity. 

486. Revulsion of feeling in favour of established system. — 

The case for a permanent settlement must rest largely on the fourth of 
these arnumenis. It was alleged that periodical settlements unjustly 
claimed for the State a share in the benefit of improvements made the 
land-owners, and it was supposed that, if this were foregone, small ground 
for future enhancements would remain. But the rapid development of the' 
country and (he advance of prices after 3 865 soon made it clear that a claim 
for an increased ri'Vemie jnight arise to on extent far greater than had been 
imagined from causes rjuite independent of the landlord’s exertions. Apart 
from this, Sir AVilliam i^fui}- felt constrained to admit in 3874 that it was 
questionable wliether “ in the present condition of the agricultural popu- 
lation ” (iiere was any force in the fourth of the arguments by which he bad 
sought to prove the sujioriorit.v of a permanent to a long-term settlement. 

In a vigorous minute dated 4ih October 3 878 the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab exposed tlie Aveakness of llie case for a peimanent settlement. 
But Sir Henry Davies Avas at most locking a closed door, for bj’- that time all 
chance of ThoinnsoiiV policy Iieing disturbed bad ])assed aAvay. 

487. Orders passed by the Secretary of State in 1883. — The dis- 
cussion. hoAvever, was only closed in 3888, Avlion the Secretary of State dis- ' 
tinctly rejected the policy of a j/crmanent sottkment (Dcspatcli E'evenue 
Xo. 24. dated 22iul Harcli I8S8). His reasons brief!}' Averti — 

fa) the great jn-actical difiicultics of the measure ; 

(6) the experience of tAventy years since 3862 had jjroved that, if the 
policy of that day bad been carried out, much additional land 
revenue since obtained AA'ould have been lost ; 

(c) the field of indirect taxation had been narroAved, and not AA’idened, 
since 3 862 ; 

(cl) the experience in Bengal slioAvcd that there is no reason to 
supj;ose that a permanent settlement is beneficial to — 

(3) the tenants, or 

(2) the landlords, to AA'hom the supposed boon is originally 
granted. The tendency to the transfer of land to the 
commercial classes Avould probably bn intensified ; 

(c) it is iiot generally admitted that the agricultutal population is 
more ])rosperous in the permanently settled, than in the 
temporarily settled, districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

'J'he history of prices and the fall in the value of sih'er since 1888 liaA'e 
greatly strengthened the case against peimanent settlements.* 

488. Term of settlements in the Punjab. — The active discussion 
of the policy of a permanent settlement in the North-Western Provinces 
fell in the second period of the history of the Punjab settlements, and 

•A selection of papers on tbc subject of “ Permanent Settlements and Eedemption of tbc 
Land Revenue in India ” was issued in 1897 by tbc Revenue and Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India. 
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of irrigation works, are covered by protective leases, while the extension 
■of cultivation in waste land is made under the spur of necessity, and would 
■only be slightly retarded by a reduction of the term of settlement. Long- 
term settlements were a doubtful benefit to the people. They led to an 
unhealthy inflation of a land-owners’ credit and an increase of indebtedness.” 
It has been urged on the other side that past practice laas given the land- 
owners of the Punjab a reasonable expectation of terms of thirty, or at least 
-twenty, years, and that any change would be viewed with dislike and sus- 
picion — a matter of special concern in a province in which the land-owners 
form so large and important a section of the population, and further that, 
however we may improve our system, the resettlement of a district must 
■always cause an appreciable amount of trouble to the people. 

490. Orders of the Secretary of State. — In a despatch Ko. ]17> 
’dated 24th October 1895, the Secretary of State disapproved “ of the policy 
■of reducing the-terrm of settlement in tracts that have heretofore enjoyed 
•a twenty years’ or thirty years’ settlement merely on the grouml that the 
revenue authorities find it inexpedient to impose the full amount of enhance- 
ment which might be justified by the investigations and arithmetical dedue- 

" rions made at the settlement.” 

In communicating these orders the Government of India remarked — 

” Where a reasonalrle expectation of any term, whether thirty or 
twenty years, has been created in the minds of the people by past practice, 
that term should be adhered to as the normal term of settlement. In back- 
ward tracts and under exceptional circumstances shorter terms may be 
fixed, and such circumstances and conditions may also justitj’' an abbrevia- 
tion in the case of an individual district or portion of a district of the normal 
term. But it Avill not l^e sufficient, for the purposes of such justification, 
merely to show that it is inexpedient to impose at present the full amount 
'of enhancement which a consideration of existing assets would warrant ; 
it will be necessary to go further and show also that the present condition of 
the tract is such, and the development that may reasonably be anticipated 
so rapid, that, at the end of the normal term, if not abbreAuated, it will pro- 
bably bo found impossible to secure to Government a reasonably full share 
'of the assets as they may then be found to stand ” (Government of India, 
Bevenue and Agricultural Department, circular No. 27-383-2, dated 16th 
December 1895, paragraph 2). 

491. The Government of India resolution of 1902. — At the be- 
ginning of the present century the question of ]}e)'manent and temporary 
■settlements was again considered. In a resolution issued by the Supreme 
Government on 16th January 1902 the advantages claimed for the permanent 
•settlement of Bengal Avere shoAvn to have little or no foundation in fact. 

“ 5. The permanently-settled districts, as is well knoAvn, coA'er the 
greater pa.rt of Bengal, parts of the North-Western Provinces and Madras, 
and a few other isolated tracts. At an earlier period the school of thought 
that is represented by the present critics of the GoA^ernment of India advo- 
cated the extension of the Permanent Settlement throughout India ; and, 
although this panacea is no longer proposed, the Government of India are 
invited by Mr. Dutt to believe that, had such a policy been carried into effect 
40 -years ago, ‘ India would have been spared those more dreadful and 
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desolating famines which we have witnessed in recent years.’ It is also- 
stated by the latter in his letter upon Land Settlements in Bengal that, 
in consequence of the Permanent Settlement in that province, the cultivators 
are more prosperous, more resourceful, and better able to help themselves 
in years of bad harvest than cultivators in any other part of India, that 
agricultural enterprise has been fostered, cultivation extended, and private 
capital accumulated, which is devoted to useful industries, and to public 
works and institutions. The hypothetical forecast above recorded is not 
rendered more plausible to the Government of India by their complete inability 
to endorse the accompanying allegations of fact. Bengal, and particularly 
Eastern Bengal, possesses exceptional advantages in its fertility, in its com- 
parative immumt.y from the vicissitudes of climate to which other parts of 
the country are liable, in its excellent means of communication, in its 
enjoyment of a practical monopoly of the production .of jule, and in the gene- 
ral trade and enterprise which radiate from its capital city. But neither 
these advantages nor the Permanent Settlement have availed to save Bengal 
from serious drought when the monsoon failure, from which it is ordinarily 
free, has spread to that part of India. Omitting to notice the frequent earlier 
famines, that known as the Behar famine of ] 878-74 (so called from the part 
of the Bengal Province most seriousty affected), cost the State £6,000,000 ; 
while it can be shown that in the famine of 1897 there were at the height 
of the distress considerably more than § million persons on relief in the per- 
manently settled districts of Bengal, and that the total cost of that famine 
to the Bengal administration was Es. 1,08,04,000 or £720,266 (as compared 
■R'ith a famine expenditure of Es. 98,28,000 or £ 656,200 in Madras, and 
Es. 1,26,87,000 or £ 842,466 in Bombay), and this although the daily cost 
of relief fo)‘ each person was less (Es. *081 in Bengal as compared with 
Es. ‘104 in Madras and Es. *106 in Bombay). If th(? figures of persons in re- 
ceipt of relief in the permanent!}” settled districts of '\^'estern Bengal were 
compared with those of the adjoining temporarilj” settled distiicts of the 
North-Western Provinces, where the conditions were closely similar, it would 
also be found that the percentage was more than half as high again in Behar 
as in the North-Western Provinces. The Government of India indeed know 
of no gromid whatever for the contention that Bengal has been saved from 
famine by the Permanent Settlement, a contention which appears to them 
to be disproved by history ; and they are not therefore disposed to attach 
much value to predictions as to the benefits that might have ensued had a 
similar settlement been extended elsewhere. 

“ 6. As regards the condition of cultivators in Bengal, who are the 
tenants of the land-owners instituted as a class m the last centuly by the 
British Government, there is still less ground for the contention that their 
position, owing to the Permanent Settlement, has been converted into one 
of exceptional comfort and prosperity. It is precisely because this was not 
the case, and because, so far from being generously treated by the namindars, 
the Bengal cultivator was rack-rented, impoverished, and oppressed, that 
the Government of India felt compelled to inteiwene on his behalf, and, by 
the series of legislative measures that commenced with the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1859 and culminated in the Act of 1885, to place him in the position 
of greater securit}” which he now enjoys. To confound this legislation with 
the Permanent Settlement, and to ascribe even in part to the latter the- 
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benefits which it had conspicuously failed to confer, and 'which 'would never 
have accrued but for the former, is strangely to misread history. As for the 
allegation that the Permanent Settlement has been the means of developing 
in Bengal an exceptional flo'^’^ of public-spirited and charitable investment, 
■while the Government of India are proud of the fact that there are manj' 
■worthy and liberal-minded landlords in Bengal — as there also are in other 
parts of India — they "Irnow that the evils of absenteeism, of management 
of estates by unsympathetic agents, of unhappy relations bet'ween landlord 
and tenant, and of the multiplication of tenure-holders, or middlemen' be- 
t'ween the zamindar and the cultivator in many and various degrees — are 
at least as marked and as much on the increase there as else'where ; and thej'' 
cannot conscientiously endorse the proposition that, in the interests of the 
cultivator, that system of agrarian tenure should be held up as a public 
model which is not supported by the experience of any civilized countiy, 
'U'hieh is not justified by the single great exjjeriment that has been made in 
India, and which was found in the latter ease to place the tenant so unre- 
servedly at the mercy of the landlord that the State has been compelled to- 
employ for his protection a more stringent measure of legislation than has 
been found necessarj^ in temjmrarily settled areas. It is not, in fine, in the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal that the rj ot has found his salvation ; it 
has been in the laws 'W'hicb have been passed by the Supreme Government 
to check its license and to moderate its abuses.” 

492. Considerations determining the period of settlement. — 

In the 1 8th paragraph of the same resolution there is an important passage 
on the considerations which should determine the period for 'R'hich settle- 
ments should run in the Punjab — 

“ Where the land is fully cultivated, rents fair, and agricultural pro- 
duction not liable to violent oscillations, it is sufficient if the demands of 
Government are readjusted once in thirty years, i.e., .once in the lifetime 
of each generation. Wliere the opj^osite conditions prevail, where there are 
much waste land, low rents, and a fluctuating cultivation, or again where 
there is a rapid development of resources o'n'ingto the construction of roads,, 
railways, or canals, to an increase of population, or to a rise in prices, the 
postponement of resettlement for so long a period is both injurious to the 
people, who are unequal to the strain of a sharp enhancement, and unjust tO’ 
the general tax-payer, who is temporarily deprived of the additional revenue 
to which he Has a legitimate claim. W'^hether these considerations, justify- 
ing a shorter term of settlement than thirty years, apply 'cdth sufficient 
force to the Punjab and the Central Provinces at the present time ; and, if" 
they do apply at the present time, whether the force of their application' 
'will diminish 'with the passage of time, are weighty questions to which care- 
ful attention 'will be given by the Government of India upon a suitable- 
occasion.” 

493. Term fixed when orders are passed on final settlement- 

report. — Under the assessment instructions of 1893 no reassessment was 
to be fixed for more than twenty years, except with the permission of the- 
Government of India. The Government of India under the revised instruc- 
tions printed in Appendix I gave discretion to the Punjab Government to- 
fix the period for which the assessment of each district was to lie in force 
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•provided it did not exceed thii’ty years, with due regard to the instructions 
;issued by the Secretary of State in 1895, quoted in paragraph 490 supra, 
and to the principle stated in the extract from the resolution of 1902 which 
is given in paragraph 492 of this Manual. Fixing the duration of settlements 
•is one of the innovations made by the Amended Land Revenue Act. Sec- 
tion 53- A provides that the local Government shall pass orders about it when 
confirming an assessment. The period is required to be fixed at forty years, 
except for areas where canal irrigation has been newly introduced. In such 
areas the minimum term of the first settlement after the introduction 
of canal irrigation shall be 10 years and of the second settlement 20 years. 
The maximum term in either case shall be 40 years. Urban areas are 
excepted from the operation of this law. 

494. Redemption of land revenue and sale of waste land free 
of revenue.. — A Settlement Officer may come across traces of two other 
seliemes which spr^^ng from the same causes as produced the movement in 
favour of a permanent settlement, namely, the redemption of the land revenue 
and the sale of Government waste land free of revenue in perpetuity. These 
measures had been suggested, partly Avith the view of encouraging the settle- 
ment of Europeans m India, as matters for consideration in Lord Stanley’s 
despatch No, 2 (Revenue) of the 31st December 1858, and in 1861, shortly 
before leaving India, Lord Canning ordered then adoption. With reference 
to the ]’edemption scheme he remarked — 

'■ Increased security of fixed property and comparative freedom from 
the interference of the fiscal officers of the Government Avill tend to create a 
class which, although composed of various races and creeds, will be pecu- 
liarly bound to the British rule, whilst under proper regulations the measure 
will conduce materially to the improvement of the general revenue of -the 
Empire.’’* 

Buies regarding the redemption of the demand were issued with Punjab 
Government notification No. 556, dated 15th July 1862, but were soon after 
cancelled. For in the same despatchf in which he accepted the principle 
-of a permanent settlem-eut Sn Charles W'ood limited the power' of redemption 
‘at the discretion of the local Government to the case of land required for 
dwelling-houses, factories, gradens, plantations, and other similar purposes.’ 
The rules on the subject are contained in Punjab Government notification 
No. 317, dated 1st March 1869.+ Little action was taken on these rules, 
and the power of sanctioning redemption of the land revenue in' the cases 
mentioned above has been Avithdrawn.§ 

The purchase of Government waste land free of revenue was permitted 
by the sale rules of 1863 and 1 865.(1 But in 1872 the Government of India 

*Resolution, dated 17th October 1861. 

fNo. 14 of 9th July 1862, 

tSee Punjab Government Gazette of 11th March and 8th April 1869. 

^Government of India, Revenue and Agricnltural Department, resolution No. 12-73-17, 
•dated 7th September 1897, 

!]See Knancial Commiasione ’ Rook Circulars IT-A. of 1863 and 31 of 1806. 
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ordered that, pending a revision of the rales for the disposal of waste lands,, 
no more land should he sold revenue free in perpetuity, excepting onlj- such 
small plots, not exceeding ten acres in extent, as may be required for build- 
ing or gardens.* The local Governments power to sell land free of revenue- 
even to this limited extent no longer exists-f 


of the 7th 


♦Government of India, Department of Agriculture, Sevenue and Commerce, N 
dated 10th August 1872. 

tGovemment of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, resolution No. 12-73>^. 
dated 7th September 1897. As to land in Municipalities, see correspondence quoted 
Appendix -XV. 



Land of which the revenue has been redeemed or which has bc'"" 
quired from the State free of revenue is not exempt from the payrs, 
cesses, climikidara, or village expenses {malbn). 



•CHAPTER XXIX. — Progressive Assessments and Protective Leases. 

495. Object of progressive assessments. — To soften the effect of a 
3arge enhancement and niitigate the loss to the State 'which a long-ta-m 
.settlement may involve, resort has sometimes been had to progressive assess- 
ments. Bj- this nlan the full amount of the new demand is amiounced to 
the land-owners, but the actual collection of part of the increase is deferred 
for a few years. If a breathing space is given, it should not be too short. 
The initi^il demand should hardly be raised till it has been in force for five 
years, and, if the full revenue is to be reached by two steps, the second may 
be taken after the lapse of another five years. 

496. Progressive assessments of a speculative character danger- 
.ous.— Progressive assessments of a speculative character, which seek to 
secure to the State the benefit of prol^able extensions of cultivation within 
tlie term of settlement, and to promote improvement rather by the fear 
• of loss than the hope of gain, have long been condemned. Ihey are wholly 
opposed to the principle of the land revenue settlement quoted in para- 
graph 46.J, and they are dangerous in practice because they assess assets 
which may never come into being. If it is likely that a great increase in the 
cultivated area will soon take place, the term of settlement may properly 
be made shorter. The case of lands commanded by a Government canal 
is, as has been noticed in paragraph 447, in some respects, exceptional. 

497. Progressive assessments in a depressed tract condemned. — 

progressive assessment has sometimes been proposed becaus'e a tract is 
for the present in a depressed state, but it is hoped that it will recover in a 
few years. If its general circumstances justify the taking of an enhance- 
ment, but it is for the time being suffering from some calamity, such as mur- 
rain or drought, the better plan is to defer the introduction of the new assess- 
ment for a short time, say a year, and meanwhile to remit such portion of 
the old demand as m.aj" seem needful. But if past overassessment, or bad 
revenue management, or the imjdacablo ill-will of river or swamp, has pro- 
duced marked deterioration and the demand ■ must be lowered, it is unsafe 
to assume that recovery -will be rapid and a progressive assessment cannot 
be justified. It is better in such a case, if the tract affected is large, to pro- 
vide that its assessment may be revised after a comparatively short time, 
say ten years, although the settlement as a whole is being made for a much 
longer term. It is convenient, but not essential, that every part of a dis- 
trict should be settled for the same j)eriod. 

498. Progressive assessments which are permissible. — ^Pi’o gressive 
■ or|deferred assessments which merely put off for a time the enforcement of 
part of a demand based on present assets stand on a different footing from 
those ■which seek to assess future profits, and theii’ adoption in certain cases 
has been approved of in a despatch of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
(No. 117, dated 24th October 1895, paragraph 7) : “ It is not intended that 
any enhancement should be imposed, progressive or otherwise, in consider- 
ation of additional income expected to accrue to land-holders during the period 
of the settlement. A moderate, though sufficient, assessment "will be fixed, 
. in accordance with standing rules, on the assets ascertained by the Settlement 
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Officer. In ordinary cases that assessment will be payable from the begin- 
ning of the settlement period. But in some cases it may be held inexpedient 
to collect from an estate or tract the full enlianced revenue at once, and 
the increase beyond a certain percentage will be spread over the first ten years 
•of the settlement period in such manner as may be thought fit. I agree 

that. there is no objection to progressive enhancements of this bind.’’ 

/> ' 

499. The same. — In communicating these orders the Government of 

Lidia required that “ subject to the conditions and limitations 

laid down ” by the Secretary of State “ the method of progressive assessments 
may be used more systematically than has hitherto been the case, wherever 
it seems inexpedient to impose at once the full enhancement which would 
result from even a moderate assessment based upon existing assets ; and more 
especially when the term of settlement is thirty years or the revenue-payers 
are men of substance ; the object being not merely to recover a portion of 
the revenue ivhich it is thought inexpedient to demand at once, but still 
more to reduce the difficulty of enhancement which may recur at the next 

revision of settlement When the term of settlement is 

thirty years, this course (of spreading the enhancements over fifteen years) 
may still be adojited ” (Government of India, Eevenue and Agricultural 
Department, Circular No. 27-383, dated 16th December 1895). 

500. ■ Latest orders of the Government of India. — The latest 
orders of the Government of India on the subject are contained in the 33rd 
and 34th paragraphs of their resolution on land revenue policy dated 16th 
January 1902 — 

“ There can be no question of the hardship which a family must exper- 
ience in finding its income suddenly reduced by a third or even more, as may 
happen, for instance, when at the end of a term of settlement it is enjoying 
75 per cent, of the assets, and resettlement is made at 50 per cent. The 
question in the aspect now under consideration is not really affected (as is 
sometimes assumed) by the grounds on which the enhancement is made : 
a heavy addition to the assessment is as disturbing if justified bj’ a large 
increase of cultivation as if resulting from a rise in valuation rates. It may 
be argued that a family in such a case has profited largely the enjoyment 
of income which it would have lost under a shorter term settlement ; that it 
should have saved from its surplus to meet the eventual curtailment of its 
means ; and that the State will find long-term settlements exceeding^ dis- 
advantageous if it is not only to lose all increment during their 'currency 
but is also to forego part of its dues at their close. But the question must be 
considered from a practical point of view, and with reference to the condi- 
tions of human nature. The State cannot without hesitation call upon 
people suddenly to effect a great reduction in their domestic expenditure, 
however well justified in theory its demand may be. A man will look more 
to the actual increase of his obligations than he will to the arithmetical 
standards by which it is justified or determined. If for thirty years he has 
been paying a land revenue of Bs. 1,000, and is called upon to pay Es. 2,000 
upon resettlement, it is small consolation to him to be told that, while the 
former sum represented 50 per cent, of his former assets, the latter only 
amounts to 47 per cent, of his assets as they now stand. A reduction in the 
percentages is far from compensating him for an enhancement of burdens. 
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“ To meet such cases, the Government of India desire to laj' much stress 
upon the principle of gradual and progressive enforcement of sudden increases 
of other than moderate dimensions. The mitigation of a large enhancement 
by spreading its imposition over a term of years la as been a recognized feature 
in the settlement procedure of Upper India for a long time past, but has 
not till recentlj^ been brought systematicallj’- into practice. In 1895 the 
Government of India, Avith the concurrence of the Secretary of State, drew 
general attention to the advisabilit}’^ of making larger irse of progressive en- 
hancements. In the Punjab the use of progressive assessments has been 
discouraged on the ground that, though an appropriate means of easing an 
enhancement to a large land-holder, they are not suitable to the cucumstances 
of the petty proprietors, who hold a very large proportion of the land in that 
province. Large increases in the demand have been commonly avoided’ by 
underassessment. But it seems open to question whether an expedient 
which has proved serviceable in other parts of India miglit not be usefully 
adopted in the Punjab, and the point will be considered, though the effect 
of progressive assessments in this province would be to raise, not. to lower, 
the Government revenue.” 

501. Protective leases on account of improvements. — There is 
another kind of progressive or defeiTed assessment as to the grant of which 
a Settlement Officer has no choice, namely, that prescribed for the protec- 
tion of certain classes of improvements carried out at the cost of the land- 
owner. For the ruling powder to preclude itself from claiming a larger revenue 
from the land because its produce has been increased by the expenditure 
of the capital and labour of the occupiers, is impracticable and opposed to 
immemorial usage. The State may be likened to an influential sleeping 
partner who has given to the other partners the right of managing and de- 
velopmg the property’’, hut has not cut himself oft’ from shaiing to some ex- 
tent in t]ie growth of the receipts due direct!}’’ to their enteimrise, but in- 
dh’ectly also to his moderation and power of securing to his associates the- 
peaceable enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. Justice and policy 
certainly demand that they should be guaranteed a fair profit on their 
expenditure, but no villager dreams of complaining that his fields are not 
assessed at their prairie value, or that W’ell lands are rated higher than un- 
irrigated soils. 

502. Orders issued by Court of Directors in 1851. — The position 
is clearly defined in the 489th paragraph of the despatch (No. 9, dated 13th 
August 1851), in which the Court of Directors reviewed the first settlements- 
of the districts of the North-Western Provinces under Ecgulation IX ot 
1833— 


“ Ailother question of imjjortance is W'hether an agriculturist on the- 
renewal of a settlement should be allowed the fuU benefit of his improve- 
ments, or whether the Government should be held entitled to a share of 
the additional value, wliich his capital and industry aided by other circum- 
stances have added to the land. We are of opinion that the onl}’’ satisfac- 
tory principle on which all futui'e renew’als of settlement can be made- 
will be that reference must be had to the value of the land at the time, a. 
liberal consideration being given for the improvements attributable offiy 
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to the efforts of tlie tenant himself,* and especially with regard to such as 
are of a comparatively recent date and with regard to which he has reaped 
the advantage only for a short period under the old settlement.”! 

503. Orders issued by Board of Administration. — Before this 
despatch was issued a practical step had been taken by the Board of Ad- 
ministration of the Punjab to encourage the construction and repair of wells 
and the digging of “ cuts from rivers amljliHs," the kinds of 'improvements 
most likely to be undertaken by small faimers. In Circular 41 of 1850 
loans for the execution of such works were offered and Commissioners were 
given authority to grant leases protecting the improvements for certain 
periods from increased assessment. 

504. Provisions of Land Improvement Loans Act.— In section 
11 of the Land Improvement Loans Act, XIX of 1 883 (as amended by Act 
VIII 'of 1 906), it is provided that “ when land is improved with the 
aid of a loan granted under this Act, the increase in value derived from the 
improvement shah not be taken into account in revising the assessment of 
the land -revenue on the land : 

“Provided — 

“ Where the improvement consists of the reclamation of waste land,, 
or of the irrigation of land assessed at unirrigated rates, the increase may- 
be so taken into account after the expiration of such period as may be fixed 
by rules to be framed by the Local Government.” 

504 A. Principles governing the protection of improvements 
from assessment to land revenue. — The principle underlying the tempo* 
rary protection of certain classes of agricultural improvements from any 
•charge on account of land revenue is that the additional net assets derived 
from land in consequence of such improvements shall not be reduced by any 
enhancement of land revenue in respect of such assets, or in other words by 
the assessment of such assets to land revenue, until the capital cost of ti e 
improvements, with current interest thereon, has been recouped to the 
improver out of those additional net assets. The theoretical period of pro 
teetion depends therefore on — 

(1) the amount of capital expenditure, 

(2) the rate of interest assumed, and 

(3) the average annual value of the additional net assets due to the 

improvement. 

The Punjab Government^: has accordingly directed that the period of 
protection for a new irrigation -V'ell should be fixed with reference to the 
above considerations, but subject to a minimum of 20, and a maximum of 
40, years, and ttat it si all depend not on the arrount of land revenue to be 
annually remitted, but on the amount of the additional net assets due to 
such veil. It has further been decided that the total sum inc]usive|' oi 
interest to be recouped from the extra net assets Bhall be reckoned in alp 

’•‘The description of the land-ovner as “ the tenant ” so late as 1851 is noteworthy. 

"fCp. the X:XXVntb of the faharanfur Pettlrirent Instructions and the Xllth of the 
Gorahhpur 8ettlcnient Instructions quoted in Appendix I. 

pPuniab (loffernment No. 1616fi (Rev. and Agri. — Rev.), dated Slst May 1921, to Senior 
Secretary to Financial CommiBsioners, Pnnjal. 
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cases at twice the capital cost of the well. This general standard proportion 
will save a good deal of intricate and uncertain calculation. It may be ob- 
served that recoupment of tvice the capital in a period of 20 j-eurs is equi- 
valent to recoupment of the capital itself in that period together with in- 
terest at slightly more than 7f per cent, per annum on the balance outstand- 
ing from year to year. If the period were 40 ^mars, the corresponding rate of 
interest would be very nearly 4 per cent. 

« 

505. Rules for the exemption of land benefited by improve- 
ments from enhancement of assessment. — Inasmuch as the average 
cost of construction of a new well and the average annual additional net 
assets due to well irrigation over and above that derived from uniiTigated 
cultivation usually varies from tract to tract, it follows that the period of 
protection calculated on the principles explained in the last paragraph 
must similarly vary. It will therefore be the dut_y of the Settlement Officer, 
as soon as he is in a position to do so, to frame for each assessment circle, in 
accordance with the above principles, an appropriate period of exemption 
for the protection from irrigated assessment of new wells to be constructed 
in the future. The periods proposed should in no case be less than 20 years, 
or more than 40 years, and each period should be a multiple of five years. 
The periods framed by the Settlement Officer should be rejmrted with his 
reasons for the sanction of the Financial Commissioner together vith any 
other matters relative to the protection of future new wells which may re- 
quhe orders. 

(ii) The following rules have been framed under section 60 of the Land 
Revenue .A.ct for carrying out in practice the protection of improvements 
from assessment : — 

(1) Wlien a masonry weU is constructed at priv.ate expense, or with 

the aid of a loan from Government, for purposes of irrigation, 
after the coming into force of these rules, the land which 
benefits from th^* well shall be exempted from liability to any 
such enlianced or additional assessment of land revenue as 
may be due to the existence of the well, until the expiry of such 
period as may have been sanctioned at the previous settlement, 
reckoned from the harvest in wdiich the w^ell is first brought 
into use. The minimum period of exemption for the purpose 
of this rule shall be 20 years, but in anj'^ case where it is shown 
that such period is insufficient to repay the land-owner twice 
the cost of the well out of the additional net assei.s due to the 
well, it may lie extended to such longer jieriod, not exceeding 
40 years, as may be considered sufficient for that purpose. 
In cases wdiere the Revenue Officer rehises to grant an exemp- 
tion up to a period of 40 years, the aggrieved party shall have a 
right of appeal to the Commissioner. 

(2) "^Tren a well, whether in use or out of use through disreiiair, is 

repaired for the purpose of irrigation, an exemption from 
liability similar to that in sub-rule (1) may be given for such 
period (if any) not exceeding half the period specified in that 
sub-rule as the officer granting the exemption may consider 



equitable, with refereuce to the amount of expenditure in- 
curred on repairing the well and to the principle explained in 
sub-rule (1). 

(d) WJien a tube- well is constructed at private expense, or with the 
aid of a loaji from ^^overnment, for purposes of irrigation, the 
land Avhich benefits from the Avell shall be exempted from lia- 
bility to any such enhanced or additional assessment of land 
revenue as may be due to the existence of the Avell until the 
expiry of such period as may )>e considered by the Pinancial 
Commissioner to be sufficient to repay the land oAvner twice 
the cost of the Avell out of the additional net assets due to the 
existence of the well. The peiied tf exemption shall be such 
as mA.y be fixed from time to time. 

(-1) During the period of exemption specified in sub-rules (1) to (8) 
the land revenue assessment of the land irrigated by the well 
or tul)e-well shall not exceed the amount which would have 
l^een assessed had no neAV Avell been constructed or no old 
well repaired, and in particular no fixed lump assessment shall 
Ije imposed on the aa’^cU during the period of exemption. 

(5) For irrigation Avorks other than avoIIs or tube-AA’^ells, such as dams, 

reservoirs, Avater cuts, minor canals or canal distributaries, 
constructed or rejraired at private expense or with the aid 
of a loan from Government, exemptions similar to those alloAA’-ed 
for Avells under sub-rales (1) and (2) shall be granted. The 
period of such exemption shall be dete-mined in each case by 
the Settlement Officer, but no exemption for a period exceed- 
ing 10 years shall be granted Avithout the sanction of the 
Commissioner, or exceeding 20 years without that of the 
Financial Commissioner. 

(6) When a land-OAvner desires to secure an exemption from assessment 

on reclaimed Avaste laird in order 

Exemption of leolaimed compensate him for incurring 

waste lands. substantial expenditure on its re- 

clamation, he shall apply, before 
he commences the Avork, to the Financial Commissioner 
for such exemption, giving a description of the land 
to be reclaimed, the difficulties attending its reclamation, and 
• the sum proposed to be expended on reclamation operations. 
The Financial Commissioner shall, after making such enquiries 
as he deems necessaiy, decide as to whether any exemption 
shall be given. 

If the Financial Commissioner sanctions an exemption, he shall 
fix the maximum ponod of the exemption to be granted. At 
the close of reclamation operations, the Financial Commis- 
sioner, after verification of the actual amount expended on 
reclamation and the area reclaimed^ shall liy written order 
exempt the area reclaimed from assessment of land revenue 
for a period sufficient to reiml^urse the land-OAAmer to the extent 
of tAA'ice the sum expended on the reclamation operations, 
subject to the maximum limit previously fixed. 
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(7) Wlien land is reclaimed from waste wtli the aid of a loan gianted 

by Government, and is thereby brought under cultivation, 
the increase in value of jjroduce derived fi'om the imimovement- 
shall not be taken into account in revising the assessment of 
land revenue on the land until the expiration of a period of three 
years, reckoned from the beginning of the harvest first reaped 
after such reclamation , was effected.’*' 

(8) The periods of exemption specified in the above rules maj" for 

sufficient reasons be extended in particular cases with the sane 
tion of the Financial Commissioner. 

508. The scope of exemption. — In tracts where, as' in some of the west- 
ern and south-western districts, there is practically no assessment on land in its 
unirrigated aspect, the whole fixed assessment on well lands Ij'ing be3mnd 
the reach of river floods or canal water, i.e., cltalii-khalis lands should be 
remitted during the period of exemption. In the case of clialii-saUah and 
chahi-naliri lands the rates of assessment imposed for the period of ex- 
emption shall be as follows : — 

(a) where the land irrigated bj’- the well is situated within reach ct 

river floods, the sailab rate or rates, fixed or fluctuating, as the 
case may l)e, as sanctioned for the rime being : 

(b) where it is within reach of canal water, the vahri-kbalis rate or 

rates fixed or fluctuating, as the case may be, as sanctioned for 
the time being. 

Where m the tracts mentioned above there is no fixed assessment on 
well-irrigated lands, no rates other than sailab or naliri-kbalis rates as above 
sh ill be charged. 

597. Grant of exemption certificates at settlement. — When 
making a revision of assessment, the Settlement Officer should institute an 
enquiry as to what wells and other irrigation works are entitled to exemption 
under these rules, whether the owners applj’ for the exemption or not. 
This is one of those miscellaneous matters which may conveniently be dis- 
posed of earh'- in the settlement. In the course of any visit which he paj's 
to a village the settlement tahsildar can ascertain which are the works in 
respect of which anj'^ claim can be set up and make the simple enquiiy which 
such a claim involves. All the cases in an estate should be included in a 
single file in the form of a register. Any exemptions granted before settle- 
ment the terms of which will not expii-e before the new assessment is intro- 
duced should be included in the same statement, which should then be sub- 
mitted to the Settlement Officer lor orders. It will pi'ove embarrassing 
if' final orders as to all such exemptions have not been passed before the dis- 
tribution of the revenue over holdings is undertaken. The period of pro- 
tection should end vdth the agricultural j'ear, the full demand being imposed 
from the kharif harvest. In every case in which the Settlement Officer 
grants exemption he should give the land-owner a certificate specifying 
the well or other work on account of which it is granted, the date of its con- 
struction or repair, the term for wffiich the exemption will last, the land 

* This rule has been framed under section 11 of the I and Inprovenaent Loans Act, XIX of 

1883. 
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'which would otherwise have been assessed at irrigated rates, and the addi- 
tional demand to be imposed at the end of the period of exemption ; or, if 
the land is under fluctuating assessment, the certificate should state what 
the effect of the exemption will be under the system as sanctioned for the 
iiract.' 

508. Grant of certificates at other times. — When a well, tube-well, 
or other work is constructed or repaired during the currency of a 
settlement in such chcumstances as to entitle the owner to an exemption 
from assessment at irrigated rates, the Collector should make a special en- 
quiry and grant a certificate of exemption in accordance with the rules given 
in paragraph 505. If the exemption is to take effect immediately, for- ex- 
ample, when the work is a new well made to irrigate land formerly watered 
from a well which it has become impossible to repair, or is an existing well 
repah'ed, the certificate should state as nearty as may be all the particulars 
mentioned in paragraph 507, and in addition should show distinctly the 
amount of existing land revenue to be remitted, fixed, wherever possible, 
in even rupees. But, if the exemption is not to take effect till the next 
revision of assessment, as, for instance, where a new well is constructed to 
irrigate land under fixed assessment not assessed as well irrigated, there is 
no need to take action unless the owner of the well applies for a certificate. 
In such a case no entry should be made as to the area subject to the con- 
ce.«siori or the amount of the exemption. These particulars will be filled in 
by the Settlement Officer at the next reassessment. 

508. Latest statement of policy.— The latest statement of the policy 
of the Government of India regarding the assessment of land improvements 
is contained in a resolution of the Department' of Kevenue and Agriculture, 
No. G-i93-2, dated 24th May 1906. In the 8th paragraph the opinion is 
e.xpressed that the Punjab rules “ are sufficiently favourable.” 

510. Orders of 1852 as to assessment of orchards and plant- 
ations. — It will be convenient to notice here the orders relating to the lenient 
assessment of orchards and plantations. The lack of timber and fruit trees 
in the Punjab earlj" attracted attention, and among the remedial 
measures proposed by the Board of Administration and sanctioned by the 
Government of India was the provision “ that at each revision of the settle- 
ment the land under copse or planted with young trees shall not be sub- 
jected to assessment for the term of that settlement, if at the time of settle- 
ment it was not yielding a return, and when at any. future settle- 
ment it shall, be found to be productive, it shall still only be assessed accord- 
ing to the intiinsic qualities of the soil” (Board’s Circular No. 15 of 
1852). 

511. Rules of 1870 and 1875. — Still more liberal rules were issued in 
1870— 

“ Gardens and groves standing aA the time of settlement will be excluded 
from assessment on condition that, if the trees are cut down, or if they decay 
and are not immediately replaced by fresh plantations, the land shall at any 
future period be assessed to the payment of revenue at the village rate for 
.similar land 

“ Gardens and groves, in the vicinity of large towns, sadr stations and 
cantonments, and which consequently enjoy the advantage of a good 
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market for the sale of garden produce, or very extensive and profitable- 

groves elsewhere are not to be exempted entirety, but are to- 

be assessed at half village rates” (Financial Commissioner’s Book Cu’cular I 
of 1870). 

Further orders on the subject were passed in 1876. They do not apply 
to the assessment of compounds and gardens in civil Stations, which is. 
governed by the rules quoted in Appendix XV — 

“ During the assessment or reassessment of an estate plantations of 
timber trees and gardens of fruit trees of slow growth in which ordinary 
crops are not cultivated may be excluded from the assessable area, or exempt- 
ed from assessment for a portion of the term of settlement, or assessed at 
half the rate of assessment for land with similar advantages not under trees, 
according to circmnstances, subject to the condition that, if the land is sub- 
sequently brought under ordinaiy cultivation or cleared of trees, it shall be 
assessed at full rates. In the case of fruit trees, the term of exemption 
should be fixed with reference to the time which must elapse before the 
garden becomes profitable. The land for which such favourable terms are- 
given should not exceed 10 per cent, of the cultivated area of the estate, or, 
where the shares are held separately, of the share of the estate of which it 
forms part. Favourable terms need not be given for gardens of fruit trees 
which come to maturity speedity and yield an early return. But in no case 
should the rate of assessment for land under timber or fruit trees exceed 
the village rate for land with similar advantages not under trees” (Fin- 
ancial Commissioner's Book Circular X of 1-875). The last ])rovision has been 
modified to meet the case of gardens from which the owners derive large- 
profits. The existing rule, which was sanctioned in Punjab Government 
letter No. 201 , dated 22nd December 1898, is as follows : — 

“ The rate of assessment for land under timber or fruit trees should not 
ordinarily exceed the village rate for land Avith similar advantages not under 
trees ; but, Avhen the profits from fruit gardens AAdiich have been fully taken 
into account in the produce estimate greatly exceed the profits from land 
with similar acB^antages under zahii or other crops, the vSettlement Officer 
should not hesitate to take such gardens out of the general lachlt and assess 
them separately.” 

The condition that ordinary crops are not cultNated need not be taken 
too literally. When a mango groA’-e is young, a sparse crop of wheat is often 
grown under it, and the owner- of a garden should not be excluded from the 
benefit of the rules because he soaa's some fodder in it for the Avell bullocks.”^ 

512. Rules of 1882 as to timbeir plantations. — ^Later regulations 
allow the total exemption from assessment at anj^ time of land under timber- 
plantations — 

I. — The exemption may be for the whole term of settlement, or 
for 12 years if the settlement expires before 12 years from the 
date of exemption. 

*See Settlement Commissioner’s No. 28, dnted 7tli October 1882, and Financial Commis- 
sioner’s No.' 8291, dated 31st October 1882. 
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— The trees must be planted, not self-sown. 

Ill- — The plantation must be sufficiently thick to render the land’ 
which it covers imfit for cultivation. 

If this condition is at any time not fulfilled, the assessment will be 
reimposed at the rate fixed at settlement for the land. 

IV.- — With the consent of the Collector, land which has been freed 
from assessment under these rules may be cleared of trees and 
replanted without becoming liable to assessment under the 
previous rule, provided it is at once replanted. 

V.^ — In the case of land assessed to Government revenue which- 
shall hereafter be planted with timber trees no exemption 
shall be allowed, unless the sanction of the Collector shall 
have been obtained to the formation of the timber plant- 
ation. 

VI. — Collectors and Settlement Officers are responsible that no^ 
more than 10 per cent, of the cultivated area of any estate* 
or (when the shares are held separately) of the share of the 
estate, of which the plantation forms part, is exempted from 
assessment under the operation of these rules. 

VII. — At the expiration of the period of exemption fixed by the Settle 
ment Officer or Collector, or when the exemption becomes 
resumable owing to non-fulfilment of the conditions on which 
it was allowed, the Collector will impose the assessment re- 

' mitted at settlement or after settlement, reporting that he has 
done so in the manner prescribed for reporting lapses of revenue- 
free assignments. 

VIII. — A maiizaioar register of such exemptions should be kept up in 
each district office. 

If a Settlement Officer exempts land from assessment under these rules, 
he treats the land like a revenue-free plot and records in the settlement re- 
cord the assessment remitted and the amount and conditions of remission. 
If a Deputy Commissioner proposes to free land from assessment under the 
rules, he submits an application in a prescribed form. 

513. Remissions on account of injury done by roadside trees. — 

The extent to which the neighbourhood of trees planted along roads in- 
jures the crops sown in the adjoining fields is often very noticeable. Ee- 
missions of revenue were, fu'st made on this account in the case of Captain 
Wace’s Settlement of Jhelum. 

The present rules on the subject* are— 

1. Where the land adjoining a public road or canal is appreciably 
injured by the presence of trees on the side of the road or canal, the Settle- 
ment Officer maj'-, at his discretion, classify the land so‘ injured separately. 


*Pvm]'ab Government letter No. 30, dated 16th. February 1901. 



and in making the distribution of assessment over holdings treat it as not 
liable to assessment or charge it at a lower rate than land otherwise of similar 
■quality. 

2. The maximum. allowance to be made on this account is that up to a 
limit of 55 feet from the trunks of the trees the whole revenue of all unirrigat- 
ed land or half the revenue of all irrigated land may be remitted ; but it will 
be for the Settlement Officer to judge in each case whether so much allowance 
as this should be made. 

8. Should the area injured be sufficiently large to affect appreciably 
the gross assessment of the estate, the damage caused can be allowed for in 
fixing the total demand. 

4. In the case of land under fluctuating assessment the allowance made 
for failed crops will usually be sufficient to meet the case. 



CHAPTER XXX. — Assessment Reports. 

514. Assessment report. — A Settlement Officer must obtain the 
sanction of Government through the Financial Commissioner to his method 
-of assessTnent [section 50 (2) of Act XVII of 1887]. He embodies his proposals 
in an assessment report \Vhich he sends to the Commissioner, who forwards 
• it with this own remarks to the Financial Commissioner. It is important 
that the submission of the report to the Financial Commissioner should not 
be delayed, and in no case should a Commissioner keep it pending for more 
than one month, after the expiry of the period allowed in paragraph 514-A 
for the submission of representations or objections to the asst ssment proposals 
as published by the Settlement Officer. Unless the Commissioner has him- 
self conducted a settlement, he is not expected to scrutinize the net assets 
' estimates derived from cash and kind rents, but may confine his attention to^ 
general considerations bearing on ‘the pitch of the proposed assessment such 
as are dealt with in Chapter XXIIJ. 

The Commissioner should arrange with the Settlement Officer, shortly 
after his settlement is begun, the approximate dates on which he is to have 
his assessment reports ready, and the dates thus arranged should be intimated 
to the office of the Financial Commissioner. 

The Settlement Officer should send a copy of each assessment report 
as soon as it is printed to the Deputy Con missioner as well as to the Commis- 
sioner of the division. Any remarks which the Deputy Commissioner has to 
make should be communicated to the Commissioner within one month of the 
receipt by him of the report. 

514-A. Abstract of assessment proposals to be published. — 
After the Settlement Officer’s report has been prepared, and before it is for- 
warded to the Commissioner, a brief abstract will be prepared and translated 
into the vernacular embodying (1) a short explanation of the division of the 
iahsil or other tract under assessment into assessment circles ; (2) the main 
data on which the true net assets estiinate is usualty based, actual 
and assumed commutation prices, rates of yield, rntes oi rent in cash or kind, 
average total areas cultivated and matured, deductions allowed for expenses 
of cultivation, menials’ dues. etc., the value of land as disclosed b}’’ sales 
aird mortgages, the one fourth net assets rates proposed and the theoretical 
result they would bring out ; (S) the general considerations on which the 
pitch and amourrt of the total actual assessment proposed to be taken are 
based, i.c., the increase in resources through irrigation, exterrsion of cultiva- 
tion, rise in prices, miscellaneous income, etcr . ; (4) the assessment actually 
proposed ard the actual average revenue rates proposed for adoption in 
framing village assessments, with such brief explanations as may be 
necessary, including tire clear proviso that there is no guarantee that any 
particular estate will be ultimately assessed at the exact rates proposed. 

Copies of this abstract will be supplied by post to all Zaildars, Sufedposhes, 
headmen, and organizations-of land-owners of the area concerned, to non- 
ofPcial members of the District Board and elected members of the Punjab 
Legislative Council rejn'esenting the said area. A period of thirty days from 
the date of posting will be allowed within which any revenue-pajmr or group of 
-revenue-payers or occupancy tenants may make a represfntation or objec- 
tion to the proposed assessment to the Settlement Officer, who will consider 
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any such representations or objections and ^vill then forward them, with his. 
views thereon, together with the report, to the Commissioner. 

515. Each report should deal with assessment of a tahsil. — The 

assessment proposals for a whole tahsil should usually be included in a single 
report. If a smaller area, such as one assessment circle, is dealt with, the 
Settlement Officer loses the advantage of comparing chcle with circle, and 
inequality of treatment may ensue. The multiplication of reports is in itself 
a great eA’il, considering the number of hands through which each has to pass 
before final orders are obtained. It is as a rule unwise, on the other hand,, 
to attempt to deal with more than one tahsil at a time. 

516. Reports should be brief- — It needs some art to make an as- 
sessment report full without being lengthy-. But the first requisite is not art,. 
but a firm grasp of the assessment problem and of the facts which, in the parti- 
cular case under discussion, supply the key to unlock it. A man can only 
expound plainl}’’ and briefly matters of which he has a clear understanding.. 
A Settlement Officer will be able to keep his report within a moderate com- 
pass if he fixes his eyes on those points which have a definite and important 
bearing on the assessment, and refuses to turn aside to minor issues or the 
discussion of general questions of policy. The broader and simpler the argu- 
ments advanced in support of the proposed rates, the more likely are they 
to produce conviction. The main lines of the new assessment throughout 
the district will often be settled by the orders passed on the first tahsil report,, 
and later reports need only refer briefl.y to some subjects which had to be- 
fully dealt with in the first. 

517. Contents of assessment reports. — It is not desirable that an}' 
model should be rigidly followed. But at the same time it is an advantage 
that these reports should be framed on the same general lines and treat the 
topics with which they deal in the same order. A rough scheme for an 
assessment report is therefore gh'en in Appendix XTI. The statistical 
statements should, as far as possible, be confined to those prescribed for the 
revenue registers, with the addition of a rainfall statement, a net assets esti- 
mate based on hatai and zabti rents, and, where cash rents are sufficiently 
common, a statement of normal rents. In compiling assessment returns from 
the registers, the information which the latter contain may be condensed 
to any extent that appears convenient. It is. for example, unnecessaiy 
to give details for every j^ear of the expiring settlement Separately. Quin- 
quennial or decennial averages are sufficient. The crop statements need only 
give figures for years whoso harvests are made -the basis of the produce esti- 
mate. But it is useful to supplement this Avith a statement giving for each 

' year since settlement the soAvn, failed, and harvested areas without any detail 
of crops. It Avill often be found com'enient in the body of the report to throw 
information on some matters into tabular form, and to summarize in this 
way the leading results of some of the statistics set forth in the general returns. 
But all such tables should be very short. At least one small-scale map show- 
ing the chief physical features of the tahsil and the former and present assess- 
ment circles should accompany the report. Some other matters as, for 
example, the distribution of agricultural tribes or the water level in different 
parts of the tahsil may, with advantage, be graphically shown in maps.. 
A glossary of A^ernacular terms used ii^ the report must be supplied. 



CHAPTER XXXI. — Distribution of Revenue over Estates and. 

Announcement of new Jamas. 

518_. Determination of village jamas —A Settlement OiScer need 
not tiWiiit orders on his assessment report before distributing the demand over 
estates. He can make bis village assessments on the assumption that bis- 
proposed circle rates will be sanctioned, and can complete bis remarks in each 
village notebook by entei-ing the sum at which he has fixed the revenue, and 
stating at the same time the calculations employed in working it out and the 
reason bj”^ which it is justified. But he must await the orders of Government 
on his assessment proposals before making any announcement of the now 
jamas. As soon as thej’’ are received the Settlement Officer can make any 
additions or alterations which have become necessary in the notebooks, and 
can draw up the “ ordei\determining the assessment proper for each estate ” 
requii-ed by section 51 (1) of the Land Bevenue Act of 1887 and Land' 
Eevenue rule 29 in Part E of Appendix I. 

519. Announcement of village jamas- — When the village jamas 
have been finality settled, the}’ should be imposed within a margin od three 
per cent, either waj' of the sanctioned amount for each assessment circle 
(see Land Eevenue rule 20 in part E of Appendix I). IVlien everything is ready,, 
the headmen and other persons interested should be summoned to attend at 
some convenient place, and informed of the assessments imposed. At the 
same time the lamhardars of each estate should be given a memorandum 
showing what their village will have to pay in future, with any further parti- 
culars deemed necessary.* Till the Land Revenue Act of 1887 was passed the 
headmen signified their acceptance of the assessment by signing or affixing 
their seals to a tender of engagement {darlrhwasi malg^izan). The old 
^rroeedure had the merit of marking the fact that the land revenue is rrot a 
tax. The harvest from which the neAv demancls will take effect should be 
stated to the land-owners and noted in the memoranda handed to their head- 
men. No definite announcement as to the term of the new settlement must 
be made (paragraph 498). 

520. Petitions and appeals against assessment. — Within thir ty 
days after the date on rvhich the neAv yo^rro^are given out, any land-OAvnery 
arrd, in the case of assigned laird revenue, the assignee also, may present a 
petition to the Settlement Officer praying him to reconsider “ the amount, 
form or conditions ” of the particular village assessments in Avhich he is 
interested, and in passing orders the Settlement Officer must record his reasons 
for granting or refusing the request (section 52 of Act XYII of 1887). Any 
person affected ly the neAV assessment, Avhether as land-OAvnef or assignee, 
may appeal to the Commissioner against the order determining its amount or 
against a subsequent order rejecting a petition for reconsideration (section. 
13). The period of limitation in either case is sixty days (section 14). 

521. Refusal of land-owners to become liable. — Within ninety 
days of the announcement of the assessment of his village any land-cAA-ner or 
land-OAvners, Avho AA’Ould be indmdually or collectWely responsible for more 
than half the iama. may give notice to the Settlement Officer of his or their 


*See rule 30 in Part E of Appeudix I. 
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refusal to accept liability for its payment (section 55). Fortunately such 
action on the part of proprietors is now rare. If the Settlement Officer has 
already rejected a petition for reconsideration, he can only warn the land- 
owners of the consequences of their repusancy, and, if they persist in it, ask 
the Collector to take possession of the estate (section 55). It may then be 
managed direct or made over to a farmer on such conditions as the 
Financial Commissioasr miy smctioa ; the term in either case must not 
exceed fifteen years, and at the end of it the estate may be reassessed 
(section 7G). While it is under direct management or farmed, the rights 
of the land-owners are in abeyance, but they are entitled to an allowance of 
from 5 to 10 per cent., as the Financial Commissioner may determine, of the 
net income which Government derives from it (section 55). 

52Z. Daiailsd village asssssmanl statement. — A.s soon as possible 
after giving out the iawas the Settlement Officer should submit the “ detailed 
village assessment statement ” (see Appendix XVII) for the approval of the 
Commissioner. In every case in which the existing demand is lowered, or 
in which the assessment of an estate differs by more than 20 per cent, from that 
brought out by the application of the sanctioned rates, the reason should be 
explained in the last column. As regards other estates, no remarks are 
requhed. It is recognized that a Settlement Officer will usually find it neces- 
sary to go freely abosm and below circle rates in his village assessments, 
He should, however, submit with the statement a note showing the'principles 
on which lie has proceeded'in distributing the total assessment of the circle 
over the different estates, the extent to which he has found it necessary to 
depart from the circle rates in assessing individual villages, and the manner " 
in which he has treated different parts of the circle. The Commissioner 
may withhold his sanction to the detailed village assessment statement till 
hie has disposed of any appeals, or till he is satisfied that none are likely 
to be presented. The Commissioner communicates his sanction to the de- 
tailed village assessment statement to the Settlement Officer in a letter 
in which the amount of the new demand is stated. He at the same time calls 
for the statements mentioned in Appendix XVIII. These statements are 
forwarded by the Settlement Officer to the Commissioner who, after checking 
them in his office with the detailed village assessment statement, forwards 
them to the Financial Commissioner for record in his office. 

523. Special report regarding • progressive assessments. — Any 
action which it is proposed to take in the wa}”" of deferring part of the en- 
hancement to a future date should have been fully explained in the assess- 
ment report. Progressive assessments which are distinctly covered by the 
orders passed on it by Government need not be separately reported for sanc- 
tion. In such cases it is enough to note in the detailed village assessment 
statement both the initial and the final demand and to show in the remarks 
column the steps by which the full demand will be reached. Any progressive 
assessments which do not fall clearly within the scope of the orders received 
must be specially reported to the Financial Commissioner and their announce- 
ment must be deferred till sanction is received. The form to be used is that 
prescribed for the detailed village assessment statement, and a full explan- 
ation of the necessity of the measure must be given in the covering letter. 



CHAPTER XXXII. — Distribution of the Revenue ovei’ Holdings 

524. Estate assessed, and not holding or field. — According tu 
the land revenue policy of North-Western India the estate, and not the hold- 
ing or the field, is the unit of assessment, and all its land-owners are ultimately 
responsible for the payment of the revenue imposed upon it. But each indivi- 
dual proprietor is primarily hable for the quota of the revenue properly 
chargeable on his own holding (section 61 of the Land Revenue Act of 
1887;, and the sum at vbich each holding is rated is shown in the jamahandi. 
In practice the joint responsibility of all the land-owners in an estate or in 
one of its sul^-divisions or faUia has very rarely to be enforced. 

525. rmpcrtEnce of distributicn ever holdings.- — A good distri-- 
bution of the demand over holdings (iachh or lafriT;) is of greater importance- 
to the individual land-owners than the amount of the gross assessment of the 
estate.* According to the theorj'- in favour when our early settlements 
were made, the former was a matter to be left entirely to the proprietors. 
It is a significant fact that neither “ Thomason’s Directions ” nor the Land 
Revenue Act of 1871 and the rules under it contain a word as to the manner 
in vhich the haclth should be made. It would be a mistake to infer from this- 
that Settlenjent Cfl cers paid no attention to the subject, but it is a fa.ct 
that the matter vas left mmcb more in the hands of subordinates than is 
now thought desirable. 

526. Close supervision now required. — Ihe changes of the past 
fifty years have, to a considerable extent, disintegrated village ecmir unities.. 
Freedom of transfer introduced many alien elcnents, and ancestral or cus- 
tomary shares agree for less than fmmerl 3 vith the facts of j cssession. The 
distribution of the revenue according to shares, once so comm.cn, has fallen 
into disrepute. It is impcssihlc in these dajs to get land-ovners to agree to- 
changes of possession vhich would be necessary in order to make each man’s 
actual holding agree even roughly .with his share. The utmost they are 
likel.y to accept is a provision that, if the common lands are divided, the 
original share which each man held in the estate shall he adopted as the 
measure of his right in these lands. At the same time the old rough-and- 
ready rule, where shares were not followed, of spreading the revenue over the 
cultivated area by n:eans of a'single rate without regard to distinctions of soils, 
or classes of land {sarsari j-aria) has ceased to be popular, except in tracts 
where the conditions of agriculture are exceedingly simjple. It was justified 
on the assumption that each land-owner had a fam share of irrigated and 
unirrigated land and of each kind of soil. It may be found that it never 
really was so, but that the m.ore powerful men, who had secured the 
best lands for themselves, had sufficient influence to obtain the adoption of 
a method of distribution favourable to their own interests. Even if the original 


♦See remarks of Mr. Thorburn, Commissioner of Eawaijjindi, -nith reference to the assess- 
ment of the Raya labsil in the Revenue Proceedings for J anuary 1894 — 

“ The best Settlement Cffcer is he who Ircws 1 is "^’iHaf es lest, mho assesses on full local 
kncelecige, aid wio, alui arECHDcrt. si j eivifcs and authoritatively controls the internal. 
iachh well Ly well, and, if necessary, field by field.” 
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■distribution Avas fair, unjust partitions of the common land or trans- 
fers of the better lands to alien purchasers or mortgagees ma}'- have made 
an all-round rate on culth»^ation grossly unfair. An increased feeling of in- 
dependence or disunion, Avhichever aa'o are pleased to call it, ma}^ also lead 
the people to insist on a more detailed system of distribution than Avas once 
accepted AAuthout demm-. The result of these influences has been an increased 
■demand for differential rates on soils or classes of land, and the necessity of 
much closer supervision and greater interference by the Settlement Officer ■ 
than Avas formerly deemed requisite. 

527. Provisions of Land Revenue Act and of rules under it. — 

Section 56 (1) of the present Land BeA'enue Act (XVII of 1887) requires 
the Settlement Officer, before the first instalment of the neAA* assessment 
becomes due, to issue “ an order distributing it over the seA'eral holdings 
■comprised in the estate, and make and publish a, record of its distribution.” 
This order forms part of the standing record. Eule 23 of the Land Eevenue 
Eules framed under section 60 (b) Avhieh bears on this point vdll be found in 
Appendix I, Part E. It proAudes that m deciding the method of the neAv 
distribution regard shall be had to the former usage and to the wishes of the 
land-OAvners so far as may be practicable and equitable, and prescribe the 
■contents and method of publication of the record referred to in section 56(1). 
The rule Avisel^'^ enters mto feAv details. Each officer aaoII adoi^t the procedure 
and form of record which he finds most convenient, subject of course in 
the case of the latter to his giving in it all the information which the rule 
requires. The folloAving paragraphs are merely intended to give some hints 
in connection AAith this branch of Avork. 

528. How far work connected with bachh can be undertaken 
before jamas are given out. — The proper time for settling finally the 
method of the neAA^ distribution is after the giving out of the reAUsed jow 2 a, but a 
great deal of preparatory Avork may be done before the announcement of the 
revenue. The naib-talisildar has already during record work discussed 
AAuth the land-oAvners the method of distribution, and at final attest- 
ation has prepared the tarilia bachh file (paragraph 293). Einal orders 
Avill not -be passed on this file tiU the new assessment is annoimced and 
the zamindars have had an opportunity of reconsidering their former 
decision Avhen they know Avhat demand has to be paid, but the 
Settlement Officer may assume that the prox)osed method aauII stand 
so far as it decides Avhether the distribution will be by shares or on 
possession, and so far as it regulates the treatment of joint holdings.and mort- 
gagees and cognate subjects. He should therefore proceed to utilize the 
time which must elapse between the completion of record work and the an- 
nouncement of .the neAv jamas by preparing th e detailed holding to holding 
bacilli statement. Opposite each reA'^e nue-payer’s name should be shown 
(paragraph 544) the' area or share according as the proposed bachh is on 
possession or by shares, for the assessment on which the land-OAvner will 
be responsible and it will usually be best to record the areas with the de- 
tails of soil classification shoAvn in the jainabandi whether or not the distribu- 
tion is to be by soils. No form is prescribed for 'this statement, but columns 
should be provided for the information required by rule 23 (2) (a) in\Part E 
of Appendix I. The columns showing the demand resulting from the new bachh 
:and the cesses will be left blank, and aaTII be filled in after the demand has 
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been announced. For this final portion of the work also a good deal of pre- 
paration can be done. The calculation of the demand on each holding will 
be much simplified if calendars are got ready beforehand showing how, ac- 
cording to the proposed method of distribution, Es. 100 or any other selected 
sum will fall per higha or hisiva, ghumao or Mnal of each class of soil. If 
the existing demand is a multiple of Es. 100 or Es. 60, the Settlement 
Officer may go even further, and, if he feels reasonably sure that the method 
of distribution proposed at final attestation will not be altered when the new 
•demand is announced, he may find it a good plan to work out the effect of 
it on the existing demand, showing in pencil in the ni'isl bachh the effect it 
would give for eachholding. ^^ffien the new demand is announced, the revenue 
of each holding can then be altered proportionately and inked in. The 
Settlement Officer must be prepared to find that in some cases much of this 
prehminary work will have to be discarded if the zmnindars on hearing the 
new demand abandon or alter the method of distribution devised at final 
-attestation. E the Settlement Officer has laid out his work properly, all 
questions regardmg protective leases should have been settled, and all orders 
on revenue-free holdings either passed b3di imself, or, where higher sanction 
was necessary, received from the Financial Commissioner before the bachh 
work is taken in hand. 

529. Discussion of bachb at time of announcement of new jamas. — 

'The Settlement Officer, when he gives out the new revenue of the village, should 
inform the land-owners of the former system of distribution and of the system 
proposed by them at time of final attestation of the records and should dis- 
•cuss with them briefly the propriety of adhering to' either of these methods 
with or vdthout modification or of adopting ah entirely new method. He will 
usually find that little alteration is proposed in the system devised at final 
attestation if the matter was then carefully enquhed into, but, if the land- 
owners have any hesitation as to the method to be adopted, they should be 
allowed some time to talk over the matter among themselves. If the Settle- 
ment Officer adopts this plan, he must be prepared to spend a fortnight in 
giving out the jamas of a tahsil, instead of a single day. At the preliminary 
discussion the division of the revenue between sub-dhdsions or faitis, if 
such exist in the estate, should be specially considered. If, for exampl6, 
each patti has hitherto been paying a definite fraction of the revenue, an 
inspection of the bachh record will show prett}'- clearly whether the distribu- 
tion by fixed shares can with advantage be maintained. Changes may have 
occurred through the unequal development of the resources of the different 
patiis, through river action, or through transfers, which make the traditional 
division of the liability no longer suitable. But it is quite possible that the 
land-owners may in some cases elect to use somewhat different rates in distri- 
buting the revenue of different patiis, rather than break up an arrangement 
of old standing. There may be reasons, of which they are the best judges, 
which make a division by shares fairer than it appears on the surface. Defi- 
ciency of area may be made up for by the possession of better land. Settle- 
^ment officials are apt to look too much to quantity and too httle to quahty. 
In all proceedings connected with the bachh, symmetry should without hesi- 
tation be sacrificed to convenience or even of prejudice, except where the 
method of distribution proposed is practically unjust to some of the persons 
interested. 
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530. Final determination as to 'method of distribution.— Cases 
in wliich the method of distribution cannot be finally determined when the 
demand is announced or when the Settlement Officer first discusses the matter 
with the land-owners will sometimes arise. In these cases the settlement 
tahsildar should be directed to visit the estate or its neighbourhood, after 
allowing a few days to elapse, in order to discuss the haclih with the land-owners 
and report to the Settlement Officer their wishes and his own proposals. 
When agreement has been reached, or, in case of dispute, when the settlement 
tahsildar has made up his own mind as to the proper course to fol- 
low, it will be well to fill in in pencil against each holding the columns of 
the record which are intended to show the rate or method of distribution 
and the new revenue, and to announce the latter holding by holding to 
the people. Neither they nor the Settlement Officer can reallj’’ judge of 
the propriety of what is proposed unless the old and new demand for each 
holding can be compared. The owners may, with good reason, reject en- 
tirely a method of distribution which they at first declared suitable when 
they see how it w6rks out in practice. If there are disputes, which the settle- 
ment tahsildar has been unable to compose, he should inform the contending 
parties of a date on which they may attend before the Settlement Officer, 
and should note the fact that he has done so on the file. The good working 
of the assessment may very largely depend on the patience with which the 
Settlement ifficer investigates such disputes and examines the details of the 
bachh record. When his orders have been passed, any necessary changes 
in the record can be made and the entries can be completed in ink. A paper 
should then be given to each shareholder showing the old and new revenue 
and cesses of his holding. It may be expected that after this has been done- 
some fresh disputes will arise, and these in the last resort must be decided by 
the Settlement Officer. 

531. Subsidiary instructions. — In hachh rates fractions of pies 
should never be used. Where rates can conveniently be stated in even annas, 
this should be done ; where this is not feasible, fractions of an anna less than 
J should be avoided as far as possible. Except when land is of great value, 
one-quarter of a kanal or higha, as the case may be, is the lowest area of 
which account need be taken, where the ghvviaos or the zamindan higha 
equal to ths of an acre is the measure of area entered in the land revenue 
records. Three or four marlas or hisuas may be reckoned as | hanal and J 
higha, respectively, and 2 marlas or hmias may be disregarded. "tATiere the 
shahjahani higha, equal to |ths of an acre, is used, it may sometimes be re- 
qui^ite to take account of single hiswas. It is not necessary that the rates 
ap])lied to the areas should bring out the new revenue of the estate exactly. 
A difference of a rupee or two either way will not matter. It may be arranged 
that the excess shall be credited to, or the deficiency taken fiom, the malha, 
or the deficiency may be thrown upon some common holding. The total 
demand from each holding, both revenue and cesses, should be stated in 
rupees, annas and pice. No coin lower than 1 pice need be recognized. 

532. * * H. * ♦ 

533. Cesses- — Cesses should be distributed in the following way. The 
whole sum due having been reckoned, it should be ascertained how many 
pies per rupee of revenue must be levied in order to yield this sum, and the- 
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'Cesses chargeable to each holding should then be entered without any. detail . 

It is enough to distribute cesses under different heads in the village totals. 

534. Order under section 56 (1) of the Land Revenue Act and 
Lachh file. — The order required by section 56 (1) of the Land Eevenue 
Act should describe briefly, the former method of distribution, that which 
lhas now been adopted, and the reasons which make it suitable. Any ob- 
jections made and the decisions passed with reference to them may be shortly 
noticed. The original order should be placed with the standing record, and. 

■a copy of it should be the last paper in the bacilli file. The file should be 
preserved in the village bundle in the district kanungo's office. 

535. Petitions for reconsideration of bachh and appeals. — 

Any person affected by the record of the distribution of the revenue 
•over holdings may, -within thirty days of its publication, request the Settle- 

S ent Officer to reconsider it, and ia passing orders the latter must give his 
^ asons for granting or rejecting the petition (section 57 of the Land Bevenue 
Act). As a matter of fact, a Settlement Officer should be ready to look into 
•any complaint with reference to the badlih, which is not on the face of it .un- 
reasonable, at any time before settlement operations are closed. An appeal 
from an order made under section 57 lies to the Commissioner, and a further 
appeal from his finding to the Financial Commissioner (section 58). 

536. Plots excluded from bachh. — Some further remarks may be 
added on questions which arise in making a distribution of revenue over - 
Tioldings. There may be some plots such as petty land revenue assignments 
Tvhich have been resumed so far as Government is concerned or fields cul- 
tivated by village menials which the proprietors may wish to exclude 
-altogether from the bachh. The revenue which these plots would pay spread 
-over the remaining holdings -will not add appreciably to the burden which 
•any land-o-wner has to bear, and, if the feeling in the community in favour of 
•exempting them from assessment is practically unanimous, the opposition 
•of a few objectors may be overruled. 

537.’ Care required in rating of well lands. — The most difficult 
■question for decision in the bachh proceedings is usually the rating of wells. 
There is no matter wherein the views of officials and the wishes of the people 
■are more likely to disagree, and as to which greater deference should be paid 
to the latter. It is a common experience that the land-o-wners refused to 
draw in the bachh any such wide distinction between well lands and un- 
irrigated lands as has been made in the sanctioned assessment rates. Daily 
■experience has sho-wnmen who till their own fields exactly where the shoe 
•pinches, and they do not look so much, as officials are apt to do, to the rich 
•results of well irrigation -without considering sufficiently the expense and 
risks involved. The great difference in the capacity of weUs calls for much 
-care in distribution work. Their value varies with their age and condition, 
the depth from which water is dra-wn, the character of the water-bearing 
:stratum, the sweetness or brackishness of the water, the nearness or distance 
'of the well from the village site, the number of the oxen employed upon it, 
and the quality of the land it irrigates. Such of these causes as affect the 
■extent bf land which is watered can be roughly gauged by excerpting from 
iihe harvest inspection, returns -a. statement of the average area irrigated hy 
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each ■'ivell in the past three or four years, and such a statement is of great: 
assistance m making the hachh. But the nature of the crops raised must 
also be considered. In one part of the estate it may be usual to concentrate- 
irrigation on a small acreage of rich crops : in another it may bo spread over 
a large area of ordinary crops. Too much importance should not be attached 
to the existence of Iavo persian wheels or two buckets. If the shareholders 
are numerous, this may be more an arrangement for the convenient use of 
the well than a means of increasing its irrigating capacity. The people 
should be freel}' consulted, and they maj' be invited to classify them v/ells 
with or without the aid of arbitrators. In Gujranwala it was found that 
in large estates vdth sixty or seventy wells as many as eight or ten classes 
were wanted, while an instance is quoted of a -s-illage with eighty-one wells- 
grouped in twelve classes with rates ranging from Ee. 1-1-0 to Ks. 9-9-0 
per acre.* A separate assessment of each well may sometimes be preferable 
to an attempt to dh’ide them into classes. 

538. Chief methods of rating well lands. — There are three principal’ 
ways of rating wells in the baclih — 

(fl) applying irrigated rates to the chalii fields. These rates will 
not necessarily be uniform over the whole village area. 

(b) By rating the land separately and imposing a lump sum in ad- 

dition as ahiana or water-advantage revenue. 

(c) By putting a lump sum on the well area. 

Under the second plan it is natural to divide the ahiana among the- 
owners according to their shares in the well. The fact that this cannot be- 
done where the fii’st plan is adopted is a serious disadvantage. It is, in fact, 
only suitable where the land attached to a well and the well water are owned' 
in approximately equal shares. The second plan is generally the most con- 
venient m itself, but, if its adoption would be an innovation it is well to con- 
sider whether it will seriously disturb the former distribuition of the revenue 
between holding and holding. This may be tested by trying its effect in one- 
or two estates. To change the former system of distribution without the 
consent of the majority of the people is a course which should not be adopted, 
except on the ground that it is the only waj'’ of making an equitable distri- 
bution. The Settlement Officer should communicate to' the settlement 
tahsildar the amount at which he calculates the ahiana of the whole estate, 
and tell him to distribute this sum over the wells in accordance with the aver- 
age area of crops watered from each as sho^vn in the statement referred to 
in paragraph 385. The figures thus worked out are only intended to help the 
land-owners to make a proper distribution, and to enable the settlement 
officials to defeat anj^ attempt to put an unfair share of the ahiana on part- 
icular wells, those, for example, which are revenue free or owned by oc- 
cupancy tenants paying at revenue rates with the addition of amalihana. 
The tahsildar should bo warned that the people may change the total amount 
of ihQ ahiana or its distribution over the wells. They may have good reasons 
for doing the latter. They may, for example, be able to show that a well has 
been purposely thrown out of gear during settlement, or that another was 
in a bad state or not fully yoked in some of the j'^ears on which the average- 


*Sir Michael COwj-er's Settlement Report of Gujranwala, paragraph 70. 
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has been struck, but is now efficient ; or, on the other hand,t hat a well has 
recently broken down either wholly or partially. It will rarely be wise to 
put anything like a full ahiana on disused wells, even though they are 
capable of being worked. But each case must be judged on its merits. 
The lands included in well areas may in themselves be of better quality 
than the purely barani lands. When this is the case, it is quite right, if the- 
people wish it, to put a heavier dry rate on the former than on the latter. 
The third plan does not differ in practice very much from the second. In 
many parts of the west and south-west of the Punjab a well with the lands 
attached to it is virtually a separate estate, and there is little or no, barani 
cultivation outside well limits. Where this state of things prevails, the third 
plan is suitable, and the Settlement Officer may find that he must in fact assess 
each well separately. 

539. Difficulty where persons irrigate from wells in which they 
have no share. — Puzzling questions arise when it is found that some 
of the fields regularly watered belong to persons who have'no share in the well 
itself. In Jullundur such fields were, as a rule, assessed in the bachh at irri- 
gated rates, though their owner objected, if the irrigation dated from the 
previous settlement, or if the well-owner got water from another well in which 
the objector had a share ; otherwise they were treated as dry, especially 
if the area was small.* In Kamal-Ambala where the abiana plan of distribu- 
tion was adopted, the well-owners were asked whether they agreed to allow 
the irrigation to continue till the next settlement. If they consented, the 
abiana was shared by all the irrigators, but, if they declined, only such of the 
irrigators as had a right to the well water were made responsible for its 
payment.! 

540. Differential rating of soils. — When the people ask for a 
differential rating of soils in the bachh, even though separate assessment rates 
have only been framed for classes of land, their wishes should usually be 
respected. The settlement tahsildar must then go over the area of the estate 
and make a fresh classification. The work need not, as a rule, take long, as- 
soils usually lie in blocks. • 

541. Jagirdar’s sir lands. — ^The cultivated lands owned by a jagirdar 
{sirjagir) should be treated in the bachh as they would be treated if owned by a 
member of the village brotherhood. If they are of exceptional quality, 
they may be rated differently from other lands of the same class, but not 
otherwise. 

542. Old and new culturable waste.— Even when no assessment 
has been imposed by the Settlement Officer on new or old culturable waste, 
the people may wish to put a portion of the' demand upon them. They may 
even ask that at least such part of the banjar jadid and Itadim as is included' 
in separate proprietary holdings shall be treated exactly like cultivated 
land. Cases of this sort must be dealt with on their merits. It will often 
be fair to rate jadid like cultivated land and to put a lighter rate on old 
waste. Jagirdars sometimes own blocks of grazing land (birs) which are 
much more valuable than the ordinary pasturage of the village. It is fair 

*Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report of JuUimdur, page 176. 

fKamal-Ambala Settlement Report, paragraph. 36, 
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•enough to assess such lands on their merits. But much will depend on the 
assessment, if any, which they have hitherto borne. Any course should he 
avoided which might lead assignees to suspect with the smallest show of 
reason that an attempt was being made to reduce the value of their grants 
by indirect methods. 

543. The common land of the village. — ^Part of the village common 
land may be found to be in the separate possession of individual land-owners 
who cultivate it themselves or through tenants, and part may be tilled by 
tenants who pay rent to the brotherhood as a whole. It is well to include in 
the bacilli all cultivated common land. It must not be assumed that the 
profits of the common land really are fairly divided among the shareholders, 
and that each may properly be made liable for the share which he would 
obtain if a partition took place. 

544. Entry of new revenue and cesses in final jamabandi. — 

The revenue and cesses payable by each shareholder according to the new 
bacilli should be entered against his holding in the detailed jamabandi which 
forms part of the standing record. If that is a jamabandi drawn up before 
-the announcement of the revised demand, it will already show the revenue 
and cesses payable for the particular year to which it relates. In that case 
the new revenue and cesses may be written in red ink below the old. It is 
a good plan to enter in the bacilli record and jamabandi against each man’s 
holding not only its assessment, but also any sums payable on account of any 
joint holdings in which he has a share. In this way the whole amount 
due from each proprietor can be seen at a glance. The sum payable on ac- 
count of each holding should be noted, and also the total for all holdings. 
The new demand should not be entered in ihQ jamabandi tiU the period within 
which objections (paragraph 535) may be made has elapsed and aU ap- 
plications have been disposed of. 

545. Revision of settlement bachh.-r-Section 56 (2) of the Land 
Eevenue Act provides that the Collector may at any time for sufficient 
reason revise the settlement bacilli. It is not desirable that a power of this 
sort should be often exercised, but circumstances may arise when it may 
usefully be put in force (see, for example, paragraph 438). In the case of 
progressive enhancements it will not be necessary for the Collector to make a 
iresh distribution as successive portions of the demand which have been 
deferred become due. It is the duty of the Settlement Officer in introducing 
the new assessment to announce and distribute over holdings the demand 
which will finally be reached, and the five years’ reductions should be given by 
temporarily reducing the demand on each holding by so many annas in the 
rupee. The Settlement Officer should use this power so as to ensure that 
after five or ten years each village wiU be paying approximately its fair 
share of the total aassessment sanctioned for the circle, and he should show 
•on the baclili file for each holding the demand due at each enhancement. 



CHAPTER XXXni.-CIosing Operations. 

546. Incorporation of new assessment in land revenue roll.— 

"When the distribution of the demand over holdings has been finished, it is 
possible to state exactly the portions of the revenue of each estate due to 
Government (hliaJsa) and, to assignees (j^gir), respectively, and the amount of 
the abatements to be made on account of protective leases. The figures in 
the 10th of the statements in the village notebooks can then be filled in 
and measures can be taken for the incorporation of the new assessments in 
the district land revenue roll. The latter operation demands great care if 
confusion and the possibility of loss are to be avoided. Instructions on the 
subject will be found in Appendix XVIII. 

547. Recovery from jagirdars of cost of assessment. — It has been 
the rule in the Punjab to require japirdars to contribute to the cost of assessing 
the estates whose revenue is assigned to them. Accordingly section 148 (1) 
of the Land Eevenue Act of 1887 provides that “ when land of which the 
land revenue has been assigned in whole or in part is reassessedj the assignee 
shall be liable to pay such a share of the cost of making the reassessment as 
the Financial Commissioner may determine to be just.” As soon as the new 
assessments have been distributed over holdings the Settlement Officer 
should send a statement of the amounts to be recovered to the Commissioner 
for transmission to the Fioancial Commissioner. The orders on the subject 
will be found in Appendix XIX. 

548. Custody of standing records. — As the operations in each tahsil 
are finished its standing records should all be deposited in the office of the dis- 
trict hanungo. Patwaris should have complete copies of these records 
for the estates in their chrcles, including a copy of the village map. This 
latter copy 'vvill be on cloth. An exact fair copy of the village map as filed 
with the standing records will also be kept in the tahsil^ this copy being 
made on country mapping sheets’. Instructions regarding the above copies 
are contained in paragraph 20 of Appendix VII. 

549. Transfer of correspondence, &c., to district office. — 

Before the settlement is concluded the correspondence which has occurred 
in connection with it should be examined, ephemeral papers destroyed, and 
the rest arranged and handed over to the Deputy Commissioner. It is a 
good plan to keep all such papers in a separate book case in the district office, 
together with the printed assessment reports, which, with all the connected 
correspondence, should be bound together in a single volume. The English 
village, assessment circle, and iahsil revenue registers, the volumes contain- 
ing the professional survey maps, and the final settlement report can be kept 
in the same place. At least a year before the close of his operations the 
Settlement Officer should satisfy himself that there is proper accommodation 
in the district office for all the~records that he will transfer to the custody 
of the Collector. 

549''A. Disposal of equipment on termination of settlement. — Ab 

the Director of Land Becords is responsible for the redistribution of equip- 
ment at the end of a' settlement the Settlement Officer should, six months 
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l)efore the termination of his settlement, send to the Director of Land Eecords 
a, list of the tents, furniture, survey implements, books, stationery, forms and 
musavis which he anticipates will remain over from his settlement in order 
to enable the Director of Land Records to arrange for the transfer of the 
equipment to another settlement. Should, however, the Director of Land 
Records not be in a position to transfer aU the equipment elsewhere at once, 
the Settlement Officer wiU when closing the settlement make over to the 
Deputy Commissioner for custody such of the equipment with him, sending at 
the same time a list of the equipment to the Director of Land Records. 

550. Settlement report. — The final settlement report should, if 
possible, be written before the Settlement Officer leaves the district. Under 
existing orders it should ordinarily be sent in print* to the Commissioner 
within three months of the close of settlement operations, and be in the 
Pinancial Commissioner’s 'hands two months later. Elaborate reports of 
the kind formerly prepared are no longer required. General information 
regarding a district must now be sought for in its gazetteer, not in the settle- 
ment report,- which is intended to be “ a concise official document devoted 
almost entirely to the description of the settlement operations and their 
results.” Matters on which orders are still required must be referred for 
^-orders separately, and not in the settlement report. 

It should generally be possible to arrange its contents under six heads, 
to each of which a separate chapter may be devoted — 

(а) General description of the district. 

(б) Its past political and fiscal history. 

(c) Progress of the settlement, with special reference to the revision 

of the record. 

V 

(d) Revision of the assessment. 

(e) Distribution of the revenue over holdings. 

(/) Miscellaneous. 

The first two subjects should be disposed of very briefly. It is useless 
to treat them in anything like the detail which is suitable in a gazetteer or 
assessment report. Only such information should be given as is indispens- 
able for the understanding of the account of the revised settlement in the 
■succeeding chapters of the report. The chapter on the revision of the assess- 
ment should include an abstract of the note submitted with the detailed 
village assessment statement (paragraph 522) and also a forecast of the 
probable financial results of the new settlement. In the last chapter all 
matters not directly connected with the record or the reassessment, which 
have been discussed and settled in the course of the operations, may be 
noticed ; for example, alluvion and diluvion rules, management of canals or 
of Government forests, the enquiry into land revenue assignments, the village 
•common fund {mdlba), and the arrangements connected with the offices of 
zaildar, headman and patioari. Settlement Officers are ordered in their 
■final reports to “ prommently draw attention to all points in the revenue 
administration of the district which require, special watchfulness on the part 
of revenue officers.” A report dra'wn up on these lines need rarely exceed 


*The manuscript report should be sent to the Superintendent, Government Printing, Fnnjab. 
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.•Srom 70 to 80 folio pages of print, exclusive of the statements and appendices. 
IChe statements should be few and brief. In fact, a single statement showing 
■by talisils the population, area of land, total and cultivated, the latter being 
-sub-divided into two or three main classes, area of crops and revenue, will 
nsually be sufficient. It is convenient in districts where the assessment is 
at aU complicated to give in one appendix and abstract the methods of 
•assessment sanctioned for different classes of land. In another the special ' 
.-rules, if any, sanctioned at settlement for the assessment of lands affected 
by river action should be given, in a third the sanctioned scheme for the work- 
ing of suspensions and remissions (paragraph 554), and in a fourth the principal 
Government notifications relating to the settlement. Notifications regarding 
•appointments and powers need only be referred to ; those containing instruc- 
tions or other matters of importance should be reproduced in full. A fifth 
•appendix should give an abstr&et of the cost of the settlement. The report 
■should be accompanied by a map of the district on a scale of 1 inch = 4 miles 
if the district does not exceed 2,500 square miles in area ; if the area of tho 
‘district exceeds 2,500, but does not exceed 4,500“ square miles, the scale should 
'he 1 inch — 6 miles : and, if the district is over 4,500 square miles in area, 
dhe scale should then be 1 inch = 8 miles. The map should show the main 
physical features of the district, its canals, railways and roads and its 
•division into talisils and assessment circles. A glossary of the vernacular 
■terms used in the report should also be given. 

559-A. Dastur-ul-ama!. — If, owing to the introduction of fluctuating 
sassessments or for other reasons, it is found necessary to supplement the 
provisions of the Land Eevenue Enles and the Standing Orders by local rules 
■for the guidance of fatioaris and revenue officers in such detail that they can- 
mot conveniently be included in the appendices to the Final Settlement 
Eeport, the Settlement Officer should include these rules in a dastur-ul-amal 
(or handbook for the guidance of district revenue officers in carrying out 
the provisions of the settlement) which should be carefully translated into 
•the vernacular under his own supervision. This dasiur-ul-amal should bo 
•as brief as is consistent ■with clearness and simplicity of language. The 
-special dates, if any, fixed for crop inspections should be stated in this com- 
pendium, and any local rules as to the method of holding crop inspections ; 
•ull forms and statements peculiar to the district should be given ; also tho 
•rules sanctioned for the district for the grant of protective certificates for new 
■wells, etc., and for the remission of land revenue on wells falling out of use ; 
.and instructions for the working of fluctuating assessments should be given, 
-in detail. When the dasiur-ut-amal has been approved by the Commissioner, 
•ufter consultation with the Director of Land Eecords as to the forms to bo 
prescribed for the district, the Commissioner arranges to have the required 
aiumber of English copies printed, and the Settlement Officer (or the Deputy 
•Commissioner if the Settlement Officer has by that time left the district)- 
■arranges for the printing of the vernacular translation. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. — Miscellaneous. 

551. Miscellaneous tasks imposed on Settlement OfiEcers. — 

In this closing chapter "will be noticed some tasks of a miscellaneous character 
\ 7 hich fall to the lot of a Settlement Officer. Most of them are imposed upom 
him for convenience sake, and not because they have any special connfectioni 
•mth the assessment of the land revenue. 

552. Revision of district gazetteer.— It is the duty of the Settle- 
ment Officer to prepare a new edition of the district gazetteer. The section, 
headed “ Land Eevenue ” should be a clear and succinct resume of the settle- 
ment report. 

553. Classification of estates as secure and insecure. — A Settle- 
ment Officer is required to classify the estates of each talisil as — 

(a) under fluctuating assessment, 

(b) secure, and 

(c) insecure, 

and to prepare maps in which these three classes are marked by distinctive- 
colours. "'^Taere part only of an estate is under fluctuating assessment, the- 
remainder will be shown under class (b) or class (c). ' The maps should be- 
drawn on good tracing cloth and should show all names only in English.. 
After approval by the Financial Commissioner four copies are made and 
sent todhe Deputy Commissioner, the Commissioner, the Director of Land 
Records and the Financial Commissioner. Instructions on the subject wilTi 
be found in Standing Order No. 30, paragraph 22. 

554. Scheme for the working of suspensions. — It is his duty under 
the same orders to draw up a scheme for the future working of suspensions- 
of land revenue rendered necessary by calamities of season.* Whenever a 
district comes under settlement in future, it will be the duty of the Settlement- 
Officer to revise, if necessary, the existing maps and scheme. 

554" A. Table of average yields. — The Settlement Officer must re-- 
vise the table of average yields referred to in paragraph 807 of the Land- 
Administration Manual. The data to be used in the compilation of the return 
will be taken from the assessment reports. The revised statement should be- 
Bent to the Director of Land E ecords, who will submit it for approval to the - 
Commissioner. 

555. Orders of Government of India as to revenue instalments. — 

A Settlement Officer is bound to consider whether the existing arrangements- 
with reference to the collection of the revenue are convenient as regards — 

(a) the proportion taken at .each harvest, 

(Z>) the number of instalments in which the demand is realized, and- 

(c) the dates on which payment becomes due. 


♦See Selection.'? from the Records of the Financial Commissioner’s OfBce, New Series, No. 20.. 
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The Government of India in 1882 expressed an opinion that “ "whenever 
it is possible, without any serious alteration of existing administrative ar- 
rangements, and without any material addition to the difficulties of the 
revenue staff in the collection of the land revenue, to make any approach 
towards maintaining a proportion between the harvest outturn and the cash- 
demand, the opportunity should be taken to establish a closer connection, 
between current liabilities and current assets ” (Eevenue and Agricultural 
Department Circular No. 16-E., dated 3rd May 1882, paragraph 3), and 
ordered the matter to be investigated in every district when a suitable oc- 
casion occurred (paragraph 11). The arrangement made should be that 
which is most convenient to the people, and which “ by requiring payment 
when (they) have most cash m hand allows them the amplest facilities for 
escaping from the money-lender ” (paragraph 4). It is by no means essential' 
that the same plans should be followed throughout a ialisil or an assessment 
circle. The circumstances not only of each tract, .but of each village, should- 
be considered (paragraph 7). Indeed, it should not be overlooked that .a 
variation in the dates of the instalmeifts has the incidental advantage of 
insensibly easing the money market, and rendering less likely a rise in the 
rate of interest and a fall in the price of grain such as results from the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of a largo amount of silver from circulation (paragraph 
8 ).* 

556. Apportionment of demand between harvests and number of 
instalments. — "Vlffiere an equal division of the demand between the kharif 
and rail is not suitable, some simple fractions, such as one-third and two- 
thirds, should be adopted. Formerly the custom was almost, if not 
quite, universal of arranging for the payment of the revenue of each harvest 
in two instalments separated by at least one month the one from the other.’]* 
In some parts of the country it was found that in practice the people usually 
brought the whole revenue of each harvest to the talisil at one time, and the 
tendency of late has been to consolidate the separate payment , at least in 
the case of the spring harvest. ~In considering the question, it must be re- 
membered that this involves a large demand for money at one time, which 
may, as observed above, possibly make it dear. In the kharif two instal- 
ments are often indispensable, especially whore sugarcane is largely grown. 

557. Dates of instalments. — The dates fixed for payment in each case- 
should bo late enough to give the owners full opportunity in an ordinary year 
of disposing of enough of their grain to pay the revenue "with its proceeds 
by the time it falls due, but not so late as to offer any temptation to themte. 
squander the fruits of the harvest or hand them all over to the village money- 
lender. Crops can be roughly divided into those which a farmer keeps or 
would like to keep for the food of his family and his cattle, and those which 
he grows for sale. It is the time at which the latter are garnered that must 
be chiefly considered. 


*A Settlement OfEeor, however, will be wise not to assume without emiuiry that, as regards- 
any particular district, the temporary withdrawal from circulation of the amount of money neces- 
•saiy for the payment of tho revenue will have these effects (See Mr. Wilson’s Settlement Re- 
jwrt of Shahpur, paragraph 102). 

■fSee Board of Administration Circular No. 46, dated 24th December 1851< 
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558. Land' 0 >vners to be consulted.— The best occasion for discussing 
the question of instalments "with. the people is the time when the method of 
■'•distributing the new assessment over holdings is being determined. It is a 

matter in which they are inclined to be intensely conservative, and a 
patient endeavour should be made to find out what they really fear in con- 
nection with any suggested change; They may know that, with reference 
to the actual conditions under which the money is raised for payment into 
the treasury, it is easier to get an equal amount at different seasons than 
“unequal amounts, which seem much better adapted to the actual outtmm of 
the two harvests. In all matters connected with instalments great weight 
•should be given to their vdshes, but occasions may occur when a mere dislike 
“to change makes them blind to their own advantage, and when therefore their 
■objections may properly be overruled. 

559. Report of proposed changes in instalments.— By section 63 
.(1) of the Land Eevenue Act the Financial Commissioner is given power to 
■fix the number, amount, and dates^of instalments. The proposals of the 
■Settlement Officer should not be included in the assessment reports, but 
-should be made in a separate report for the whole district. The matter should 
he discussed beforehand with the Deputy Commissioner, and he should be , 
?asked to write a note to be sent with the report to the Commissioner. In 
particular, the question whether one instahnent should be fixed, mstead of 
•two, for the collection of the land revenue demand of each harvest should be 
•considered. 

560. Record of customs in administration papers of early settle^ 
:ments. — In the despatch dated 31st March 1849, by which the Board of 
Administration was constituted. Lord Dalbousie clearly laid dovm the pohcy 
-of upholding “ native institutions and practices as far as they are consistent 
with the distribution of justice to all classes,” of maintaining village com- 
-munities in all their integrity, and of improving and consohdating “ popular 
institutions.” The pursuit of this object .involved a careful study of the 
-customs existing among the rural population in respect of inheritance, pre- 
emption, and the like, which differed widely from the prescriptions of Hindu 
.and Muhammadan law, and our early Settlement Officers, following the 
•example of their predecessors in the North-Western Provinces, embodied 
"in the village administration papers of early settlements a statement of the 
'^usages followed in such matters. 

561. Introduction of tribal and local records of customs by 
Mr. Prinsep. — In 1864 Mr. Prinsep, as Settlement Commissioner, started 
the 'plan of preparing records of tribal custom* and the measure received 
the sanction of the Punjab Government. The Government of India, in 
^expressing its approval of the scheme, ordered the records to be limited 
to “actually recognized and established customs.”t Mr. Prinsep also re- 
quested his Settlement Officers to draw up ialisil records embodying the 


♦See his Settlement Paper No. 31, quoted on page 68 of the 1st Volume of Tupper’s “ Punjab 
•Customary La^w.” . ‘ 

tGovemment of India No. 20, dated 20th January 1866 — see page 88 of “ Punjab Customary 
3iaw,” Volume I. 
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lex loci on certain important matters connected "with agriculture, such, for 
•example, as the planting and cutting of trees arid the rights and privileges 
^f new cultivators.* His object was twofold, to lighten the settlement re- 
cord by setting forth once and for all for tribes or tracts customs which 
had hitherto been entered in the record for each estate, and to collect inform- 

■ ation which would be of use to the courts in the administration of justice. 

562. The Punjab Civil Code. — The Punjab Civil Code, drafted by 
■Sir Eichard Temple under the instructions of Sir John Lawrence, and -cir- 
culated for the guidance of judicial officers in 1854, embodied a good deal of 
local custom, and recognized the propriety of civil courts being guided 
•by it in their decisions as weU as by the precepts of the Hindu and Muham- 
madan law books.f It was at first accepted for practical purposes as.sub- 
■stantive law, and, when doubt was thrown on its title to this position, all 
defects were cured by a provision introduced into the Indian Councils Act 
■of 1861 confirming all laws, orders and regulations hitherto made for the 
.government of the non-regulation provinces. 

•With the passing of the Punjab Laws Act of 1872, the Punjab Civil 
•Code ceased to have any binding force. But that Act at the same time de- 
•dared that “ in questions regarding inheritance, special property of females, 
betrothal, marriage, dower,' adoption, guardianship, minority, bastardy, 
family relations, vdlls, legacies, gifts, partitions, or any religious usage or 
institution, the (primary) rule of decision ” should be “ any custom of any 
body or class of persons, which is not contrary to justice, equity and good 
, -conscience and has not been declared to be void by any competent authority”! 
•(section 5, see also section 7). 

5fi3. Rules under the Land Revenue Act of 1871.- — fihe gap created 
'by the changed position of the Punjab Civil Code Jed to increased attention 
being paid to the compilation of records of tribal custom at time of settlement. 
In 1872 the Financial Commissioner issued a circular on the subject, and 
the rules imder the Land Eevenue Act of 1871 provided that, where the cus- 
toms regulating particular relations were common to the whole of a tribe or 
• "to a group of villages, they might be collected into tribal or ilakawar state- 
ments.§ The record was to be one of usages actually existing, and preced- 
•ents were to be cited where possible. “ Nothing,” it was noted, ” can be 
called a custom which is not acted on, or which is not of the nature of a rule 
habitually applied by the persons amongst whom the custom is said to pre- 

•vail .whenever the occasion arises, and no determination 

•of the headmen of the tribe or group of villages to adopt new rules not 
founded upon existing custom would be of any force, as they have no power 
•to bind the members of the communities to which they respectively belong.” H 

♦Settlement Paper No. 36, q^uoted on page 88 of the same volume, where the number 

■ ds erroneously given as 39. 

fSee section III of the Code quoted on page 61 of the 1st Volume of “ Punjab Customary 
. ILaw.” 

JThis section was amended by Aht XII of 1878. 

§Rules under the Land Revenue Act of 1871, C — Y, 34. 

JiRules imder the Land Revenue Act of 1871, C — 36. 
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564. Sir Lewis Tupper’s scheme for systematizing the enquiry. — 

In 1873 Sir Lewis Tupper submitted proposals for “giving a still greater 
degree of system and precision to the executive investigation of customary 
law.” The final result was the drawing up of two sets of questions, one deal- 
ing with tribal customs, regulating the domestic relationships, inheritance,. 
ei cetera, and the other with local agrarian customs. The sketch given in the 
foregoing paragraphs may be supplemented by reference to the first volume- 
of Sir Lewis Tupper’s work on Punjab Customary Law, and especially to- 
its introductory chapter. 

565. The riwaj-i-am. — In any district in which no riivaj-i-am or record 
of tribal custom has been prepared it is the duty of the Settlement OflScer 
to have one dravui up. It is only necessary to make such records for the 
princixjal tribes in each ialisil. The Settlement Ofiicer should choose the 
tribes and draw up the list of questions. He will probably, find that he 
can simplify a few of those in Sir Lewis Tupper’s list, and omit a good many 
of them altogether . But his questions should be arranged in the same order 
as in Sir Levds Tupper’s volume. The actual enquiry may be made by the 
settlement tahsildars or the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, who shoul d 
assemble the leading men, including all the'village headmen of each tribe, at a 
convenient centre, explain the questions to them, and record their answers. 
He should be particularly careful to ask for precedents, as regards customs 
which are likely to be disputed in the law courts, as, for example, where a 
tribe or a part of a tribe assert a usage whereby the primary division of the 
land in the case of an owner leaving male children by two wives is into two- 
equal shares, one for the offspring of each (chindavand), as opposed to the- 
nsual custom of division among all sons per capita (pagvand). The Settle-' 
ment Officer should scrutinize the answers, marking any which seem to him 
to be founded on a misunderstanding of the meaning of the questions, or 
vague, or probably incorrect. He should himself call together the leading 
tni)esraen in each ialisil and examine them again as to such doubtful points.. 
The faired vernacular riimj-i-avi may conveniently contain separate- 
columns for the questions, the answers, precedents quoted and the Settle- 
ment Officer's notes. Wlierever it appears to a Settlement Officer that any 
answer embodies rather a vague popular sentiment, or a feeling of what 
ought to be, than what is actually, customary, he should not fail to note the 
fact.* The faired vernacular Hwaj-i-am should be kept in the district office^ 
Copies should be supplied to the offices of the Senior Sub-Judge, the Dis* 
trict Judge and the High Court. 

liliere a rhcaj-i-am has been drawn up at a former settlement, a report 
must be furnished through the Commissioner to the Einancial Commissioner 
of the nature of its contents, and its completeness and trustworthiness as a, 
record of tribal custom, and instructions must be solicited. 

In recent settlements English abstracts of the riioaj-i-am have been 
prepared by the Settlement Officers. These are published as volumes sup- 
plementary to Mr. Tupper’s work on “ Punjab Customaiy Law.” 

*Paragraph 6 of Financial Commissioner’s No, 2195-S., dated 2nd April 1870, quoted on 
page 214 of Tupper’s “ Punjab Customary La-w,” Yolume 1. 
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566. Entries in riwaj-i^am have no legal presumption of truth. — 

2?o presumption of truth, such as attaches to entries in the village administra- 
■tion papers under section 44 of the Land Eevenue Act of 1887, belongs to the- 
•contents of a riioaj-i-am . But if the record of tribal custom has evidently 
been prepared after careful enquiiy, and especially if the answers are fort- 
ified by the quotation of precedents, courts of justice may be expected to 
•treat the replies recorded as valuable evidence. 

567. Local record of agrarian usages. — Where agrarian customs, 
•as regards particular matters of importance, are uniform throughout a con- 
-siderable tract of group or villages, they may often be conveniently embodied 
in general statements of local usages. For example, a record of the customary 
•rules regulating the distribution of the water of a hill stream may be very 
•useful.* A short entry in the administration paper of each estate as regards 
matters dealt with at length in the general record may be made, “ only the 
miore sahent and fixed points of custom ” being noted.f Sir James LyaU, 
when Financial Commissioner, held that the power of incorporating the con- 
4;ents'of a riwaj-i-arn by mere reference in the village administration paper 
■should be used very sparingly, if at all, as it was “ dangerous and likely to 
JeSjd to inaccurate generalizations.”! 

568. Enquiry regarding land revenue assignments. — It is the 

'duty of the Settlement Officer to examine and attest all existing assignments 
'Of land revenue. This work should be taken in hand at an early period of 
^settlement operations, though not before the Settlement Officer has acquired 
•a- good general knowledge of the circumstances of the different parts of his 
-district. It is well to begin by finding out what was actually done in the 
-matter at the previous settlements and by tracing the former correspondence 
-and registers, to which the Settlement Officer will have to refer in passing 
orders. The enquiry must be made, in the first instance, by the settlement 
taJisildars, who should be furnished with full instructions as to the procedure 
to be adopted, and especially as to the kinds of cases which may be eoUeoted 
•in village lists and those in which the preparation of separate files is necessary. 
They should also be made acquainted with the policy that will be adopted 
-in dealing with assignments. Delay in these cases is likely to breed confusion 
and trouble . It must be remembered that the tracing of the authority for 
'the release of a particular grant is sometimes a difficult matter, and that, till 
-he has disposed of all the cases in a iahsil, the Settlement Officer is not in 
-a position to prepare the registers of those as to which the orders of his official 
r superiors are required. He must not forget that a considerable time may 
■elapse between the submission of the registers and the receipt of orders, 

■ and that it will be embarrassing if the period for distributing the revenue over 
holdings in any tahsil arrives before they have been obtained. It is therefore 

■ essential to take up promptly the cases of the taJisil which ■will be first assessed. 

569. Treatment of different descriptions of grants. — Occasionally 
■a few holdings may be found of which the revenue is enjoyed by private 
-individuals without proper authority. In such cases resumption must her 

*See sections 39 and 45 of the Punjab Minor Canals Act, III of 1905. 

fFinancial Commissioner’s No. 6-S.C., dated 28th May 1879, paragraph 2, quoted on pag® 
■-217 of Topper’s “ Punjab Customary Law.” 

JEinancial Commissioner’s No. 6-S.O., dated 28th May 1879. ^ - 
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Page 270. 

ASstation Mai Aflei- the words “ reeumptioa ahoold be recommended “ in lin, 


been released in pe) 5 insert : 

during the pleasure of Gove inquiry should be particularly stringent in the case ' 

■whether the conditions of th grants for the maintenance of institutions. Cases are 

■wilfully and persistently hrohei infrequent in which what are now private houses i 

for life call for no action unlesi muafis attached to them originally intended for the s 

continued after the deaths of e: maintenaMe of institutions. Where grants for the main- j 
settlement should usually be i tenance of institutions are in the name of an individual, ' 
are of a purely personal charactt ig primd faoie ground for a searching inquiry 

renewed should be so framed as tc -nrhether the objects of the mmfi are bemg served , 

its favour at any time from the ^.j^g conditions attached to it are being observed.” 
or neglect of duty, "without at the same Lime-nanceiungT:ire"gra“nt tcTthe msti- ' 7 - 

tution, if proper arrangements for its future management can be made by the ■ 
village community or other body which is interested in its maintenance^ 
lEhus the assignment should be to the institution in the name of the manager . 
for the time being, and it should be made conditional on loyalty, good conduct,, 
and the proper maintenance of the institution.* 


570. Small grants for village service. — Grants for the term of 
settlement made for village service or in favour of village institutions, which- 
do not exceed Es. 20 in annual value, may either be resumed and assessed' 
in the ordinary way, or they may be struck off the Government list, but 
the land left unassessed for one period of settlement to see whether the- 
samindars will agree to continue the mafi as a grant from themselves by ex- 
cluding it from the lacJih. As an estate is assessed as a whole without dis- 
criminating between hhaha and revenue-free lands, the only feasible way of 
doing this is first to make the assessment in the ordinary way and then to- 
make a suitable reduction •with reference to the area of the grants so treated. 
When the revenue is distributed over holdings, the people should be informed' 
that for the coming settlement Government has foregone the demand which 
might have been assessed on these resumed assignments, and asked whether- 
they will exclude the land from the hachh (paragraph 536). The area of such 
grants is often extremely insignificant. T^en they are treated in this way, 
trouble is saved to revenue oflScials, and, what is more important, the assign- 
ments are restored to their original position as grants made by the village- 
communities and under their control. If the people refuse to exclude these- 
plots from the bachh, it becomes clear that the assessment is their work, and' 
not ours. It is sometimes expedient to propose that life majis of this de- 
scription should, on the deaths of existing holders before the next settlement, 
be converted into grants for the term of settlement, so that, when the time- 
for reassessment arrives, they too may be put on a proper footing.f 

571. Assignments in jagir estates. — ^For the treatment of assign- 
ments in jagir estates reference may be made to Standing Order No. 7 
and to the 99th paragraph of the Karnal-Ambala Settlement Eeport,. 
where certain orders issued by the late Colonel Wace, when Financial Com- 
missioner, are quoted. These orders relate primarily to the cis-Sutlej 
jagirs, but the principle on which they are based "would probably be held to- 
be also applicable to old jagirs in the Punjab proper. 

♦See, also paragraphs 186—192 of the Land Administration Manual. 

tSee, as to -village majis, paragraphs 193— 196 of the Land Administration Manual. 
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572. Report of cases requiring orders. — The cases which require 
the orders of some higher authority should be brought together in EngHsh 
registers, where they should be classified under proper heads. All the cases 
for one taltsil should he sent up together. Separate registers should be pre- 
pared for — 

(a) grants t\'hose resumption is proposed for breach of conditions ; 

(?)) grai^ whose as to which the orders 

The following new paragraph should be inserted after paragraph 

the orders of 


“ 578.A.— Under Land Revenue Rale 11 every person to 
'whom the land revenue of any land has been 
released or assigned, or who has redeemed or 
compounded the same, is required, unless exempt- 
ed by the local Government, to pay a contribu- 
tion towards the remuneration _ of zaildars and 
inamdars appointed in the district. The Settle- 
ment Officer should, in the course of his settle- 
ment, submit a report showing the extent to 
which exemption should, in his opinion, be allow- 
ed and take the orders of Government on the 

umcers must refer to the 3rd Chapter of the Land Admini 

stration Manual and to Standing Order No. 7. 


igraph 69, of 


)regomg para- 
onnection with 
rations which 
led or proposed 
1 been at differ- 
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575. A liberal policy expedient.— It may be ^aid generally that 
the policy of Government is to treat with liberaUty all cases in which assign- 
ments are connected with religious or charitable institutions, or in con- 
sideration of which any definite service is performed, or which are held by- 
members of old famihes which still enjoy a large measm-e of local esteem. 
Too much stress should not be laid on the trouble involved in the main- 
tenance of petty grants. The people often attach more importance ta 
them than their intrinsic value would seem to justify, and it is extremely 
impolitic to do anything that may arouse a suspicion that in these small 
matters the State is inclmed to be less generous now than in earlier days. 


576. Patwari and kanungo establishments. — All questions con- 
nected with the number of pahoaris and Imnunqos and the limits of their 
circles should be dealt mth by the Settlement -- - aunication \vith , 

the ■ ■ and pay of thf 

Paragraph 576, page 271 


xgraph 576, page 271 natwari establish-ommi^ionerl* 


a 


luu , , • 1 » submitted 

as also in the limits of kanungos circles. — tuiuugh the Director 

xjjL jLioruu xvyuurGS. 


577. Scheme for gradual reduction of number o£ village head* 

The excessive number of headmen in some districts is ah evil which 

has long been recognizied. But at the same time reductions made in a 


• iiancl Administration Manual, paragraphs 278 — 2t0. 
t Land Administration Manua’, paragraph 293. 
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capricious or haphazard manner on the occurrence of vacancies are sure to 
cause heartbiirm'ngs and dissensions. For this reason it has .been provided 
that' schemes for gradual reduction may be prepared during the progress 
of settlement operations or in special circumstances at other times by the 
Deputy Commissioner. The orders on the subject will be found in para- 
graphs 880-331 of the Land Administration Manual. ^ • 

578. Preliminary report as to appointment of zaildars and inam- 
jayg. — office of zaildar can only be established in any local area with the 
previous sanction of the local Government (Land Bevenue Eule 1). 'Hence 
the introduction of the zaildari agency into any district must be approved by 
the local Government. Any subsequent increase or decrease in the number 
■of zaildars can be made under the orders of the Financial Commissioner (Land 
Bevenue Buie 2), provided the percentage of the land revenue assigned for 
their emoluments is not exceeded. If the appointment of zaildars has not 
akeady been considered and negatived, a Settlement Officer, as soon as he 
feels that he has a sufficient acquaintance with the circumstances of his dis- 
trict, should draw up a preliminary report on the whole subject. In it he 
should explain why no such agency has yet been appointed, and submit 
rough proposals for its organization. No attempt should be made to fix the 
limits of zails, but the tribal organization and other important featm-es of the 
tract should be explained in such detail as is necessary to enable Government 
to judge whether the agency should be introduced. Any proposals to ap- 

■ point inamdars may be made in the same report. The opinions both of the 
Settlement Officer and of the Deputy Commissioner should be given. The 
report should be submitted to Government through the Commissioner and 
the Financial Commissioner, each of whom should record his views on the 
proposal made in it. 

579. Constitution of zails. — ^If the local Government approves of 
the introduction of the zaildari agency, the Settlement Officer should, in 
consultation with the Deputy Commissioner, divide each talisil into zails. 
In doing this, care should be taken to include in one circle, as far as possible, 
people of one tribe or villages which have some connection or affinity, so 
that discordant elements may be excluded as far as possible. It is not prac- 
ticable to lay down any standard size for a zail. Usually it is made up of 
from four to eight ■patioari circles. It may be convenient sometimes to have 
larger zails ; but the question of size is of less importance than the consider- 
ation whether the zails are so arranged, as, on the one hand, to give a con- 
venient representation of the leading tribes of the tract, and, on the other 
.hand, not to give a zaildar move workorresponsibihty thanhe can successfully 
perform or bear. In cases in which a small strong tribe inhabits a compact 
•cluster of villages, such villages may be formed into a separate zail, even 
though the result should be a zail of specially small size. It is desirable that 
a zail should not be divided between two tlianas or a tliana between two 
zails, and that a patwari’s circle should all be included in a single zail. The 
latter, however’, is of much less importance than the former. But, while the 
boundaries of zails and tJianas should ordinarily not overlap, it is well freely 
to allow exceptions to this rule, rather than to break the ties of old tribal 
•or histoi-ieal comiections or of common interests. 

V 580. Zail books. — The having- been arranged, a separate zail 
:book should be prepared for each talisil'; at the beginning of each book a small 
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anap of the talisil should be given, showing village boundaries, limits of 
/patwari circles, main tribes (by colours) and proposed zcrils. The book 
■rshould be divided into as many sections as there are zails. Each section 
=€hould begin with the necessary title followed by a map of the zail, showing tha 
--same features as the map last described, but on a larger scale. To this should 

• be added a statistical table in the form given in Standing Order No. 21. 

' Thereafter sufiScient blank space must be left for the memoranda re- 
-quired by the same order. Separate blanlr pages must also" be included for 
:the entry of notes as to the zaildar's conduct or any other matters connected 
with the sail which the Deputy Commissioner thinks fit from time to time 
•to record. 

581. Report to the Financial Commissioner. — The zail books, with 

■ a brief report on the nature of the arrangements made, must be sent to the 
' Commissioner, whose sanction to the limits proposed for each zail is required 
‘[Land Eevenue Rule l(w)]. It should also be reported for the orders of the 

• Financial Commissioner how it is proposed to pay the zaildar, whether by 
-giving to each man 1 per cent, of the revenue of his own zail or by a system 

■ of graded inam,* amounting in the aggregate to a deduction of 1 per cant. 

• from the revenue of the whole district. 

582. Appointment of zatldars. — Having received the orders of the 
Financial Commissioner, the Settlement Officer and the Deputy Commis- 
•sioner should together make the first appointments of zaildars and inarhdars 
•in the manner prescribed by the rules under the Land Revenue Act. Fop 
further information regarding the appointment, remuneration, and duties 
&c., of zaildars and inamdars, the rules under the Land Revenue Act (1 to 13) 
•and paragraphs 336 — 347 of the Land Administration Manual may be con’ 
••suited. 

. *800 paragraph 4 of Standing Order No. 21, 




APPENDIX L 

Assessment Instructions issued from time to time. 

A. — Extkact from Instructions for thk ruvision of thr Settlement 
OF THE SaHARANRUB DISTRICT ISSUER IN 1855. 

XXXIV. — The adjustment of the Government demand is not a matter of 
arithmetical calculation, nor can precise rules be laid down to guide the Col- 
lector, who must in a great measure follow his own judgment and his own 

methods for acquiring information With this view (equalization 

of the assessments) statements should at once be drawn up for each pargava, 
showing for each mama in it the cultivated, culturable, lalthiraj, barren, and 
total area, jama and rate per 'acre of the^'amo on the total vialpuzari culti- 
vated areas as recorded at the settlement and as at present existing. 

XXXV. — The attention of the Collector Vill thus be at once drawn to- 
any villages in which the cultivation has materially increased since the s - 
tlement or the rates are unusually low, or in which, on the other hand, fro’m 
whatever cause, a falling-off in the extent of the cultivation is perceptible, ortho- 
rates are much. above the average. 

XXXVI. — -The assets of an estate can seldom be minutely ascertained, 
but more certain information as to the average net assets can be obtained 
now than was formerly the case. This may lead to over-assessment, for 
there is little doubt that two-thirds, or 66 per cent., is a larger proportion of the 
real average assets than can ordinarily be paid by proprietors or communities 
in a long course of years. For this reason the Government have determined 
so far to modify the rule laid down in paragraph 52 of the “ Directions to Settle- 
ment Officers ” as to limit the demand of the State to 50 per cent., or one-half 
of the average net assets. By this it is not meant that the jama of each estate 
is to be fixed at one-half of the net average assets, but that in taking these assets 
with other data into consideration the Collector will bear in mind that about 
one-half, and not two-thirds as heretofore, of the well-ascertained net assets 
should be the Government demand. The Collector should observe the cautions . 
given in paragraph 47 to 51 of the treatise quoted, and not waste time in nunute 
and probably fruitless attempts to ascertain exactly the average net assets of the 
estates under settlement. 

XXXVII. — In villages the cultivation of which has been much extended 
since the settlement by the breaking up of new land, or the percentage of irri- 
gation increased by the sinking of new wells or other improvements, the expen- 
di ure of 'capital must be allowed (/ for) and a moderate jama assessed. 

XXXVIII. — Besides the settlement of the Government demand separate 
engagenlents should be taken for the payment in addition of 1 per cent, on the- 
Government demand for the Boad Fund, for an equal amount for the School 
Fund, and for ^ or 4 annas per cent, for the District Dah. 

Note. — Rale Xm provided that these three cesses and the pay of the village chaukidafa 
should he “ assumed as payable from the net assets before the determination of the Govem- 
xnent demand ”. In a village -with a rental of Bs. 1,000 and one chaukidar paid at the rate of 
^.3 monthly the account stood — ^ 

Rs. A. F. 

.. 476 6 0 
.. 11 4 0 
.. 36 0 0 

t2. 


Revenue 

Boad, School and Bak cesses 
Chavkidara . . 
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Extract from Instructions fob the Be-settlbment of the Gorakh* 

PUR District issued in 1856. 

XII. — The assessment should be determined upon the general 

-principles inculcated in the Saharanpur rules, due advertence being had as well 
"to prospective capabihties as to present assets, and also to any expenditure of 
capital by a proprietor for -which he may not have had the' means of obtaining 
a fully remunerative return. 

B. — Assessment Instructions issued in 1873. 

. The follo-wing instructions under section 9 of the first Punjab Land Eevenue 
Act (XXXIII of 1871) issued in 1878 to the Settlement Officers of Delhi, Kamal 
■and Gurgaon were also adopted in the case of the other settlements made under 
•that Act : — 

(i) The general principle of assessment to be followed is that the Govern- 
ment demand for 'land-revenue shall not exceed the estimated 
value of half the net produce of an estate, or in other words one- 
half of the share of the produce of an estate ordinarily receivable 
by the landlord either in money or in kind. 

(ii) In applying this principle in the case of the portion of the district 
where produce rents prevail, special attention should be given by 
the Settlement Officers to produce estimates. 

(Hi) In estimating the land-revenue demand the Settlement Officer will 
take into consideration all circumstances directly or indirectly 
bearing upon the assessment, such as rent rates where money 
rates exist, the habits and character of the people, the proximity 
of marts for the disposal of produce, facilities of communication, 
the incidence of past assessment, the existence of profits from, 
grazing, and the like. These and other considerations must be 
allowed their weight. 

(iv) The gross assessments for each assessment circle ha-ving been itamed' 
by the Settlement Officer on the principle above indicated, revenue 
rates on soils may be deduced therefrom, and the proposed gross 
assessment, together "with the proposed revenue rates, must be 
reported to the Financial Commissioner for preliminary sanction, 
and -will, when sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner, form 
the basis of assessment of particular estate in the circle ; but in the 
assessment to be ultimately adopted full consideration must be 
given to the special circumstances of each estate. 

The principle laid down in Eule 1 is to be observed in the assessment in 
■each case. 


C. — Assessment Instructions issued in 1889. 

The instructions given below were issued to Settlement Officers in 1888, but 
never received the final approval of the Government of India, and have been 
superseded by the instructions which are now in force : — 

(t) The general principle of assessment to be followed is that the Govern- 
ment demand for land-reyenue shall not exceed the estimated value of half tha 
oiet produce of an estate. 
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(ii) In assessing the estates contained in a tract under assessment the- 
method of the primary estimate of the land-revenue assessable on each estate- 
snd upon the tract as a -whole shall he as follows : — 

The tract under assessment shall be divided into as many circles as may be 
required by broad existing differences of fertility, propriety, or 
tenure, and there shall then be framed for each circle as many 
revenue rates as may be necessary to distinguish the main classes 
into which land is locally divided in respect to soil and system 
of agriculture, irrigation or want of irrigation, so far as such dis- 
tirictions are clearly apparent in marked differences of value of 
net produce, or are clearly recognised in prevailing rent rates. 
These circle revenue rates shall be so framed as to represent ap- 
proximately the estimated average annual half net produce of an 
acre of each such class of land in the circle. 

(mt) In estimating the net produce of cultivated lands of any class, whether 
occupied by lando-wners themselves or by tenants, the rents paid in money or in , 
" kind on an average of years by ordinary tenants-at--will for such lands in the- 
assessment circle to which the estate belongs shall be the principle guide. 

(iv) But when by the custom of any tract certain expenses fall on the land- 
owner, which can properly be set against the rents above referred to (as, for 
example, the cost of wells, or of clearance of canal channels, losses on advances- 
to tenants, &c.), full allowance will be made for such expenses, and in the case of. 
lands the rents or net produce of which have been increased by weUs or other 
works of improvement constructed at private expense, care should be taken not 
to tax unfairly the capital invested in the improvement, and to altogether remit 
for the period allowed by the special rules on the subject, any part of the assess- 
ment which may be due to the increase of rent or net-produce caused by such 
improvement. 

(v) In assessing land irrigated by State canals the Settlement Officer, unless 
otherwise directed by the Local Government, -will assess such lands as nearly 
fis may be at the same rates as land of similar quality and advantages in ther 
same tract or district which is not irrigated by canals, lea-ving the advantage 
derived by the land-o-wner from canal irrigation to be realized by canal-owner’s 
rates. 

(vi) When revenue rates on classes of land for each circle and estimated 
gross assessments for the same have been framed by the Settlement Officer on 
the principles above indicated, they -will be reported to the Financial Commis- 
sioner for preliminary sanction. But in the assessment to be finally adopted, 
full consideration must be given to the special circumstances of each estate. 

(vii) For example, in finally assessing each particular estate the assessing- 
officer shall take into consideration, in addition to the estimate obtained from the- 
revenue rates, all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing upon the profits 
and rents of the landowners, especially such circumstances as the following ; — ■ 

(а) Eents actually existing in the estate, or, if these are not ascertainable, 

in neighbouring estates where the conditions are similar, if such- 
rents appear to be higher or lower than the average rent rates of- 
the circle.* 

(б) All profits derived from the land, whether cultivated or uncultivated. ' 

(c) The husbandry and average produce of the estate. 

(d) The habits and character of the landowners and tenants. 


♦ As amended in 1890. 
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(e) Proximity of markets, and facilities of communicaton and for di9» 
posal of produce. 

(/) Incidence and worldng of previous assessment. 

And, so far as is justified by these circumstances, the assessing officer is 
^authorised in the assessment of each estate to depart from the revenue rates of 
the circle. 

D. — Assessment Instructions sanctioned in 1893 and revised in 1914. 

Preliminary. 

1. Under the provisions of section 49 of the Punjab Land Eevenue Act, 
1887, the general re-assessment of a district or tahsil cannot be undertaken 
•without the sanction of the Local Government. 

2 Before granting such sanction the Local Government should receive a 
forecast of the expected financial results of the re-assessment. , The forecast -will 
show by tahsils the revenue rates upon which the expiring assessment was based; 
the actual amount of the e.xisting land revenue, the increase expected to result ' 
from the proposed re-assessraent and the general grounds on wliich the estimate 
of the increase is based. 

3. In cases in which the ultimate new revenue anticipated from a district 
(or similar area settled in one operation) differs from the existing revenue by 
more than 83 per cent., the Local' Government, before issuing instructions for 
undertaking a re-assessment, should obtain the orders of the Government of 
India. 

If, during the course of the operations or on their completion, it be found, 
that the percentage of enhancemeut exceeds the figures previously sanctioned 
by the Government of India, the proposals shall again be submitted for their 
sanction before the new assessment is announced or confirmed. 

If, on the assumption that the enhancement would not exceed 83 per cent., 
the inception of re-assessment operations has been sanctioned by the Local Gov- 
ernment under rule I, and if, during the course of the operations or on their com- 
pletion, it be found that the enhancement will exceed 88 per cent., the proposals 
should be submitted for the sanction of the Government of India before the 
new assessment is announced or confirmed. 

General Principles. 

4. The fundamental principle of land revenue assessment is that according 
•to the ancient custom of the country. Government is entitled to a share of the 
produce of the land from time to time to be fixed bj' itself. The exact share to 
be taken is a question to be settled separately for each tract and estate under 
assessment according to the circumstances of the case. 

5. Unless the Local Government has, under section 48 (2) of the Land 
Eevenue Act, 1887, otherwise directed, or unless a fluctuating system of assess- 
ment has been ordered by the Local Government, the Government share of the 
produce must be assessed in cash at a fixed amount for each estate for a term 
of years. 

6. The net ‘ assets ’ of an estate mean the average surplus which the estate 
may yield after deduction of the expenses of cultivation. A full fair rent paid by 
a tenant-at-'will, though sometimes falling short of the net-assets, may generally, 
in practice and for purposes of assessment, be taken as a sufficiently near ap- 
proximation to them on the land for -which it is paid. When, therefore, the 
entire land of a tract is let to such tenants paying such a rent, the ‘net-assets ’ of 
the tract can be easily calculated, if the tenants pay rent in cash. If the rents 
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.'are produce rents fixed in quantity, the calculation becomes more difficult on ao- 
•oount of inevitable variations in price over a term of years. If the rents dre 
produce rents fixed as a share of the crop, the difficulty becomes greater still, 
as both character, quantity and price wiU vary. In most districts of the Punjab 
difficulties of this latter kind are met "with, and an additional difficulty lies in 
‘"the fact that a large proportion of the cultivated land is' not let to tenants, but 
•cultivated by the petty proprietors themselves. The calculation then becomes 
■not only difficult but hypothetical, and the results of greater uncertainty and 
'less value. 

» 

7. The assessment of an estate will be fixed according to circumstances, 
’^hut must not exceed half the value of the net-assets. 

8. The tract under re-assessment -will be divided into assessment circles 
'in accordance with the detailed instructions in chapter XVI of the Settlement 
Manual. When submitting an assessment report for a tahsil or other area the 
■assessing officer will state, for each circle, the value of the half net-assets as cal- 

■ culated by liim and also the amount of the re-assessment which he proposes for 
adoption in practice and the detailed rates by which he proposes to distribute 

■it over the different classes of land. He will explain how the half net-assets 
liave been calculated, and his reasons for the actual re-assessment and rates which 
‘he proposes to adopt. He will give this information in such form and with such 
additional particulars as the Settlement Manual prescribes. 

9. Before conveying sanction under section 60 (2) of the Land Eevenue Act 
‘to the assessment proposed by the assessing officer, the Financial Commissioner 
•shall submit the Settlement Officer’s report, ■with the Commissioner’s review, and 

the orders which he proposes to pass thereupon, for the approval of the Local 

■ Government. The assessing officer is expected to realise the amount fixed by 
•orders passed on the assessment report for the circle within a margin of 3 per 
•cent, either way. If he thinks greater deviation desirable he must refer the 
matter for further orders before announcing his re-assessm6nt. In the assess- 
ment of particular estates the assessing officer is allowed to assess above or below 
.’rates at his discretion subject to the detailed instructions in chapters XIX and 
XX of the Settlement Manual. 

10. Copies of important orders with connected papers regarding the settle- 
‘ment of any area, not less than a tahsil, should be forwarded to the Government 
-of India without a covering letter as soon as the orders are available in print, 
and a similar practice should be observed if important alterations are at any 
'time carried out in the general instructions for assessment. 


• E. — Rules regarding assessment of Land Revenue framed in 1929 
under Section 60 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act. 

The Punjab Land Eevenue Act was amended in 1928. It reduced the 
•standard of assessment from one-half to one-fourth of the net assets and extended 
[the term of future settlements in fully developed tracts to forty years. It also 
provided for the making of rules to codify the main processes adopted in calcu- 
‘lating the share of the produce to be taken as land revenue. The following rules 
were accordingly framed and passed by the Punjab Legislative Council. They 
'.now take the place of the executive instructions given in part D of this 
.’appendix • 
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LAND EEVENUE ASSESSMENT BULES, 1929. 

• i 

(o) The method by which the estimate of the money value of thfe 
net assets of an estate or group of estates shall be made. 

1. (1) An estimate ol net assets as defined in danse (18) of section 8 of the. 

Punjab Land Eevenue Act, 1887 (hereinafter re-' 
Estimate of net assets ferred to as the Act), shall be framed on the basis ot^ 
lased on rents in kind. rents in Idnd paid by tenants-at--vvill prevailing in. 

the estate or group of estates under consideration,' 

(2) The accurate calculation of this estimate depends on four factors, — • 
Factors involved. 

(o) the average acreage of each crop on each class of land for which it 
is proposed to frame separate rates ; 

(b) the average yield per acre of each crop so grown for which rent is- 

taken by division of produce ; 

(c) the average price obtainable by agriculturists for each of the crops- 

referred to under clause (?>) ; and 

(d) the actual share of the gross produce received by land owners in- 

the case of crops which are divided and the rent payable on zabth 
crops. 

From the first three of these factors an estimate shall be made of the value 
of the annual gross produce of the estate or group of estates in question. 

From that estimate and the fourth factor an estimate shall be made of 
the annual value of the landowners’ share of that produce or net assets. 

Classes of land. (1) important, classes of culti- 

vated land are as follows : — 

(a) barani : dependent on rainfall ; 

(b) sailab : flooded or kept permanently moist by rivers ; 

(c) abi : watered by lift from tanks, jlu'ls, streams, or by flow from springs p 

(d) nahri : irrigated by canals by flow or lift ; 

(e) chahi : watered from wells. 

(2) The most important classes of uncultivated land are as follows 

(o) banjar jadid ; land which has remained unsown for four successive- 
harvests ; 

(b) banjar qadim ; land which has remained unsown for eight successive 

harvests ; and 

(c) ghair mumkin : land which has for any reason become unculturable 

such as land under roads, buildings, streams, canals, tanks, or the- 
hke, or land which is barren sand, or ravines. 

8. The acreage to be used in the estimate shall be the average matured area 
of the selected years. These years will be the cycle- 
Average acreage. or period of years of which the harvests are a fair 

sample of the ordinary fluctuations characteristic of- 
the agriculture of the tract. 

4. The prices to be adopted in the estimate shall be the average prices whichi 
. firs hkely to be obtained for their crops by agricul- 

1 Prices to le adopted. turists during the coming settlement, but shallj bo 

based on the average of a sufiSciently^long period! 
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111 the past, and it shall be assumed that the range of future prices ■will not be- 
dissimilar. The prices prevailing in years of famine or severe scarcity shall be 
excluded from the calculation. 

The prices adopted for each crop shall be based on the prices current in- 
the month in -which the agriculturists of the tract ordinarily dispose of their pro- 
duce. If in any estate or group of estates it is found that most of the agricul- 
turists take their produce to market towns and dispose of it there, allowance 
shall be made for the cost of cartage to markets and for any fees paid at markets ‘ 
to agents, weighmen, etc., and for any customary deductions such as * watta 
as actually prevail. 

Note. — In determining the prices to he adopted the Revenna Officer shall, among other data, 
available to him, scrutinize the following : — 

(а) shop-keepers’ books in selected villages ; 

(б] harvest prices for each assessment circle reported by the field kanungo for entry in the- 

circle note-books ; 

(c) harvest prices published in the Gazette ; 

{d) prices obtaining in markets ; and 

(e) prices obtained by estates under the Court of Wards and by large proprietors for their 

produce. 

5. In estimating the average yields of each crop on the ’different classes of 

land in an estate or group of estates the Revenue- 
Average yields. Officer shall be guided by the results of — 

(a) experimental cuttings ; 

(b) bis own observations ; . . 

(c) information gathered from trustworthy persons ; 

e 

(d) accounts of landowners where obtainable, c.f/., accounts of 

estates under the Court of Wards and of farms maintained by 
, the Department of Agriculture ; and 

I 

(e) yields assumed for similar tracts elsewhere. 

6. In estimating the actual share received by landowners of the gross 

produce, calculated in accordance with the preced- 
Menials’ dues and ex- ing rules, the value of any portions of that produce- 
penses of collection. _ paid, before it is divided, to artizans or menials for 

help in tillage or harvesting or for the supply and 
repair of agricultural implements, or for any other work subsidiary to agri- 
culture, and any expenses of collection of rent paid out of the common heap> 
shall be deducted. 


From the balance the value of the share retainable by the tenants, on the 
assumption made in the concluding portion, of clause 
(18) of section 3 of the Act, shall be deducted. The 
value of the remainder shall be the estimate of net 
assets, after adjustment in accordance "with the in- 
etructions contained in rule 7. 


Tenants share. 


7. (a) In the absence of a contract to the contrary, land revenue is payable 
by lando-wners, and water rates by tenants. In cases 
Adjustments to he made, lybere tenants pay a certain proportion of the land 
revenue, or lando-wners of the water rates, a corresponding addition to, or deduc- 
tion from, the estimate shall be made. 
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(b) Where taeans of irrigation and embankineuts are maintained by a tenant 
-at his own expense, no deduction shall be made from the estimate on this ac- 
-count. If, however, any part of the cost of such maintenance is borne by the 

landowner, a corresponding deduction shall be made from it. 

(c) Where the cost of all or any part of the seed or manure used on the land 
is borne by a landowner, and is not counterbalanced by either the receipt by him 
of a larger share of the produce, or a smaller allowance of fodder to the tenant 
than is customary, or the like, a corresponding deduction shall be made from the 
-estimate. 

(d) "VlTiere a landowner provides, at his own cost, improved agricultural 
implements for the use of his tenants, and makes no charge for the use thereof, 
-whether in the way of a larger share of the produce, or otherwise, a correspond- 
ing deduction shall be made from the estimate. 

(e) Concessions with regard to fodder ordinarily take one of the following 
■forms : — 

(i) a specified area per pair of bullocks or some similar unit of area is 

devoted by a tenant to the raising of fodder crops of which the 
landowner receives no share ; 

(ii) a tenant is permitted to cut certain crops green for fodder and the 

landowner receives nothing on account thereof ; 

(Hi) the landowner takes either no share of fodder or only a share of the 
grain of certain crops. 

, In any of these cases, or in any other case in which a landowner 
•permits the use for fodder by his tenants of crops grown on his land, and 
'takes either no ^hare thereof, or a share smaller than of the grain a corresponding 
deduction shall be made from the estimate. 

if) Where a landowner employs paid agency at his own e.xpenso to collect 
his share of produce, a corresponding deduction on account of the cost of that 
agency shall be made from the estimate. 

(ff) Where a landowner advances monies free of interest to his tenants for 
-agricultural purposes, a deduction on account of the interest due on' such ad- 
vances shall be made from the estimate. 

The rate of interest to bo alloAved in making such deduction shall be not 
lower than that allow'ed by the local Central Co-operative Bank on deposits made 
with it, or higher than that charged bj'' the same bank on loans advanced by 
•it. 

8. A second estimate of net assets shall also be framed on the basis of cash 
rents paj-able by tenants-at-will prevailing in the 
Estimate of net assets estate or group of estates under consideration on the 
-Ijase oncas rents. assumption made in the concluding portion of clause 

•(18) of section 3 of the Act. This estimate shall only be framed where the 
'iollowing factors are present ; — 

(a) the existence in any circle of a system of cash rents on a suflSciently 

large scale to enable them to be used as a guide in estimating the 
renting value of the remainder of the land of the circle ; 

(b) the recognition in the Revenue Records of such distinctions of soil and 

class as are usually accompanied by marked differences of 
renting value. 



9. All rents which are not true economic rents and are not based on the 
prevailing rent-rate or the average rate actually paid 
Abnormal rents'. pjj gi^ss of land shall be excluded by the Revenue 

•Officer from his calculations as_ abnormal. Thus the following rents shall be 
-considered abnormal 


(а) rents consisting of the land revenue with or without a small additional 

payment as proprietary fee unless the land-revenue is high and the 
land poor ; 

(б) privileged rents paid by relations, friends, dependents or persons dis- 

charging religious duties ; 

(c) rents unduly inflated bj;- jealousy or special local or personal condi- 
tions of a transitory character, rents so exorbitant as to be no 
index of the real letting value of land, and rents in which other 
factors such as mortgage money enter. 

The Revenue Officer shall scrutinize cash rents carefully in each village as 
'it comes under inspection. ITo shall satisfy himself that they have been cor- 
'lectly recorded, and shall then decide what rents shall be ehminated as abnormal. 

10. The Revenue Officer shall, from the rents remaining after eliminatioa 

of abnormal rents, frame an estimate of landowners’ 
Adjustments to be made, met assets subject to the following instructions : — 

(i) the provisions of rules 7 (a), (f>),(c), (d), (c), (/) and (g) shall, mutaiis 
vntiandis, apply ; 

(m) deduction shall be made, if necessary, for fallows or bad harvests. 

The amount of the deduction to be made in each case depends on the result 
of the local enquiries made by the Revenue Officer ; 

{Hi) deduction shall be made for shortage in collecton of rent, where such 
shortage is not due to bad management. 

11. Should the landowners, whether they take rents in cash or in kind, also 

enjoy as such any income or dues from land which 
lliscellaneous income. have not been taken into account in the estimates 

framed under the preceding rules, the amount of such 
income or dues shall be added to the net assets. 

12. The final estimates of net assets based on (a) rents in kind ; and (h) cash 

rent calculated in accordance with the preceding rules 
Estimates of true net shall be compared, and the Revenue Officer shall then 
-assets'. arrive at a definite estimate of what are the true net 

assets of oacli. estate or group of estates. 


(&) The method hy which assessment tc leind revenue shall he made. 

13. Before the re-assessment of any area is undertalren a forecast report 
Forecast Report. submitted of the expected financial results 

of the re-assessment, showing whether for financial 
-reasons or otherwise re-assessment is desirable. In the report specific mention 
c-shall, inter alia, he made of the following matters : — 

(а) the existing assessment,^ the suitability of its form to local circum- 

stances, and the fairness of its distribution over estates ; 

(б) changes in cultivation, population, means of irrigation, and markets 

and communications ; 

(o) rainfall ; 



(<2) prices ; 

(e) any factors affecting the general prosperity of the tract,, as an increase 
in -water-logging. 

Before the report is prepared, the leading, agriculturists and organizations 
of land-o-wners of the area concerned shall be consulted, so far as practicable,' 
and it shall be noted in the report to -what extent this has been done and -what 
opinions have been elicited. 

14. The area under re-assessment shall be divided into assessment circles- 

as defined in clause (19) of section 8 of the Act. 

Assessment circles. 

15. (1) The Bevenue Oflicer shall frame his proposals -with respect to classes- 

of soils, selected years, prices to be adopted and 
Publication of proposals, assessment circles in accordance -wdth the provisions- 
of rules 2, 8, 4 and 14, respectively, as soon as possible after the commencement 
of settlement operations. 

(2) The Bevenue Officer shall have an abstract of his ■ proposals prepared’ 
and translated into vernacular. Printed copies of this abstract shall be sup- 
plied by post to all zaildars, sufedposhes, headmen, and organizations of land- 
owners of the area concerned and to non-official members of the District Board, 
and elected members of the Punjab Legislative Council representing the said 
area. A period of thirty days from the date of posting shall be allowed' 
within which they may file objections on all or any of the matters referred to- 
in sub-rule (1) to the Bevenue Officer. 

(3) The Bevenue Officer shall take such objections into consideration and: 
forward them with his views thereon together with his proposals through the 
Commissioner for the orders of the Financial Commissioner. 

16. Before preparing the report prescribed by sub-section (2) of section 50- 

of the Act the Bevenue Officer shall make a special 
Special inspection of each inspection of each estate, and record an inspectioni 

note thereon. - 

17. The Bevenue Officer shall, having taken into consideration the exist- 

ing assessment, the true net assets an-ived at under- 
Assessment proposals. rule 12 and all other relevant factors, make his pro- 
posals as to the future assessment of each assessment 
circle. 

18. In the report submitted under sub-section (2) of section 60 of the Act, 

, the Bevenue Officer shall, inler alia, state clearly for 

Particulars to be stated. assessment circle 

(a) the value of the true net assets as calculated by him, 

(h) the re-assessment which he proposes, and 

(c) the detailed' rates by which he proposes to distribute it over different 
classes of land or crops. 

19. (1) After the preparation of his report, but before it is forwarded to 

the Commissioner, the Bevenue Officer shall have a. 
Abstract of assessment brief abstract prepared and translated into vernacu-., 
X^ort to be published. lar, containing— 

(a) the principal data. on which the true net assets estimate has been, 
based, viz., rates of yield assumed, rates of rent in cash or in kind, 
average total areas cultivated and matured, deductions allo-wed fon- 
expenses of cultivation, menials ’ dues, etc., and the value of land) 
as disclosed by sales and mortgages ; ' 
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(b) the general considerations on which the pitch and amount of tha 

total actual assessment proposed to be taken are based, i.e., the 
increase in resources through irrigation, extension of cultivation,’ 
rise in prices, miscellaneous income, etc. ; 

(c) the total assessment and the average revenue rates proposed for 

adoption in framing village assessments, with such brief explana- 
tions as may be necessary, including the clear proviso that there 
is no guarantee that any particular estate will be ultimately as- 
sessed at the exact rates proposed. 

(2) Copies of this abstract shall be supplied by post to all zaildars, sufed- 
sposhes, headmen, and organizations of landowners of the area concerned, and to 
mon-official members of the District Board, and elected members of the Punjab 
^Legislative Council representing the said area. 

A period of thirty days from the date of posting shall be allowed 
within which any revenue payer or group of revenue payers or occupancy 
"tenants may make a representation or objection to the proposed assessment to 
'the Eevenue Officer. 

Any such representations or objections shall be considered by the Eevenue 
'Officer, who shall forward them with his views thereon together with the report 
■to the Commissioner. 

20. The assessment ordered by Government for each assessment circle 

shall be imposed within a margin of three per cent. 
Deviation aUowed. ejtjjer 

21. Subject to the provisions of sub-section 3 of section 51 of the Act, the 
Assessment of particular assessment of each estate shall be fixed according to 

-estates.. circumstances. . 

22. Large enhancements of land revenue on particular estates, shall, if 

necessary, be mitigated by the imposition of the re- 
Progressive assessments, yjged demand in a progressive form, i.e., a portion of 
'the increased demand shall be deferred for a period of years. 

23. (1) Before making or revising the distribution of a fixed assessment over 

the several holdings of an estate, the Eevenue Officer 
Distribution of assessment shall enquire into the usage followed in the previoua 
over holdings. distribution, and, in deciding the method of the new 

distribution, he shall have regard to that usage and to the wishes of the 
lando’svners, so far as may be practicable and equitalde. 

(2) (a) The Eevenue Officer shall then make an order setting forth the 

method of the former distribution, and the method by which the new distri- 
bution is to be made, and shall direct that a record of the new distribution be 
(prepared showing — 

(1) serial number of holding ; 

(2) landowner (with description) liable for the land revenue on each 

holding ; 

(3) area of holding, with such details as are necessary for the purposes of 

the distribution ; 

(4) rate or measure by which the new distribution is made ; 

(5) amount charged to each holding by former distribution ; 

<^(6) rates and cesses charged by a percentage on the land revenue payable 
by each holding by the former distribution ; 

'(7) amount charged to each holding by the now distribution ; 
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(S) rates and cesses charged by a percentage on the land revenue payable’- 
by each holding by the new distribution. 

(b) TMiere the rent of a tenancy is tire Avholo or a share of the land revenue 
thereof, with or rrithout an addition in monej-, Idryl, or sendee, or where an occu- 
pancy tenant pays his rent by a cash rent on a recognised measure of area, or by 
a cash rent in gross on his tenancy, the tenancy and the result of proceedings (if.' 
any) taken under section 27 of the Punjab Tenanc}’’ Act, 1887, shall be shown in 
this record under the landowner’s holding of which the tenancy is part an addi- 
tional entr}”- showing the tenant’s name being inserted between entries (2) and (3). 

(c) IVhere there are superior and inferior landowners in the same estate,, 
both classes of landowners shall be shown in the record under entry (2) ; and 
there shall be added after entry (8) any nialikana due to the superior landowner- 
which is charged bj’' a percentage on the land revenue ; or, if part of the land 
revenue is payable to the superior landowmer, details shorving the amount. 
BO due to the superior landowner shall be shown under entry (7). 

(8) The record thus made shall be published by delivering a copy thereof 
to the headman of the estate, and by posting another copy at a conspicuous- 
place in or near the estate. A copy shall also be supplied to the patwari. 

4. If the assessment is in the form of rates chargeable according to the- 
results of each year or harvest, the Assistant Collector, to whom the Eevenue • 
Officer may assign this business by order under section 12 of the Act, shall cause- 
a record of the sum chargeable to each holding to be prepared for each year or- 
harvest (as the case may be) giving the particulars (entries (5) and (6) excepted) 
set out in sub-rule (2), and shall publish it in the manner prescribed in sub-rule (8). 


(c) The principles on which exemption from assessment shall he 

alloweH for improvements. 

24. (1) When a masonry well is constructed at private expense or with ■ 
Exemption of land benefit- the aid of a loan from Government, for purposes of- 
ed by improvement from irrigation, after the coming into force ’of these rules,, 
enhancement. ttie land which benefits from the well shall be ex- 

empted from liability to any such enhanced or additional assessment of land- 
revenue as may be due to the existence of the well, until the expiry of such period 
as may have been sanctioned at the previous settlement, reckoned from the- 
harvest in which the well is first brought into use. The minimum period of 
exemption for the purpose of this rule shall be 20 years, but in any case where • 
it is shown that such period is insufficient to repay the landowner twice the cost 
of the well out of the additional net assets due to the well, it may be extended', 
to such longer period, not exceeding 40 years, as maj’- be considered sufficient 
for that purpose. In cases where the Eevenue Officer refuses to grant an exemp- 
tion up to a period of 40 years, the aggrieved party shall have a right of appeals 
to the ’Commissioner. 

(2) When a well, whether in use or out of use through disrepair, is repaired • 
for the purpose of irrigation, an exemption from liability similar to that in sub- 
rule (1) inay be given for such period (if any) not exceeding half the period.' 
specified in that sub-rule as the officer granting the exemption may consider 
equitable, ■with reference to the amount of expenditure incurred on repairing the- 
well and to the principle explained in sub-rule (1). 

(8) When a tube-well is constructed at private expense or with the aid of' 
a loan from Government for purposes of irrigation, the land which benefits 
from the well shall be exempted from liability to any such enhanced or additional 
assessment of land revenue as may be due to the existence of the well until 
the expiry of such period as may be considered by the Financial Commissioner 
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to be sufficient to repay the landowner ttvice the cost of the well out of the addi-^ 
tional net assets due to the existence of the well. The minimum period of 
exemption for the purpose of this rule shall be twenty years for wells constructed 
TOthin the five years immediateh’' following the date on which these rules are 
finally confirmed. But after the expiry of five years the determination of such 
minimum period, if any, he shall re-considered in the light of the experience 
gained 'diuing them. 

(4) During the period of exemption specified in sub-rules (1) to (8) the land 
revenue assessment of the land irrigated by the well or tube-well shall not exceed 
the amount which would have been assessed had no new w'ell been constructed 
or no old w'ell repaired, and in particular no fixed lump assessment shall be im- 
posed on the W'ell during the period of exemption. 

(5) In tracts where there is practically no assessment on land in its unirri- 
gated aspect the whole fixed assessment on well lands lying beyond the reach of 
river floods or canal water, i.e., chahi-khalis lands, shall be remitted during the 
period of exemption. In the case of chahi-sailab and chahi-nahri lands the rates 
of assessment imposed for the period of exemption shall be as follows : — 

(a) where the land irrigated by the w'ell is situated within reach of river ■ 
floods, the sailab rate or rates, fixed or fluctuating as the case may 
be, as sanctioned for the time being ; 

I 4 . » { 

(h) where it is within reach of canal water, the nahri-khalis rate or rates, 

fixed or fluctuating as the case may be, as sanctioned for the time 
being. 

Where in the tracts mentioned above there is no fixed assessment on well 
irrigated lands, no rates other than sailab or nahri-khahs rates as above shall 
be charged. 

! (6) For irrigation works other than wells or tube-wells, such as dams, re- 
servoirs, water cuts, minor canals, or canal distributaries, constructed or repaired 
at private expense or with the aid of a loan from Government, exemptions similar 
to those allowed for wells under sub-rules (1) and (2) shall be granted. The 
period of such exemptions shall be determined in each case by the Eevenue 
Officer, but no exemption for a period exceeding 10 years shall be granted without 
the sanction of the Commissioner, or exceeding 20 years without that of the 
Financial Commissioner. ^ 

(7) The periods of exemption specified in the foregoing sub-rules may, for 
sufficient reasons, be extended with the sanction of the Financial Commis- 
sioner. 

24-A. (1) So much of the assessment on the land irrigated from a masonry 
Remission of revenue when or tube well as is based on the profits of irrigation 
wells fall out of use. from such W'ell shall be remitted — 

(a) when the well ceases to be fit for use 

(b) when irrigation from it is superseded by canal irrigation and canal- 

advantage revenue or owner’s ratehas been imposed. 

Note. — ^T he revenue based on the profits of irrigation from the well shall ordinarily be as- 
sumed to be as follows : — 

(i) where a lump sum has been imposed at the distribution of assessment on the well 

in addition to a non- well rate : such lump sum ; 

(ii) where a lump sum, inclusive of a non-well rate, has been imposed at the distribution 
of assessment : such lump sum after deducting the equivalent of non- well rate ; 

(ut) where the distribution of the assessment has been by soil rates the difference between 
the actual assessment of the area irrigated and the amount which would have 
been assessed on that area if it had not been irrigated. 
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(2) A similar remission may be granted if the •well, though still fit for use, 
"has been out of use for four harvests, provided that no remission shall be given 
if the disuse of the well — 

(a) occurs in the ordinary Qourse of husbandry, the well being intended 
for use merely in seasons of drought ; 

(i>) is due to the introduction of canal irrigation and canal-advantage 
revenue or owner’s rate has not been imposed. 

25. When settlement operations are in progress the Revenue Officer shall 
obtain through the Commissioner the sanction of the 
Period of exemption for Pinancial Commissioner with respect to the period 
wells to be fixed at settle- exemption for wells , other than tube wells, for each 

assessment circle. 

26; In every case in which the Revenue Officer grants exemption he 
shall give the landowner a certificate specifying the 
Grant of exemption cer- well or other work on account of which it is granted, 
■tificates at settlement. date of its construction or repair, the term for 

which the exemption will last, the land which would 
•otherwise have been assessed at irrigated rates, and the additional demand to be 
•imposed at the end of the period of exemption. If the land is under fluctuating 
assessment, the certificate shall further state what the exemption will be under the 
system as sanctioned for the tract. 

27. When a well, tube-well, or other work is constructed or repaired during 
Grant of certifi^te at curency of a settlement in such circumstances as to 

other times. entitle the owner to an exemption from assessment at 

irrigated rates, the Revenue Officer shall make a special enquiry and grant a 
certificate of exemption in accordance -nith the provisions of rule 24. If the 
exemption is to take effect immediately, the certificate shall state as nearly as 
may be all the particulars mentioned in role 26, and in addition shall show dis- • 
tinctly the amount of existing land revenue to be remitted. But if the exemp- 
tion is not to take effect till the next revision of assessment, no action need be 
taken unless the owner of the work in question applies for a certificate. In 
such a case no entry shall be made as to the area subject to the concession or the 
amount of the exemption. 

28. When a landowner desires to secure an exemption from assessment on 

■ Exemption of reclaimed reclaimed waste land in order to compensate him for 
•wastelands. incurring substantial expenditure on its reclamation, 

he shall apply, before be commences the work, to the jBInancial Commissioner 
for such exemption, giving a description of the land to be reclaimed, the difficul- 
'ties attending its reclamation, aiid the sum proposed to be expended on reclama- 
4ion operations. The Financial Commissioner shall, after making such enquiries 
as he deems necessary, decide as to whether any exemption shall be given. 

If the Financial Commissioner sanctions an exemption, he shall fix the maxi- 
■mum period of the exemption to be granted. At the close of reclamation opera- 
tions, the Financial Commissioner, after verification of the actual amount ex- 
pended on reclamation and the area reclaimed, shall by written order exempt 
the area reclaimed from assessment of land revenue for a period sufficient to 
reimburse the landowner to the extent of twice the sum expended on the re- 
olamation operations, subject to the maximum limit previously fixed. 

(d) The manner in which assessment shall be announced. 

' 29. The Revenue Officer shall, on receipt of the orders of Government on 

of J as'sessmeilt fbr 'his assessment proposals, draw up an order deter- 
Sob estate. ' mining the assessment proper on each estate. 
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30. (1) For the purpose of announcing the assessment imposed on each 
Announcement of assess- estate a notice shall he issued summoning the headmen 
rmeat. and other persons interested to attend at a place 

•and on a date specified. On such date and at such place the Revenue Oflicer 
•shall announce the assessment. * 

(2) The headmen of each estate shall be given a memorandum showing 
-the future assessment of the estate, and any additional particulars deemed 
•necessary. 

(3) The harvest from whieh the new demand shall take effect shall be an- 
nounced to the headmen and other persons interested, and shall be noted in the 
•memorandum furnished to the headmen. 


!(e) The manner in which the rate of incidence of the land revenue is 
to be calculated for the purpose of sub^section (3) of section 51. 

31. (a) In assessment circles in which fixed assessment was imposed at the 
last previous assessment, the rate of incidence of such 
Calculation of incidence. assessment shall be the rate obtained by dividing the 
4otal assessment on cultivated land, as finally imposed by the Revenue Officer 
-who made the assessment, by the cultivated area as ascertained by him -for the 
‘purpose of assessment. 

(b) In assessment circles in which fluctuating assessment was imposed at 
the last previous assessment, the average acreage of crops forming the basis of 

. the net assets estimate at such assessment shall be multiplied by the final rates 
-sanctioned. The figures thus arrived at shall be divided by the cultivated area 
-as ascertained, for the purpose of assessment, by the Revenue Officer who imposed 
the assessment, and the result shall be the rate of incidence of the last previous 
assessment. 

(c) In assessment circles in which the assessment imposed at the last pre- 
vious assessment was partly fixed and partly fluctuating, the average acreage 
■of crops forming, either partly or wholly, the basis of the net assets estimate of 
such assessment that are subject to fluctuating assessment shall be multiplied 
by the final rales sanctioned for fluctuating assessment. To the figure thus 
arrived at shall be added the final fixed demand imposed by the Revenue Officer, 
and the total shall be divided by the cultivated area as ascertained for Ihe'purpose 
of assessment by the Revenue Oflicer. The result shall be the rate of incidence 
-of the last previous assessment. 

(d) The rate of incidence on the cultivated area for the purpose of the 
.revised assessment shall be determined, muiali’i viulandis, by such of the methods 
in clauses (a), (b) and (c) of this rule as are applicable to the circumstances of the 
circles under assessment applied to the cultivated area determined by the Revenue 
Officer at re-assessment. 
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appendix 1L 

'^Settlement Manual, paragraph 223). 

Forecast Reports. 

1. A forecast report should be brief. All that Government requires is tc 
be satisfied that the financial prospects are such as to justify the undertaking-, 
of a general re-assessment, failing that, that there are other reasons which make 
a resettlement desirable. 

Eule 18 of the rules framed under section 60 (6) of the Land Revenue Act 
ivide Appendix I — Part (E)] provides that leading agriculturists and organisa- 
tions of zamindars shall be consulted before the report is prepared. 

2. The only statements required are a rainfall statement and the three 
tables of which specimens are annexed, and also in districts in which cash rents 
are at all common, a table comparing the rents prevailing at the time the settle- 
ment was made and at present. The report should bo illustrated by a small scale 
map showing tahsils, assessment circles, rivers, canals, main roads and rail- 
ways. 

8. The follovirg maj^ be adopted as a rough outline of the subjects to be- 
dealt with in the report : — 

1. — Preliminary. 

(a) Physical features. 

(b) Rainfall. 

(c) Present assessment circles and classification of soils. 

(d) Character of agricultural population. 

(c) Any factors affecting the general prosperity of the tract, as an- 
increase in water-logging. 

It ought to bo possible to dispose of the above in five short paragraphst 
11 . — Development of resources. 

This should include such explanation and discussion of the figures given 
in statement I as is required. In addition any improvements in means of 
communication and the progress of alienation should be noticed. The proportion 
of the cultivated area under mortgage in each iahsil (Appendix VI of Revenue 
Registers) should be mentioned, and the class to which the mortgagees chiefly 
belong. 

The rise or fall in the value of land during the term of the expiring settle- 
ment should be noticed, an examination of its sale value in terms of the mul- 
tiple of the land revenue paid for it at various periods being made on the lines- 
indicated in paragraphs 3S1-A and 381-B of the Settlement Manual. 

pnrcER since i.ac't ct:-'''"”- ‘iN estimate 

Appendix II {page .rvi). 

For part III of appendix II, the following shonld be suhstitu- 
■ed : — 

“ In connection with statement II, paragraphs SlQ-fl of 
the Settlement Manual may he read. The rise in prices 
should ordinarily be calculated from the comparison 
between the commutation prices which formed the basis 
of the assessment about to be revised and the average 
prices for the last 20 years (columns 8 — 6 of the state- 
ment), but the average prices for the last 10 years 
(columns 7 — 9) should also be quoted.” 

fi7.S vn — Q nnn_on.o <50 — Hnpp T.ahoro. 
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IV. — Estimate ov probable enhancement. 

The increase for rise of resources may, in the absence of any special reason to- 
the contrary, such, for example,- as the substitution of canal for barani cul- 
tivation, be taken as equal to the rise in cultivation. The increase for rise 
of prices will be whatever percentage the Deputy Commissioner considers to 
represent the ejEfective rise of prices. ' This may differ considerably from the 
arithmetical deduction from the figures in column 6 of statement II. For 
example, in deciding what percentage to adopt as showing the effective rise 
more regard should be paid to the prices of crops which farmers grow largely 
for sale than to those of crops grown mainly for their own consumption. There 
may be excellent reasons for departing widely in actual assessment from the 
arithmetical result shown in column 8, statement III. Column 9 should show 
the demand which the Deputy Commissioner thinks can prudently be fixed. 
If it differs much from the assessment shown in column 8, the reasons for thinking 
the latter excessive should be shortly stated. 

The net-assets estimate of each circle prepared at last settlement should 
be varied according to the effective rise of prices and changes in resources so as 
to represent the probable net-asset estimate based on the most recent figures 
available. The probable new demand should not exceed one-fourth of that 
figure. T 

V. — Other matters. 

In reporting on the maps and records the Deputy Commissioner should say 
how far he thinks it will be necessary to remeasure the villages and to make a 
complete revision of their records. 

It should also be clearly stated (a) whether a professional riverain traverse 
survey has been previously carried out and in what years, (b) whether an adequate 
number of the pillars marking corners of squares which were demarcated and 
erected by the previous professional survey on the higher margin of the riverain 
area under inundation are still in situ. 

It is not necessary for him to make proposals as to the establishment re- 
quired for settlement operations, but he should state for each tahsil what is the 
number of (1) patwaris’ circles, (2) patwaris and assistant patwans, and (3) field 
JeanungoB, and should note whether he thinks the existing staff adequate for the 
requirements of the ordinary revenue work of the district. 

.STATE .ENT I.— DEVB bOPM EN’T OP HEsOURCES. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(Sett:IjEment Makuat, paragraph 232.) 

Judicial powers exercised by Settlement Officers at different periods. 

Shortly after annexation the Board of Administration forbade the Civil' 
Courts in the districts west of the Bias to entertain any claims for land till a 
regular settlement had been effected, and at the same time the district revenue 
courts were directed to “ confine their attention to the question of possession^ 
and leave to the Settlement Officers hereafter the decision of disputed rights 
(Board’s Circular No. 122, dated 80th May 1849). A little later the provision 
of Eegulation VII of 1822, which allowed a disappointed claimant to contest 
the finding of a Settlement Officer by bringing a civil suit in the District Court, 
was set aside with the sanction of the Governor-General, and the decision of 
Settlement Officers in all cases decided on their merits after full enquiry were 
made final “subject to the usual revenue appeal.*’* Settlement Officers were 
vested with the full powers of Civil Courts as regards land suits.f Tbe period of 
limitation was fixed at 12 years, and this was sometimes interpreted as meaning 
12 years counting back from the’ date of annexation or from the date on which 
the claim W'as first put forward in the district revenue courts. When Ihe first 
Panjab Courts Act, XIX of ISfi.*), came into force, care was taken to maintain 
the jurisdiction of Settlement Officers as regards land suits. The 21st section 
of that Act pronded that, when a district was under settlement, any special 
officer in it might be invested with the civil powers of a Commissioner, Deputy 
Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, or falmldar for the purpose of deciding 
suits in respect to land, or the rent, revenue, or produce of land. Similar pro- 
visions were embodied in section 49 of the second Panjab Courts Act, XVII of 
1877, and in Chapter VI of the third Panjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884. Down 
to 1878 Settlement Officers were usually invested with the pow’ers of a Deputy 
Commissioner to decide suits or appeals regarding land, or ihe rent, revenue, 
or produce of land. But in the districts of the old Delhi territory re-assessed 
between 1871 and 1878 it was determined to confine the jurisdiction of the Settle- 
ment Courts to cases under the Tenancy Act of 18G8, on the ground that these 
districts “ were settled many years ago and the rights of all parties must have 
been determined either by length of possession or by decree of Courts.” In 
1878 it was proposed to follow' the same course in alftbe districts then about 
to come under settlement, but ultimately the jurisdiction of the Settlement 
Courts was made to extend to suits — 

(а) under the Tenancy Act ; 

(б) to alter or cancel any entry in the register of names of proprietors 

of revenue-paying land ; 

(c) under section 9 of the Specific Belief Act of 1877 : - 

(d) for declaration of title in land, or the rent.,' revenue, or produce of 

land brought by parties iu possession of the right claimed. 

It was also intended that claims under head {h) should only he cognirable 
by Setlement Courts where the plaintiff was in possession. The description 
under head {b) svas not considered sufficiently precise and was gfaduallv expanded 

♦Government of Indiii Xo. ](!02, tinted 1st Sei'leiiiber 18*19, quoted on fifige *1 1 of B.irkloy’s 
«* Non-Hcgnlation Law of tlie I’nnjnb.” Tin's order icferred oidy to the Cis.yutlcj and Trans- 
gutlcj States, the only parts of the province where regular sctflenicnts nere then hi progress. 

■f.See Temple’s Settlement Report, paragraph 220, and Pinancial Cemmissioner's Book, 
Circular XLVl of 1800, paragraph 1. 
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*bnt the changes made were intended fo define, and not to restrict the powers 
'hitherto possessed in cases between landlords and tenants. In 188G, a fresh 
form of notification was introduced giving Setlement Officers the powers of a 
Deputy Commissioner, under section 46 (1) of the Punjab Courts Act of 1884, 
for the trial of all classes of suits mentioned in section 45 of the same Act, 
with six exceptions. The effect was to withdraw from Settlement Officers’ juris- 
diction in suits under heads (b) and (d) above, but to enable them to decide 
suits for the determination of “ disputes regarding boundaries of land which 
have been fixed by a Court or Eevenue Officer.” Chapter VI of Act XVIII 
of 1884 was repealed by the Land Revenue Act of 1887, but Chapter XLof the 
. latter Act enables Government, if it pleases, to make land cases in any local area 
solely cognizbale by the officer making or specially revising records-of-rights in 
'that area. So far no use has been made of this chapter and Settlement Officers 
.are now invested only with the powens of a Collector under the Tenancy Act, 
XVI of 1837, and their exercise of these 'powers is confined within narrow 
hmit'^ by executive instructions (see Apendix*VI). 
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APPENDIX V. 
CANCELLED. 


APPENDIX VI. 

(Settlement Manual, paragraph 229.) 


BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED OP BY SETTLEMENT OPPICEBS- 

DIEECTOE OP LAND RECOEDS AND THE COM- / 

MISSIONEE. 

A. — Table showing business ARisiNGtUNDER the.Pun.iab Land 
Eevenue and Tenancy Acts which will be disposed 
or BY Settlement Collectors. 

Land 'Revenue Act. 

1 . Chapter III of Land Eevemie Act relating to headmen (other than 
chief headmen), kannngo.s and patwaris : also cases of neglect of duty or dis- 
obedience of orders by any person holding office under this chapter so far as- 
those duties or orders relate to business controlled by the Collector. If cases 
come to the notice of the Setlement Officer requiring action under Land Eevenue 
Eule 21 (IV) he should report them to the Deputy Commissioner. 

The Collector of the district should consult the Setlement Collector before 
finally disposing of successions to zaildarships, but is not bound to adopt his 
recommendation. Proposals for revision of zaildari arrangements should be- 
prepared by the two Collectors jointly. 

2. Chapter TV of Land Eevenue Act (Eecords), 

8. Chapter V of Land Eevenue Act (Assessments). 

4. Chapter VIII of Land Eevenue Act (Surveys and Boundaries). 

5. Chapter IX of Land Eevenue Act (Partition). 

6. The following sections of Chapter XII of the Land Eevenue Act : — viz- 
Sections 145, 146, 147, 148 and 150, also section 149 so far as concerns business 
allotted to this Collector. 

Piinjab Tenancy Act. 

7. Section 76, sub-section (1), clause (a) and. section 77, sub-section (8), 
clauses (a), (b) and (c). also clause (???) so far as it concerns Icanungos and 
patwaris. 

XoTE 1. — The Settlement Collector has no po-wers under chapters VI and VII of the Land 
Eevenue Act ; hut the Collector of the district should refer to him for report all cases in -(vhich 
remissions or suspensions of the land revenue appear to he required on account of calamity of 
season or other failure of assets. Similarly, the Settlement Collector may, of his o-rni motion, 
report such cases to the CoUector of the district for orders. It is important that the oflicer -ivho 
is charged -ndth the duty of revising the assessments should enquire mto all cases of this hind, and 
the Collector of the district should not set aside his recommendations in any case -u-ithout the 
sanction of the Commissioner. 

Note 2. — Of the quarterly and annual husiness returns, part V, -n-hich relates to village 
records and also all crop returns and agricultural statistics (other than those relating to jiriccs 
and rainfall), should he submitted hy the Settlement Collector, and aU other retuins hy the Col-- 
cctor of -the district. 

XoTE 3. — For business connected u-ith land revenue assignments, see paragraph 186 ^ 
of the Land Administration ^Manual and paragraphs 568, ef . s>’q.. of this Manual. 


N 
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B. — Work in oonneotion with Settlements which will 
DISPOSE!) OP BY THE COMMISSIONER AND DIRECTOR OP LAND 

Eeoords. 

1. Duties of the Commissioner and Director of Land Records in districtsr- 
inder settlement. — The Commissioner will exercise general control in all 
natters connected with the conduct of settlements within his division subject 
.;o the directions of the Financial Commissioner. He will supervise all' 
matters connected with settlement operations and consult and advise the local 
officers thereon. The position of the Director of Land Records in regard to map 
correction and revision of records in settlements is defined in paragraph 207, 
Land Administration Manual. He will aid the Settlement Officer with his 
advice, but on matters requiring orders he will report to the Financial Commis- 
sioner who AiVill issue his orders to the Settlement Officer through the Commis- 
sioner of the division. 

2. Submission of reports from districts under settlement. — Re- 
ports, references and returns relating to settlements shall be submitted (by the 
Deputy Commissioner, piior to the commencement of a settlement, and by the 
Settlement Officer afterwards) to the Commissioner, who will himself dispose of 
all matters he has power to dispose of and refer other matters with his opinion 
for the orders of the Financial Commissioner. 

The quarterlj' business returns in districts under settlement, prescribed 
in Standing Order No. 52, are submitted by the Settlement Officer to the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner returns statements I to III with his remarks to 
the Settlement Officer, while statements IV and V in duplicate are forwarded 
with his comments to the Director of Land Records. The Director of Land 
Records records his remarks and forwards them to the Financial Commis- 
sioner. One copj”- is filed in the Financial Commissioners’ office, one copy is re. 
turned with the orders of the Financial Commissioner through the Director 0 { 
Land Records to the Commissioner, and by the latter to the Settlement Officer. 

3. 'Preliminary reports and special reports. — Settlement Officers are 
required to submit preliminary reports regarding assessment circles, soil classi- 
fication, prices, the extent of remeasurement required, and the years to he 
adopted in framing the produce estimate (paragraph 225 of the Manual). Such 
reports will be submitted to the Commissioner who will forward them with his 
recommendations to the Financial Commissioner for orders. The Financial 
Commissioner will consult the Director of Land Records if he considers it neces- 
sary before passing orders. The orders of the Financial Commissioner will be 
communicated through the Commissioner to the Settlement 'Officer, a copy 
being sent to the Director of Land Records for information. 

Reports are submitted by the Settlement Officer on the following subjects 
through the Commissioner for the orders of the Financial Commissioner ; — • 

(a) All questions connected with forests and Government waste, 

(b) Leases of Government land. 

(c) Tirni. 

(d) Land revenue assignments. 

(e) Zaildari and sufedposhi inams. 

The orders of the Financial Commissioner on these cases are communicated’ 
to the Settlement Officer through the Commissioner, and the Director. of Land’ 
Records need not be referred to in connection with these subjects. 





Appointment of future 
Extra AB8ia‘ant Settle- 
ment Officer as Eo venue 
Assistant. 


^ FINANCIAL COMxMISSIONEHS" OFFICE, PUNJAB. 

Corue'ction slip No. ] 3-S. M ., dai no Lahobb, the 8th Decembeb i 
'■ ' 1932. 

Punjab Settlement Manual, 4th edition. 

Appendix YI, business to be disposed of by Settlement Offi- 
cers, Director of Land Eecords and the Commissioner. 

Add the followincr as Part G in this Appendix after paeje 

XXX PHI. 

C— '^EiVEOR.4N3U!V? REGARDING PREPARATION FOR 

SETTLEMENTS. 

]. Settlement operations usuallv begin in October bnt if it is 
possible to select the iixtia Assistant Settle- 
m'nt Officer some time beforehand, he should 
he posted to the district as Revenue Assistant 
in the course of the hot weather. It will be 
his duty to make preparations for the initiation 
of Settlement work in order that no time maj be wasted when Settle- 
ment Officer is finally posted to the district. 

I 

2. The first subject which may be the duty of the future Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer to 'investigate is 
the state of the land revenue records, and one 
of the first subjects on which the Settlement 
Officer will be called upon to make a decision 
will be the choice between remeasuroment and map revision (Settlement 
ilanual, Appendix XXI). Some infoi’mation on , the state of re- 
cords should be contained in the Forecast Reporr, bnt it will be the 
duty of the fafure Extra Assistant Settlement Officer to examine the 
question in detail ai'd prepare materials which will enable the Settle- 
ment Officer to submit his proposals to the Financial Commissioner as 
soon f s po'sible after arrival. To assist him in this one Settlement 
Qanuugo per tahsil and perhaps an advance staff (paragraph 8 of 
Appendix XXI of the Settlement Manual) will be sent to the district 
by the Director of Land Records to join at the same time as Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer and the operations described in paragraphs 
2 and 3 of Appendix XXI, Settlement Manual^ will be earned out by 
the district revenue estabhshmenl, re-inf orcid by these Oanungos, as 
soon as possible in the hot weather. When the Jancli Portal files reach 
Tahsildarsj they will simply forwatd them with their opinion to the 
Extra Assistant Settlement Officer instead of taking the action contem- 
plated in paragraphs 4 and 5 and the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer 
will draw up a report which will be put before the Settlement Officer as 
soon as be arrives. ’ , ^ 


Duties of future Extra 
Assistant Settlement Offi- 
oer. ' ‘ 


Price : 2 annas. 


4 


Have' already got. .He should alsb estimate •what implements will be' 
required for the extra settlement j)at\varis and should then send a 
combined indent to the Director of Land Records who will supply 
him the implements that are available from other settlements. The re- 
mainder he should arrange to purchase^him'sMf^ the procedure followed 
beimr similar to that for furniture.’ On receipt of the report from 
the closing settlement, the Director of Land Records wdll also decide 
whether tbeie are any Mathematical instruments which can be returned 
to the Mathematical Instrument OfficBjOr whether they should not rather 
be retained for use in other settlements. 

. I j j 


(tv) Books. 


10. The same principle apply to books. The sanctioned scale of 
books for the Settlement staff is given in 
paragraph 27 of Standing Order No 4;7. At the 
end of a settlement a list of the books that are available should 
be sent to the Diiector of Land Records and at the commence- 
ment of the new settlement an indent should be sent to him in 
accordance with the sanctioned scale. He -unll' infoVm the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer as to what' books .are available from 
other settlements and the Extia Assistant Settlement Officer "will 
arrange for obtaining the remaining books for himself in accordance 
with the rales (Standing Order No. 47, paiagiapb 17). 


11. Rules for the obtaining of stationery ^are given in para- 
graph 37 of Standing Order No. 49 and Part 
(t) Stationery. II of Priujab Stationery and 'Printing Manual, 

Most of this will have to bo indented for by the Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer through Commissioner from the Stationery Depart- 
ment g,s explained in paragraph 37, but, he should first ascertain 
from the Director of Land Records whether any stationery is available 
from other settleme'nfs and similarly at the end of a settlement the 
Settlement Officei should inform the Direetpr of Land Records whether 
any stationery is left over. . ^ 


13. A list of forme used in the course of a .S'^ttlement is given 
in paragraph 38 of Standing 'Older No. 49. 

Settlement Officer will get these ’forms as 
well as Mnsavis and any other forms that may 
be introduced by him direct from the Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Lahoie. The future Extra Assistant Settlement Officer will, 
boa ever, first ascertain irom the Director of Land Records whether 
there are any forms and mnsavis which can he made available from 
other settlements. At the end ot a settlement, the Settlement Officer 
will report to the Director of Land Records the number of settlement 
forms and mnsavis that are not required for use in the district and can 
be transferred to other settlements. 


207 FC— 6,000— 23-12.32— SOPt Lahore.^ 
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APPENDIX VII. 

(SETTLBsrENT MA-NUAL, PARAGRAPH 25S). 

A.— PEOCEUUPtE CONNECTED Wim THE COMPLETE 
MEASCEEMENT 5P A VILLAGE. 

1. Preparation of khataunis and shajra nasb. — Before commencing the 
field measurements of any village it is essential that correct and complete liha- 
tainm should be drawn up. If the previous annual papers have been properly 
prepared, and the jamabandi is correct to date, this will give little trouble. If 
it is not correct, then all mutations of rights omitted from the jamabandi must 
be entered up in the list of mutations of the current year. The kbaiaiinis will 
then agree with the jamabandi so corrected plus changes in tenants-at-will. And 
to make sure that the khataunis are correct and complete, there will bo drawn 
up at the same time a shajra nasb of the owners.* The procedure will therefore 
be as follows : — The kanunqo or patwari, having collected the owmers in the village, 
will put the last jamabandi before him, and draw up a genealogical tree of Ihe 
owner's : or if thez’e is one in the previous records, correct that to date. In doing 
this he will compare the genealogical tree and the jamabandi, holding by holding, 
and will explain the entries to the owners. The comparison of the two papers will 
bring to light all omissions Iroin the jamabandi connected with the descent 
of the owmens, and omissions from the jamaband' due to transfers, partitions, 
changes of tenants, and other like causes, will be pointed out by the owners. 
Eorms of the khatatmi, index, and li.‘<t of khatatmi totals, with necessary in" 
structions, are appended • — 

A<--Khatauni or holdino slip. 

( Taraf or ) 

Tah'-il — — Ma^tia - -t Palli. j ^ — • 


1 

Last Jamanbadi No. 

New Khatauni No. 

c 

No. in Register of Mutations. 

Owner. 

Tenant. 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 4 

1 

5 

1 

No. AND NAME 
OF FIELD. I 

i 

« 

Name of well 1 Area and class 
or other source ; of land and total 
of irrigation. | of holdiugs. 

1 

1 

• 

1 

Bent. 

Kem arks. 

Former. 

New. 


1 

1 

I 

i 

i , 

1 

I 1 

! f 

1 i 

i 


♦For form of shajra nasb and instraotions for its pre{,aratioa see Appendix VIT 
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(1) This form will be printed on one-eighth of a sheet, that is to say, on- 
paper size 10" — OJ". It will be printed on one side only. If necessary, the 
paUoari can continue the entries on the other side. Lines will be printed across - 
columns 1 — 8 for the separate entry of each field. The whole will be sewed 
together at top, like a hahi, the alphabetical index being added. A leather patta 
will also be added to protect the paper of the same sort as is used to protect hahis. 
One leaf will usually be sufficient for each holding. 

(2) The kliatauni numbers will be entered in ink before measurements 'are- 
commenced. There is no real reason why an accurate list of the holdings should 
not be made. If by chance one or two holdings- are subsequently discovered, 
these can be added in their place by sub-numbers. When the tahsildar attests 
the village finally after close of measurements, the series of numbers can be cor- 
rected once for all. 

(3) The names and share? of owners and cuHivator should be entered with 
great care and after careful attestaton. If names and shares have already been 
entered in one holding in full detail, and in a subsequent holding it is desired to 
incorporate the same entry by reference, this may be done ; for example. Sham 
Singh and others, as in holding Ko. 3 (three). But the number of the holding must 
be entered in such cases in figures and in words ; and care should be taken that 

. short entries referring to different holdings are not made in nearly identical terms. 
Also the reference should always be to the hhatnani number ; the measurer has 
nothing to do vrithjamala'idi numbers. 

(4) Enter shares in the plainest terms, just as the jintirari enters them in his- 
ordinarj"- annual paper.?, for example — 

A and B in even shares. 

D and F in even shares half, and G and H in even shares, half. 

Several persons (stated by name) in the following share? ; — 

K and L in even shares, half : !M, N. and others, half on 3 shares : 

M and N in even .shares 0, P ct B in even shares 
2 shares. 1 share. 

« 

If there are a great many shares, write them out in full on the back of the 
hhatauni, making a .short entry in the column ‘Owner’ on the upper side : thus 
A, B, and others, total 15 owners as detailed on reverse. It is most important that 
all shares should be entered in the village papers in the same words and terms 
as those bj’ which the zamindars described them. No attempt should be made to 
substitute for these terms more elaborate descriptions. And those forms of 
expression should be preferred which will be most convenientl.v transcribed in the 
annual papers. It is not at all necessary to describe all the shares of a holding 
by the same denominator : they should be put down just a? the zamindars tell 
them off. 

(5) As regards sales and mortgages with possession (they should be shown 
in every case with the detail directed in the Standing Order on Eecords-of- 
Eights. 

(6) Mortgages without possession udll be entered only under the circum- 
stances and with the details directed in the. Standing Order on Eecords-of- 
Bights. 

(7) If a hereditary tenant has sold or mortgaged his holding and the 
transfer has been acted on. it will be entered in the register of mutations and in- 
corporated in the hhatauni, subject to any order of Court that may be produced 
concerning a transfer of this nature. 
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(8) Enter very carefully the rents paid by tenants. If the rent is a share of' 
the produce, note any payments made from the "whole heap before the produce is^ 
^■vided. If the rent is cash, it should be so described as to sho'w whether the rent 
is a lump charge on the holding or a rate per bigha, or whether the tent is per 
harvest or per crop, or per annum, or by appraisement. 

(9) Ordinarily 'no entry relating to trees will be made. But the pahoari 
should enquire whether any trees are owned by other than the owner or culti- 
vator ; and in cases in which trees are owned by persons who do not hold the land, 
the patwari ■will enter the facts in the column of remarks in the Tthaiauni. 

(10) If the revenue of Ttlmta is assigned, note the fact and the name of the 
mafidar briefly in red ink in the column of remarks. 

(11) Do not colleot all the mafi khatas at the end. Let each kliata come in 
the place to which, with reference to the ownei’ship, it properly belongs. 

(12) Land appropriated for pnblie purpones. — All land permanently appro" 
printed for public purposes should be entered in the kliataunis as directed in tbe- 
jamahandi. Mutations expressed by these entries need not be entered in the 
register of mutations. 

(13) ft is not necessary to enter a name for every field along with it® 
number. If fields are known by names, the names should be entered. But wher^ 
fields are not commonly known by distinct names, no names of fields need be 
entered, 

(14) The following soils will be recorded in the kliataunis — 

• (i) Ghair niirnikin, banjar kadim, and banjarjadid, as directed for the 

crop girdawari and ndlan rakba. 

(ii) Clialii is all land irrigated regularly from a well (whether the well' 
is pakka or kaclia and whether the Avater be lifted bj^ buckets, wheel 
or dheiikli). Some land is thus irrigated eA^ery haiwest, other land ' 
every year, and some land once in two years. I^Hiatever land gets 
water regularly should be shown as chalti. The actual area of 
crops irrigated will not appear from the measurement papers, but 
from the crop (jirdav>ari papers. 

(Hi) Nahri is land watered by a canal. The limits of this land will be 
defined in the same way as those o'f chain land. 

(iv) Abi is land watered from tanks, jliils, river branches and springs 
and not falling under the heads of chain or nahri. The limits of 
this land Avill be defined in the same way as those of chain land. 

(«) Sailab is land usually flooded fli the rains bj’' large rivers or their 
branches. 

(vi) Barani is all cultivation not included in above classes. 

The CoUector can direct that other soil distinctions be recorded if he considers 
this necessary.* 

It should be added that there is some land near rivers or canals or jhils which 
is always moist. This also should be entered as sailab if of any considerable 
amount or importance. But small areas of this kind may be recorded as barani. 
Eruit-bearing gardens will be reckoned as cultivated land, and their areas will he 
classed under the above heads according as they qre irrigated ,or not. Groves 
of other trees Avill be classed as bajijar kadirn. • . , , 


^'See Chapter XIII of this Manual. 
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B. — Alphabeticai. Index to be prefixed to khatauni. 


Letter. 


Owners. 


Hereditary 

Tenants. 


6 


Name. 

• ^ 
a - 

a 

c3 

Name. 



* 


1 Tenants-at-tvim.. 


Name. 



C. — List of khatauni totals. 


1 . 2 I 8 



• 

1 . 

I Give in these colitjins the details 

OF 



areas and wells required for the 

^IlLAN BaKBA. 

Kbo tauni 
No 

How many 
fields. 


; 1 

! 

1 



'a 




X \ 

1 1 

1 ; 

J » ; 

j 

1 

' N 

j 

1 

o 

1 



; ) 

1 

! |. 

I " 1 

1 

1 

t 

t 

1 

i 

1 



Column .3. — ^It should be borne in mind that this classification and that given in the milat 
fTohba must agree. 

2. P.=irclias to be given to zaminiars. — When the khataunis are ready, 
•the palioari -will give to each agricnlturist a copy of the khataunis relating to 
him. These copies are kno-wn as parnhas. Of mortgaged holding a parcha will 
be given both to mortgagor and mortgages, but not to collateral mortgagees. In 
holdings in ■which there are several sharers it is generally sufficient to give a 
parcha to one sharer ; but if another sharer asks for a copy, it should be given 
to him also. Of tenant’s holdings one copy should be given to the tenant and 
the other to the owner. 

3. Attendance of O’wners and cultivators. — The shajra nash and khataunis 
"having been completed, .and the parchas having been distributed to the 
samindars, the palioari will commence measurement work. Every evening he 
■will inform the village headmen what fields will be measured on the day follow- 
ing, and the village-headmen will at ones inform the owners and cultivators con- 
cerned, and direct them to attend the pahoari the following morning. 
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4v Chainmen. — The headmen of the village "will supply for the field woih 
two chainmen. 

5. Papers which pawtari will have with him. — The fahcari should have- 
with him during his field measurements the former shajra, his copy of the last 
detailed jamahandi (with alluvion and diluvion papers, if any), also the new 
shajra nash and register of mutations. These papers and the papers in hand are 
the onl}’- papers that he should take with him in his daily measurement work. 

6. Procedure as each field is measured. — As each field is- measured 
he will delineate it in pencil on the shajra, work out the area, inform the owner 
and cultivator of the result, consider their objections, if any, and then write 
up the field hook, the khatauni, and zamindar’s parcha. The form of the field, 
book is given below : — 


Field Book. 


No. of field. 

1 

Former No. 

No. of 
khatauni. 

1 

Area calculation. 

7. List of fields on margin of field map. — In order to make it eas^r to refer 
from the field map to the jamabandi, the patwari will write a list 'on a separate- 
mapping sheet (to be filed with the map) as under : — 

No. of field. 

Number of khatauni in which entered. 


8. Procedure when owner or tenant is absent. — If an owner or tenant 
is absent when afield is measured the patwaj-i will make a mark X in the remarks 
column of the khatauni, and write over the mark the letter kl or K to indicate 
whether the absentee is the owner or cultivator, and will sign his name under 
the mark. If the absentee arrives afterwards, a place will be left in his parcha 
for the field measured in his absence, and those measured in his presence will be 
filled in below. Bat the palwari will not fill into any parcha fields measured in 
the absence of the parc/m- holder, nor return to those fields in order to explain 
the entries. It is the kanungo's work to do this. 

XoTK. — The above procedure for securing the attendance of right-lioiders and keeping 
thein informed of (lie cntric.s made in the measurement papers regarding their land is not ap- 
plicoblu to cases wlicro Government land in the possession of a department is under mc.asurcmcut. 
liefore remrnsurcmctits are commenced in any district or tract the Sottleyiout Officer or Collec- 
tor slionld, if there is any land of the above description within the limits of tlic district or tract, 
n^ccitain from the e.vcciitive olliccr of the department concerned, who is in oh.\rge of the said 
laiul, ivhother he projjoscs to depute a subordinate to he present at the mcasuioments. If the 
dopartniciitnl officer di-sires to do so, the .Settlement Olliccr or Collentor shouhl ,nrran>je, as 
far as possible, for the mcasuroincnt of the Government lanil to bo made at a time eonvenient 
botli to tlic dep.utment concerned and to the settlement or revenue subordinates. Tlio Settle- 
ment Olliccr slinnld also, if desired by the dcpartmenUl ofnaor, furnish the hittiir, free of ebargo, 
villi '-opi'-.s of tlio entries in tlic measurement p.-ip'-rs and maps relating to the Government land 
in bis cli.irgc, and sboiibl consider any representation made to him by tlie departmental oIReor 
in roirard to tbom. In tlic abovo conneetion atteiitiou to the instructions contained in para- 
graph 45 (A) of Standing Order No. 1(5 is nooossary. 











9. Procedure in case of trifling disputes or discrepancies. — In- cases 
-of pettj' dispute as to the position of a bouudiuy, if there is a permanent 

boundary, the patwari udll measure according to the boundary ; if there is not, 
■then he will measure according to the former papers. He may be allowed to 
neglect shght differences bewteen former and present measurement, as may be 
proper in each village ; so that the zamindar\s attention may not be directed to 

• useless disputes. But if an owner has added to his field land that he owns jointly 
with others, except in course of partition, such land must be measured as a separate 
number. In places where land is of little value, if an occupancy tenant 
I has extended his field by ploughing out, and there is no boundary between the 
■ new and old land, nor other plain evidence, such as payment of a different rent, 

by which the new land can be separated from the old land, the paiwari will survey 
the whole in one number. In such a case it is not liis dutj' to distinguish between 
old and new land. 

10. Field names and order in which fields should be numbered. — The 
numbering of the fields on the map should run in a connected chain. So 
far as the fields of one liolding lie together, tlmy should be measured without 
break. Where field divisions follow soil distinctions, the order of the holding 
should not be broken on this account. Similarly if the land is owned by wells 

• or by separate patlis, the fields of each well or paiii lying in one block should be 
numbered in a connected series, and not be mixed up in the measurement papers 
■\v-ith those of adjoining paitis and wells. And the limits of each patti or well 

..should be shown by a coloured line. Also if one field lies in the middle of a larger 
field, it should be so measured, without breaking up the larger field into two. 
Filed names, if locally used, should be entered under the survey number to which 
they relate. 

11. The abadi. — The village site shoud be measured in one number, 
together with the small plots attached in wliich cattle are penned, manure is 
stored, and straw is stacked, and other waste attached to the \dllage site. The 

• entry in the column of ownership and occupancy will bo simply ahadi dcli. 

' 12. Village roads. — Village roads through iriigated lands or through 
i highly cultivated land, or wherever these roads have distinct boundaries, should 
be measured according to their existing bounds. If nny road has no distinct 
bound it should be entered as three Icadams wide. But where the position of a 
way shifts mth the cultivation of each year, it should be indicated in the map 
with a red line : and a note should be made in the Idiatauni against each field’ 
which the way crosses, thus : “ The way io village A crosses this field.” 

If by acting on these instructions a village road is in anj' case recorded very 
differently from the record of it at last measurement, and public inconveni- 
ence appears probable, the road should be measured as above directed, 
and the case be reported to the revenue officer. Perhaps in some cases the 
revenue officer may be able to prevent inconvenience of this kind. But usually 
the fixed boundaries of village roads cannot be altered. 

13. Boundaries of fields not marked on ground how shown. — Where 
the boundary of a survey number is known, but is not marked on the ground 
■ owing to rich cultivation or sandy soil, the boundary should be delineated on the 
map b3" broken fines. 

14. . Procedure at beginning and end of days’ work.— At the commeuce- 
--ment and end of every day’s work the patwari should — 

(a) test the chain ; 

(b) check the entries of number sahik (former field No.). 

(c) compare the area entries of the field book and khaiwuni. 
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l4-A. Daily ou turn. — >A Settlement Officer should, after he has had some 
experience of his district, laj^ down with the approval of the Commissioner his 
own standard of outturn per chain per diem in re-measurement according to 
the circumstances and nature of the district and communicate the same through 
the Commissioner and the Director of Land Becords to the Pinancial Commis- 
sioner. This standard will be used as a guide in checking the 'quarterly business 
returns. 

15. Inking in of fields. — The fields mil be inked into the shajra, week 
by week, after the hanungo has tested them, viz., field numbers in red ink, and 
all other entries in black ink. 

• 16. Topographical signs to be entered in field maps. — In order to meet 
the requirements of the Survey of India certain topographical signs used by 
that department should be used. A hst of the signs, together with specimen 
cadastral maps, can be obtained from .the Financial Commissioner ; these signs 
should be followed in all topographical and paiwaris’ maps as far as possible. 
When a survey partj^ is at work in a district under settlement a few selected men 
. should be sent to be taught by the Surveyor the proper method of representing 
these signs. It should be clearlj’- understood that these directions in no case 
supersede those contained in the Mensuration Manual. 

17. Colouring of maps. — Too much attention should not be given to the 
• appearance of the maps as apart from correctness. The colouring, however 

. should usually be done by selected paiwaris or by speciallj'- entertained colourists. 
If a map has become dirty or discoloured, it should be left alone, and, if owing 
to cracks in the paper or some other reason it is absolutely necessary to prepare 
a fair copy, the original should be filed as well as the copy. 

18. Maps to be kept in flat boxes. — The map should be kept flat after 
being filed in the record room. The mapping sheets of each village should be 

. attached together bj' tape or string running through two eyelets pierced in the 
top right and left hand corners of each sheet. 

19. Index map. — Index maps should be prepared on maping sheets, each 
; square being divided into the requisite number of smaller squares for the purpose. 

Where possible, the scale to be adopted should be 240 kadams of feet to the* 
inch (4 inches to the mile), as this is the scale usually adopted in revenue survey 
majjs. The reduction from the 40 kadam to the inch field maps should be done 
by scale. This work is facihtated by scales with inches sub-divided into sub- 
multiples of 240. The Director of Land Becords informs Settlement Officers 
of the name of the firm from which such scales can be procured. To test the 
work rapidly the kanungos can be given double compasses, of which one pair 
- of arms measures a distance exactly six times that measured by the other pair. 
.Such compasses can be made up in most large towns. When the karvi in use 
-is such that the maps on the square system cannot be readily reduced, to the 
scale of 4 inches to the mile by the use of the scale, as in Hissar, where the harm 
is 57 ’157 inches and in the hill part of Gurdaspur where its length is 57*5 
inches, the required reduction can he made by the help of the pentagraph. Even 
if the proportion between the field map scale and the scale of 4 inches to the mile 
is not one of those for which the instrument is graduated, the pentagraph can 
-be set empirically so as to give it. To obtain the proper settin’g a trial should be 
made with two squares made in the proper proportions, and care should be 
' taken that the pointer and the fixed axis in which the instrument revolves are so 
-fixed as to be always in one straight line. The index map should show the same 
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fentures as those shown in the revenue survey maps of the villages, and the signs 
will be those emplo5'^e(l by the Bevenue Survey Department, most ot which are 
the same as in the 40 kadavi village maps. Eacli Settlement Officer will have to- 
give his own instructions as to the points to be shown in these maps according 
to the character of the country under survey. Besides serving as an inde.x to 
the village map this reduction is required for two other purposes : (1) the check 
of the patwari's measurements with scientific data (paragraph 21 below) and (2) 
tho,])reparation of the iahsil and district maps prescribed in S. 0. No. 16, para- 
graph 80. If there are time and money available, the patwaria may bo in- 
structed to make copies of the index maps to he kept by themselves for’ use. The 
Settlement Officer will determine the material on which such copies are to be 
made. 

20. Copies of village map required. — Of the village maps, two or, if 
necessary, throe copies ■will bo made, vis -: — 

(i) for the talisil fair copy (parat talisil) ; 

(if) for use in girdawari : ' , 

{Hi) for other departments, if necessary (see note to paragraph 8) : — 

(i) The talisil fair copy should be made on country mapping sheets. 

(ii) The copy for use in girdawari should be on cloth. 

{Hi) The copies made for other" departments will be made on the 
material desired by the department concerned. 

Copy No. (a) should he in every respect an exact copy of the mapping sheets 
filed "u-ilh the Settlement record. 

Copy No. {ii} should also be a close copy. It should show the length of the 
field boundaries in karms and should he coloured, but in the case of large 
stretches of waste land, the colour should be laid only round the edges of the w-aste 
area, and not spread in a wash over the whole. 

Copy No. (Hi) w'ill be prepared in such manner as is most suitable to the 
department concerned. 

B, — CcMVAnisoN OF Village maps "uith Seuvey data. 

The instruclions in paragraphs 21 — 25 apply only to estates in wdiich re- 
measurement is undertaken, but lho.se in paragraph 26 are also applicable 
to estates in w’hich map cori'cction is substituted for remeasurement. 

(1) Khakns a?id the comparison of pafwari measurements with the data 

supplied by the Siirccy Dcpinlmeiil. 

(2) Comparison of the distances between Trijunction points. 

‘ I. — Where the patwari’s measurements are on the square system, 

^ 2t. See Manual of Land Measurement, paragraphs 72—85. Patwari to 

submit khaka and statement. — When the yilioati lias voMipIcted ihe Uying 
down ot the squares, lio will at onuo send to the Settleiiiont Ollioer n cony ot the 
rougli Index .Map (khaka), on-whieh lie lias shown the pocition of oacli trijunclion 
pillar and of every stution leit by (lie Goyornrnenr of indiii Survey, in the luamicc 
prescribed in paragraph 85 of the Land Measurement Manual and along with it u 
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statement in the following foim showing the distance in karms from each tri-' 
junction pillar to the next, calculated as the hypothenuse of a right-angled tri 
angle the sides of which are the distances along the sides of the squares : — ■ 

Comparison oj Distances. 
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The first seven columns of this statement will be filled up by the patwari,- 
the rest being left to be filled up at head-quarters. The distance to be entereS 
in column 7 will be found by extracting the square root of the sum of the squares- 
of the distances entered in columns 5 and 6, No fraction of a harm should" 
be entered. This statement will be checked and signed by the kanungo and for- 
warded with the khaka to head-quarters. This khaka should not contain any' 
details within the village such as abadi, roads, wmlls, ponds, &o. All that need^ 
be given are the positions of the trijunctions and any survey stations there may 
be, and a rough outline of the village boundary prepared by hand from the old’ 
map. 


22. Check at head-quarters. — On receipt of the statement at head-quar- 
ters the Settlement Oifficer will have the statement completed from the data-' 
furnished by the Imperial Survey Department. If the Settlement Officer has 
been furnished with traverse data he will have entered in column 8 the distance' 
between each pair of trijunction pillars as there given in feet or in Gunter’s chains 
whichever is given in the traverse data. If he has received no traverse data, 
the scale should be applied to the Eevenue Survey map and the number nfi 
inches and hundredths of an inch so found entered in column 8. A diagonal- 
scale for inches and hundredths should be Used. (Cardboard ones can be obtained' 
cheaply.) In either case the same distance expressed in karms should be en»' 
terecl in column 9, and the difference* in harms and the difference pei centj- 
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•worked out ; it being stated in each case whether it is plus or minus. In 
any case in which the difference exceeds one per cent., the pat7oan’s calcula- 
tion of the distances should be checked by comparing it with the distances 
•entered on the khaka, and a note of the result of the comparison should be made. 
The statement will then be placed before the Settlement Officer for his orders. 
All cases may be passed as correct in which the difference is le.'ss than two per 
-cent, in hilly country, or one per cent, in level country, l)ut where the difference 
is greater than this, an explanation should be called for, unless the distance is 
a short one. The comparison should be made and orders issued before the 
aneasurements of the village am completed. 

23. Register at head-quarters. — A register of these comparisons 
should be maintained by the Settlement Officer, the village being entered in it 
in the recognised order (hadd bast). The form of the register should be the 
-same as that of the statement above prescribed. This register should be filled 
up for each village as the comparison goes on, the entries being made in pencil 
until the map has been finally passed by the Settlement Officer when they should 
be inked in. The' distance between each pair of trijunction points "will appear 
t'wice in the register, viz., in the statement of each of the adjoining "villages. 
These entries should be compared ■with each other and any serious discrepancy 
eliminated. When the comparison is completed for each tahsil, the number of 
cases in which the difference is less than one per cent., or more than one , two or 
‘three per cent., should be calculated and the results for the district should be 
given in the Pinal Settlement Report. 

24. Scale of khaka and Index Map. — The Revenue Survey maps are 
generally on the scale of 4 inches = 1 mile, i.e., 240 kadams of 5^ feet to the inch, 
and it will usually be found most convenient to have the patwarVs final Index 
map drawn on that scale. The khaka, however, can most conveniently be made 
on a scale a quarter of the size of the scale used in the field map by dividing the 
side of each square on a sheet into four. The scale on which the khaka has 
'been made should in any case be mentioned on it. 

II. — Where the patwari's measurements are on the triangular system. 

25. Procedure prescribed. — As soon as the patioari has finished his 
"triangles he will at once send to the Settlement Officer a copy of his khaka, 
as above prescribed, and a statement showing the distances between each pair of 
trijunction points according to his'-measurements. The map should be made on 
■the usual mapping sheets ruled into squares, and he will make his khaka 
by reducing the squares proportionally as is done when the measurement 
itself has been made by squares, noting the distance by scale on the map of 
•>each trijunction point from the sides of the nearest square shown on his 
snapping sheets. He will then calculate out the direct distance between each 
.pair of trijunction pillars as above prescribed, and submit a statement in 
the form already given. 

In all other respects the comparison will be made, and the statement and 
iTegister completed in the same manner as has been prescribed for measurements 
.made on the square system. 

(3) — Comparison ojf areas, 

26. Report and Register prescribed. — Where areas of villages have been 
calculated by the Imperial Survey.Department, they should be communicated 
'&0 the iahsildar, and when the measurements of the village have been completed. 



3 ca copy of the patwari's final Index Map should be sent to the Settlement Offi-' 
. -cer Avith a statement in the follo'wing form : — ■ r 


Comparison oj areas. 
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■ The Settlement Officer -will, on the receipt of this statement, compare the 
I Index Map with the Eevenue Survey map (if available) ani dscid® whether to 
-accept the result of the measurements or call for further enquiry, i, register 
in the same form as the statement should be opened and the figures for each 
village entered in pencil as soon as the statement is received, and inked in when 
•the .areas have been finally accepted by the Settlement Officer. 

0.— DISTEIBUTION OF PAEOHA BOOKS. 

{See para. 294 bf Manual). 

' 27. Distribution of pareha books when new jamabandi Is prepared. — 
' When a ne-w jamahandi has been prepared, based on the entries in the hhataunis, 
and the new revenue of each holding has been entered in it the patwari will give 
■ to each owner, mortgagee with possession and occupancy tenant, a pareha book 
-containing a copy of the entries in sach jamabandi relating to the land held by 
him, and printed receipt forms for 20 years. The directions governing'tho' 
distribution of khataunis where there are several sharers in a holding (paragrpab 
v(2) . will obtain in this case also. No charge shall be made for these pareha booksa 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

(Settlement Manual, parageaph 290.) 

Documents included in Standing Records. 

A. — ShAJRA-NASB or GENEALOGIC.Al'tPwEE of owners. 


Stat&ment of proprietary tenure of village, 
Pargana {or Tahsit} , District. 



1. The shajra-nasb should be drawn’ on one continuous sheet, not on separate 
leaves — on strong paper, similar to that used for the Miasra girdawari. For 
strength one inch slips of thin cloth should be pasted on the back .of the folds. 

2. Share or meastire of right. — The share or measure of right entered 
should be that which governs the relation of the holding to the whole village or 
iaraf, and according to which the hhewat is made. In a hhaiachara village the 
entry will he possession.” The word “ kabza " should be written only once 
and not repeated rmder each holding. If shares prevail, they should be des- 
cribed by the term current among the owners ; artificial symbols not so current 
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ni-flhould never be used. All employes and officers mil take great care that the 

- shares are not complicated artificially. 

8; Area and Bei'enue. — When holdings are owned jointly by several owners 
-whose names do not come together in the sJiajra-nasb, the land of these holdings 
-should not be artificially divided in the shajra-nasb. The whole should be shown 
^against the first- name with the word minjumla " prefixed ; and • against 
the second name in the column land there should' be .a reference to the 
.previous entry “ entered under holding No” ‘ The revenue entries should agree 
with the jamabandi.' These two columns should not be fiUed up until the end of 
r measurements. Give the totals of each patti or taraf ; -and if a paiti or taraj 
! has common land enter it before those totals. The khetvat number should be 
entered in pencil when the shajra-nasb is first drawn up, and be inked in at the 
. end of measurements at the revenue officer’s final attestation. 

4. In villages in which a genealogical tree of the owners has been prepared 
. at a previous settlement, — (a) if the table is a small one and can be easily copied, 

as in the case of small villages or villages of recent foundation, it should be copied 
out in full and brought up to date so as to be complete in itself ; (b) if it is too 
> large to be easily copied it will be enough to file with the new standing record 
a table shomng the last three generations brought up to date. Where no 
. genealogical tree has yet been prepared (1) a complete genealogical table shonld 
be prepared going back to the common ancestor in villages where the labour 
involved in its preparation would be small ; but (2) where this would involve great 
^ labour, the table should be prepared as follows: — the owners of each taraf or paUi 
should be brought together, and inside these divisions the men of each tribe, or 
got. The ancestors of each existing landowner should be shown for at least three 
generations back. And if the family has held land in the village for a longer 
period than this, then the ancestors should be shown for as far back as the 
' memory of the present owners goes and there is no dispute, but usually or not 
. more than six generations. 

5. The statements of the proprietors concerning each patti or taraf and con» 

. cerning the whole village should be written briefly, and doubtful tales should be 

- excluded. The staterpent of the proprietors concerning the previous history of 
•, the village should be u,rranged under the following heads : — • 

(a). Origin of rights and primary division of the land ; 

(h) The foundation of the village, and how named ; 

(c) Method of collection of the revenue under former Governments and 
under British rule. 

6. The names of persons who have left no male issue and of widows and 
, daughters should not be entered except for some special reason. Under the 

- names of agnates still living but not in possession, should be entered the words 

- “ out of possession,” and a brief note of where they now five. Mortgagees* 

^ names will not be entered. ' ‘ 

7. In cases in which a father and a son both own land in separate holdings 

- enter the son’s name in the genealogical tree in red ink. 

8. If an owner has lost his land (whether by sale or by diluvion), but he 
claims a share in the' shamilat, MOte this under Ms name in the genealogical 
tree, but no such.holding will be shown in the Jchatauni or jamabandi. 

9. If property-is divided by wells, add a column showing the name of well ** 

'[.'before the “ area ” cdlumh. . ' , . 
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10. An owner by purchase should he entered on the left of thp sub'division,- 
iorfl/ or patti in which he has purchased, a note should be added below his name,, 
showing from whom he has purchased ; and if the purchaser has no share in the-- 
shamilat, this should he stated. 

11. . When an amended copy of a genealogical tree is drawn up (see Standing: 
Order No. -23, paragraph 43), the columns for ‘ Area ’ and ‘‘Eevenue ’ should be- 
omitted. The Statement of the Proprietors should not be re'-written, but a- 
reference made to the statement recorded at last Settlement and a note added 
of any alterations made since the constitution of the village. ' 

' B AND C. — Jamabandi and List op Bevenue Assignments. 

(See Standing Order No. 23.) 

N'oth. — ^I n tha jamabandi Tvhich fonna part of the standing record, column 7 (field numbera) 
should be divided into two columns headed respectively “ present number ” and “ former- 
number 

D. — Statement of Eights in Wells. 
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(1) Ordinary drinking wells need not be entered in this statement ; but".-^ 

care is needed that wells which are likely to be used for agriculture are not- 
omitted. ' 

(2) Draw a red circle round the name of every well inade since last settle- 
ment. 

(3) In column No. 11 enter for each well ; — 

(а) History of well and when built or repaired, and when the present- 

rights in it were acquired, 

(б) Method of working the well, with other irrigation arrangements now- 

in force. 

(c) Mode of distributing the revenue. 

(d) Particulars of exemption from irrigated rates, if any. 

' E. — Wajib-tjl-arz op. Village ADMiNisTRATioit. paper. 

1. The statement of customs respecting rights and liabilities on’ the estate*- 
«hall be in narrative form ; it shall be as brief as the nature of the subject admits,, 
and shall not be argumentative, but shall be confined to a simple statement oi'" 
the customs which are ascertained to exist. The statement shall be dividedi- 
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lato paragraphs numbered consecutively, each paragraph describing as nearly 
as may be separate custom. 

2. The statement shall not contain entries relating to matters regulated b7 
law, nor shall customs contrary to justice, equity, or good conscience, or wbic“ 
have been declared ^to be void by any competent authority, be entered in it- 
Subject to these restrictions, the statement should contain information on so 
many of the following matters as are pertinent to the estate : — 

(а) Common land, its cultivation and management, and the enjoyment 

of the proceeds thereof. 

(б) Eights of grazing on common land. 

(c) Eights to the enjo 3 ’-ment of sayer produce. 

(d) Usages relating to village expenses {malba). 

(e) Customs relating to the irrigation of land. 

(/) Customs relating to mills, tanks, streams, or natural drainages. 

(| 7 ) Customs of alluvion and diluvion. 

Qi) The rights of cultivators of all classes not expressly provided for by 
law (for instance, rights to trees or manure, and right to plant 
trees) and their customary liabilities other than rent. 

{i) Customary dues payable to village servants, and the' customary 
servuce to be rendered by them. 

(j) The rights of Government to any ‘nazvl propertj', forests, unclaimed). 

unoccupied, deserted, or waste lands, quarries, ruins or objects of 
antiquarian interest, spontaneous products, and other accessory 
interest in land included within the boundaries of the estate. 

(k) The rights of Government in lespect of fish and fisheries in streams,, 

rivers, etc. 

(l) Any other important usage affecting the rights of landowners, cul- 

tivators or other persons interested in the estate, not being a usagO' 
relating to succession and transfer of landed property. 

3. Where the record of rights is being made for the first time, if the porsons- 
interested are not agreed ns to the existence of any alleged customs the Collector, 
or an Assistant Collector of the 1st grade shah decide the dispute in the manner 
;provided in section 86 of the Land«Eevenue Act. Where the record of rights^ 
is being revised, the Collector or Assistant Collector of the 1st grade shall similarly 
decide disputed entries ; hut in doing so he shall have regard to tho provision of 
section 87 of the Land Ee venue Act. 

Tahsildars are authorised finalh" to attest all undisputed entries in a Wajib- 
«Z-arr prepared in accordance with the instructions contained in paragraphs 1 
and 2 above, hut all entries wliich at the time of their attestation thej’- find to be 
disputed should be referred for decision to tho Collector or to an Assistant Col- 
lector of the first grade. 

4. Wlien the statement is complete, the revenue officer aforesaid shall fix 
a date for its final approval and shall summon the persons interested to appear 
on that date at a place in or in the immediate vicinity of, the estate to which 
the statement relates. And on the date and at tho place appointed the state- 
ment shall be read over in the presence of such of the persons as are in atten- 
dance, and after such fur(her correction as may be then found necessary-, tho- 
revenue officer aforesaid shall sign tho statement and shall add at its foot an- 
order declaring that it has been duly attested.* 

*For the other documents included in the standing record of an estate see paragraphs Sgj; 
.288, 289, 518 and 627 of this Manual. For the thajra lisJittcar or field map see Appendix YTI. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

(SETTLEMENT MaNUAL, PAEAGBAPH 307.) 

Village Lists of Rents, Mortgages and Sales. 

A. — List op bents. 
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1. The tenants should he entered in this list in seven groups. i iz. — 

(o) Tenants with right of occupancj' pajdng at revenue rates with or with • 
out malikana. 

(b) Tenants without right of occupancy pa 3 d)ig at revenue rates with or 
without malikmia. 

i(c) Tenants with right of oecupanc.v prying cash rents whether bv lump 
sums or by rents fixed per bigJia, kaval or gkumao. 

i(d) Tenants without rights of occupancy paring cash rents whether by 
lump sums or by rents fixed per higha. kaval, or glminao. 

>(/)) Tenants with right of occupancy pajing by a share of the produce, or 
by appraisement, or by cash rates {zahii) on crops. 

(to) Tenants without right of occupancy paying by a share of the produce 
or by appraisement, or by cash rates (zabti) on crops. 

(z) Mortgaged land on wiiich the mortgagor has agreed to pay cash rents 
to the mortgagee, 

2. Enter cash rents with care, so as to make it clear whether the rent is paid 
fOn the crop or per harvest, or per annum. 

3. So also as regards grain rents take care to show anj’-- deductions allowed 
before the owmer’s share is divided, and any cesses taken by the owner in addi- 
tion to his share, and whether the owner takes a share of the straw% 

4. In column 4 do not detail the fields ; only enter the land of each holding. 
' <with detail of soils. 
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B.- — List of moetgages with possession now existing. 


Serial No, 

Khatauni No, 

Mortgagor and mortgagee 
written short. 

' Land 
with 
detail of 
j soil. 

Amount 

of 

mortgage 

deH. 

Late of 
mortgage. 

Resiaeks. 






1 



Enter the mortgages in two groups — 

(а) Mortgages to members of an agricultural tribe. The Settlement Officer may order 

that any real agricultural tribe not scheduled under the Punjab Alienation of Land 
Act, XIII of 1900, shall be included in (a) for the purpose of this statement. 

(б) Mortgages to others. 

Mo list of collateral mortgages will be drawn up. 

C. — List of sales since last settlement. 

(Form .and arrangement same as above prescribed for list of mortgages.) 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONEES’ OFFICE, PUNJAB. 

CORKEOTION Ship NO. 51, DATED LaHOK-E, THE 31 ST MaY, 1989 . 
The Funjah Settlement Manuals 
Appendix IX, Part B {page IV). 

Add the following to the notes under the form for the “ list 
of mortgages with possession now existing — 

“ Figures for increases in mortgage money on previous mort- 
gages will be found in the village diary {roznamcha) 
and should be taken into consideration in calculating the 
total mortgage debt.” 

96 Fc— 3,000— 10-6-39— SGPP Lahore, 
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APPENDIX X. 


Director’s 

sofSoient. 


(Sktti-emeni Manual, paragraph 324). 

Crop Experiments.* 

The Director’ s Circular No. 14, dated 29th September 1893, coiitainE? 

instructions for ascertaining the average yield of the 
returns not principal crops in certain selected districts. The- 
results obtained from enquiries conducted in accord- 
ance with these instructions are valuable so far as they go ; but they do not give 
information for every district, nor can experiments made on such small areas- 
as are contemplated in the Circular give very reliable data. until they have lasted 
for some years. As it is most important that we should obtain as accurate a- 
Imowledge as possible of the average produce of the principal crops in a district 
the following directions are issued on the subject for the guidance of Settle- 
ment Officers. 

Main principles. 2. The main principles to be observed will be as 

follows ; — 

Produce experiments must be made every harvest while a settlement 
is in progress in a district-. 

The experiments should be made so that the outturn of the main 
staples of the district may be ascertained on each class of soil in- 
every assessment circle. 

The fields observed should not ordinarily be of less than an acre ; if 
observations can be made on larger areas, so much the better. 

The observations should be made only by officers who can be trusted 
to make the enquiry and report the result in an intelligent manner, 
and without harassing the owner of the crop observed. 

The result of the experiments should be reported without delay. 

3. Soon after the commencement of settlement operations the Settlement 

. ^ Officer should send the Commissioner a statement 

eotion of principal showing the crops grown in each faJisil of the district 
and the average area occupied by each ; and he should 
state which crops he considers to be the principal staples, the outturn of which- 

^portant to ascertain. It is unnecesary to have experiments for crops 
wmoh only occupy a small area ; all that is needed is to find out the average- 
outturn of the principal crops. 

4. Some little time before the crops of each harvest are ripe the Settlement 

1 1 - ij Officer should (btermine the localities where the crop 

*ou off, cldc. experiments are to be made. Care should be taken 

that the fields chosen for the experiments are representative of the average of 
Mat harvest for each class of soil. To ensure this the Setlement Officer and 
Extra Assistant Settlement Officer should personally inspect most of the fields 
Bdected, the remainder being seen by the Settlement Tahsildar or other senior* 
officer, who can be trusted to see that the crops to be observed are really average 
ones. 

5. In making the experiments the general instructions contained in the- 

■p Director’s Circular above referred to may be observed ; 

ova o produce. obviously be impossible to ascertain the 

outturn of large areas in one day. The operations -will necessarily be extended" 
over some days. But there is no objection to this, provided that steps are taken 

*Ilese instructions reproduce -with a few alterations those contained in Settlement^ 
-Commissioners Circular -r^j, dated 4th March 1898. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


crops. 
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to prevent any of the crop being carried away before its outturn has been ascer* - 
tained. At the same time everything should be done to make the proceedings'- 
as easy as possible to the owners of the crops, and they should be allowed to'^ 
Carry off their produce immediately the results have been recorded. 

6, Each experiment should be entrusted to a selected officer. The Settle- 

, T, . . . ... ment Officer should, if possible, keep one experiment" 

Register A prescribed. fQj. and the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer 

and other gazetted officers, if any, should also be associated in the work. The- 
report of each experiment should be made in the form annexed, A, which is the 
same with a slight addition as the form prescribed by the Director. When all“ 
reports have been received they should be brought together into English registers- 
to be kept by tahsils in the same form. The experiments should be entered in— 
the registers according to (a) assessment circles, (b) crops, (c) classes of land.J 
Thus all ch ahi crops in the Bangar Assessment Circle will be grouped * 
together. The Settlement Officer should go over them carefully and note in the 
last column if he considers them trustworthy or not. If the experiments have-- 
been vitiated by some radical mistake, or if the crop is such as the pahoari 
ought to describe in whole or part as hharaha, they should be cancelled by a- 
large cross in red ink being drawn over them, the reason for the rejection- 
being recorded. The totals of all accepted experiments for each crop 
on each class of land will be shown in columns 10-12 and the average- 
yields in Columns 13-14 in red ink. The averages will be calculated not 
from the averages of individual experiments, but fi^m the total outturn 
of all experiments with that crop on each soil. The registers should then' 
be sent to the Commissioner for perusal with a brief report of the character 
of the harvest and the results of the experiments. The report for the rabi harvest 
should be submitted by the end of June and for the kharif harvest not later 
than January. The Commissioner will forward them with his remarks to the- 
Director of Land Eecords. The registers will be returned after inspection. 

7. The results of each harvest’s accepted experiments should be written' 

Register B. “P ® general Eegister for the District in Form B- 

annexed Separate pages will be kept for each crop to* 
be experimented on. The form annexed is a specimen for the wheat ex-- 
periments. The entries in Eegister B for each harvest will correspond with the- 
red ink entries in Eegister A for the same harvest. 

*> 

A. — StATBSIENT of EBSULT^ op crop experiments for SEASON 19 


Serial No. [ _ 


■ 

Kind of crop. \ ^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

i 14 1 
I 

15- 

Assessment Circle. 

•Village. 

Class of soil and irriga- ' 
tion. 

Status and resources of 
Cultivator. 

Detail of cultivation in I 
three preceding sea- ' 
sons. 

Detail of village manur- 
ing and watering for 
present crop. 

Name and rank of officer 
and date of making 
the experiment. 

Area out. 

Weight of 
FEOPnOE. 

PBODUOE FEE 
Amr. 

! 

m 

§ 

Grain. 

1 

i 

ZQ 

1 

i 

c3 

u 

C5 

Straw. 

- 













1 

1 


Note. — ^lii column 5 enter the class of irrigation of the crop experimented upon according to • * 
■girdawari. In column 6 state -whether the c^tivator is a man of good, average or insufBcient 
resources as regards cattle, labour, etc., extent of his holdings, whether indebted or not, also bier-- 
xaste if considered relevant. 
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In column 7 enter -crops according to girdawari, specifying class of irrigation and whether 
.i/Snatured or failed. 

In column 8, if a preceding crop was manured, ns, for instance, when wheat follows manured 
>maize, mention this, give number of ploughinga, wcedings, &c., &o., also in case of a rabi crop 
\ whether ploughed before or after rainy season ; if only one watering was given, mention whether 
it was before or after sowing. 

In columns 11 and 13 enter in sers the weight of the main produce in its marketable form- 
In the case of cotton enter weight of uncleaned cotton. In case of sugarcane enter weight of gur 
. or rab. In case of maize enter weight of grain removed from cob. 

In columns 12 and 14 enter in sers the weight of other marke table products, giving their 
names. In case of cotton these columns will bo blank. In case of jotcar enter weight of straw* 
dried. 

In column 15 state the reasons for the selection of the site of the experiment , mention any 
other circumstances affecting 'the 'value of the result, and give probable reason for any especially 
good or bad yield, as, for instance, whether the crop was sown late or early, nature of soil, whether 
, light or heavy, high or low, whether the season suited such soil, whether any .damage occurred 
from ■wind, hail, frost, vermin or other causes. 

If more than one experiment has been made in any class of crop enter each separately ; 

. . it is not necessary to give nn average for the whole. 
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APPENDIX XL 

(Settlement Manual,- pabageaph 833.) 

Instructions issued by Colonel E. G. Wace, when Settlement Com- 
missioner, as to enquiry into prices. 

Peices — Colonel Wage’s Insteuctions. 

Settlevient Commissioner's Circular 74 of 1879, paragraph 2. — The enquiry" 
should be based on three different sources of information — • 

(а) the prices reported fori.nightly in the Gazette ; 

(б) the trade prices of the 2 >rincipal marts in the district ; 

(c) the prices at wliich the agriculturists make over their produce at' harvest ' 
time to the village banias. 

3 The duty of ascertaining the trade prices of the principal ‘marts for 

the past twenty years should be made over to the Extra Assistant Settlement - 
Officer. He should select with your approyal the largest trading town or towns 
in each talisil, and ascertain the prices on twelve dates in each year by personal ■ 

inpsection of the books of the principal dealers The prices, recorded should be- 

those at which the trader sold the produce to other traders, not those at which ■ 
they purchased from agriculturists. 

4. The third division of the enquiry, viz., the prices reahzed by agricultur- 
ists, should be entrusted to the Superintendents. . . . Three or four large villages 
should be selected in each tahsil by the Superintendent in consultation with 
yourself. .. .in the districts in which I have worked there were two dates on 
which the agriculturists’ accounts were usually settled, wV., .... after the rabi-’ 
harvest, and .... after the kharif harvest. If accounts were not settled' on ■ 
that date nevertheless the produce of the past harvest was usually credited at 
the prices prevailing on those dates. The Superintendent’s enquiry should be- ■ 
directed to ascertain the prices at which in each year the village traders took over 
the produce from the agriculturists after- each harvest, and, if any customary 
dates. . . .are observed in the adjustment of such accounts, they will be a useful ‘ 
guide. The Superintendent should be warned not to assume the harvest prices •' 
hurriedly,, but in each instance to compare a number of accounts. 

5. The Superintendent should be directed at the same time to ascertain and' ‘ 
report the rate of interest usually charged hy the village traders against agricul- 
turists in their current accounts, and also the terms on which advances for seed 
are made, and whether the majority of the agriculturists usually reqidre such < 
advances or not. 

6. With the result of these enquiries 'for each tahsil before you, you can 
form a'n opinion (1) as to the extent to which pjrices generally differ in the various • 
parts of the districts, (2) the extent to which the prices realized by agriculturists 
fall short of the trade prices and of the average annual prices, (3) the extent to • 
whicff the prices realized by agriculturists have improved during the past 80 ‘ 
years, (4) the prices which can properly be assumed in your produce estimates, 

7. As far as my experience goes it is not convenient to consider these 

prices separately for each tahsil, a fairer and sounder view of the subject is 
obtained by considering at one time the results for the whole district 

(Accordingly a preliminary report' on prices for the whole district teas ordered?) 

9. It is not intended that our- enquiries should be limited strictly to 20 
years. On the contrary it is most- necessary that they should extend back to - 
the period at which the expired settlement was made, and that we should 
compare the average prices that we now- propose to assume with the average ■ 
prices of that period 
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(SETTIXMEHTMAHnAL, PABAOEArn 316). 
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g 

f? 

•RjBoAiuq qijoq jo [u^ox 




•/w»VF 


Detail. 

Acres. 

Govern- 

ment 

share. 

Rato per 

1 aero 
harvest- 
ed. 


'B:)B3AiDq q?oq jo jc^ox 


Rabi harvest. 

•Bdojo imox 


. 


•OODTJqOX 


1 

g 

R 



Kharif harvest. ! 

•sdojo {u^ox 




•anno 


Detail. 

Acres. 

Uent rate 

I'otal rent 

Government 

one-fourth 

share. 

Rate per 
acre har- 
vested. 

i 

§ 

g 

§ 

§ 

1 

§ 

I 

<§ 

•B!(S9AJtiq q;oq jo itJlox 


S 

W 

c 

3 

Pi 

•BdoJO jn^ox 






•ilvaqAl. 


§ 

V. 

o 

•g; 

••H 

e3 

a 

•Bdoio lu^ox 



f 



•0Z5t>j\[ 


d 

a 

P 

Acres. 

Yield per acre in 
seers. 

Total yield in 
mauiidB. 

Price in annas 
pet maund. 

Value of total 
grain produce, 
Rs. 

Value of straw 

Value of total 
gross produce, 
Rs. 

Government share 
at per cent. 

Rato per acre 
harvested. 

•JIOS JO puui |0 ESBIO 

'imo 

•epjjQ qnowBBSBSY 

•ubSuv^ 


‘Comploto tho estimato for tho circle by making similar entries for each class of land or soil for which a separate revenue rate "will bo framed, 
and adding up tbe total for all classes of land or soils. Also total tho estimate for the whole tract under report without detail of soils. 

Alterations in or additions to tho details in column 3 may bo necessitated by local custom or practice relative to payment of tho dues of menials 
and artizans, canal rates, landlords’ share of straw, etc. In any case tho value of the total gross produce of grain and straw should bo worked out and entered, 
geo also part (a) of tho rules framed under section fiO of tho Land Revenue Act. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


(Settlement Manual, paeauraph 413.) " 


IHeads for a Comparative Survey of the Resources of different tracts. 

1. Areas cultivated and uncultivated — 


(a) Percentage cultivated to total area. 

(5) Percentage uncultivated to total area. 

(e) Increase per cent, in cultivation since previous settlement. 

2. Irrigation — 

(а) Percentage cultivated land irrigated from wells. 

(6) Increase per cent, of wells since last settlement. 

(c) Average depth of wells to water, in feet. 

(d) Average chahi areas per well. 

(e) Average acres of chahi crops per well. 

:8. Crops — 

(o) Average crops harvested, per cent, of cultivated area. 

\b) Percentage of wheat and other crops in such detail as may appear 
necessary. 

(б) Percentage of area failed to area sown (with detail of irrigated and 

unirrigated if necessary). 

-4. Population, owners, and tenants — 

(a) Population per square mile of cultivation. 

(b) Average number of cultivated acres per owner, 

(e) Prevailing tribes of landowners. 

yt) Percentage of area tilled by owners. 

(e) Percentage of area tilled by occupancy tenants. 

(/) Percentage of area tilled by tenants-at-will on kind rents. 

^) Percentage of area tilled by tenants*at-will on cash rents. 

,5. Transfers — 

(a) Percentage of total area sold since previous settlement. 

(b) Percentage of above sold to money-lenders. 

(c) Average price per cultivated acre of land sold from 18 ' to 19 

(d) Percentage of cultivated area now under mortgage. 

(e) Percentage of above mortgaged to money-lenders. 

(/) Average mortgage money per cultivated acre of land mortgaged’from 
18 to 19 . 

^6. One-fourth net assets — 


(a) 

(b) 


One-fourth net assets share of gross 
One-fourth net assets rates 


produce., 

[ ( 1 ) 
*-[( 2 ) 


v7. Assessment — 


Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Chahi. 

Barani, 


(o) 

,(b) 

»(c) 


Assessment rates 


“{Si 


Chahi. 

Barani, 

Percentage of value of gross produce, 
Percentage of one-fourth net assets. 
Increase per cent, as compared with previous assessment, 


Kesulting assessment 
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'boundary runs from point to point instead of along the sides of Jcillas, the correct 
•alignment is very easily ascertained from the map and understood by all parties 
•concerned. In the next place it becomes very much easier for the people to 
manage their own affairs without reference to the revenue officials, and the op- 
portunity for extortion on the part of corrupt members of the staff is very 
greatly diminished. For example, once' the land is divided' into rectangular 
fields of a uniform size the people can easily manage their own partitions. All . 
> that isjieeded is a piece of string to measure with and an agreement as to the 
quality tif the land under partition. Similarly the adjustment of cash rents is 
greatly facilitated while the widow and the absentee can readily understand 
the management of their estates and need no longer be defrauded by their tenants. 

In the same way where land revenue and occupier’s rates are recovered under a 
fluctuating system the assessee can at once check the charges demanded from 
him, however, deficient his education, and cannot be imposed upon by a corrupt , 
•official. 

6. At the start it was a difficult matter to persuade the owners of old estab- 

. . . . lished proprietary estates to change their hereditary 

umitaiiona of killabandi. ijoldings and system of cultivation. This has, how- 
•ever, been completed with success in Shahpur, throughout the Gujranwala dis- 
trict, in the canal irrigated areas of Sialkot, Gujrat and Montgomery 
and is now (1929) being carried ' out in certain parts of the Ferozepore and 
'Lahore districts. Where irrigation is being extended for the first time it is now 
the policy of Government to insist on killabandi as a condition of irrigation, and 
this policy is justified by the success of killabandi in Gujranwala and by the sa'tis- 
•faction with which the'people have accepted it. Elsewhere it is not possible 
to insist upon the change, nor if possible would it ordinarily bo desirable. 
Where for example the population is heavy, land valuable and holdings small, 
the amount of dislocation caused by the change would outweigh its ultimate 
advantages in the eyes of the people. For this reason the attempt to intro- 
duce the system by consent in Karnal had to be abandoned. It is, however, 
possible that even in unirrigated estates, where holdings are large and land less 
valuable, owners will in time become so convinced of its advantages as to adopt 
'the changes voluntarily, 

6, The first step is to assemble all the owners and in the case of absentees 
to give them a date, by pers'oual service or the issue of 
How killabaTidi ia done. proclamation, within which their objections to tue 
•proposed change will be heard. The advantages of killabandi are explained to 
them, and if there is a question of extending canal irrigation, the results of a 
refusal are pointed out. If they agree to killabandi mutation is involved by 
which the whole lands of the village are declared to be sliainilat, and the method 
by which the re-partition is to be carried out is discussed and recorded for the 
orders of the officer in charge of the operations. Provision should be made for 
straightening the roads and boundaries, for dealing with trees that may be stand- 
ing on the land in the event of its transfer to another holding and for the treat- 
ment of wells and valuable land near the abadi. The people may decide to 
-exclu|de the former from killabandi altogether, and they may wish to divide the 
latter into smaller units than a whole killa. There is no objection in such a 
case to the use of the i, J and ^ killa, and the same sub-divisions may have to be- 
employed at the end of the process in order to adjust the total holdings of indi- 
viduals to the amount of land they originally held. It should also be ascertained 
whether the owners of joint holdings wish to take the opportunity of dividing- 
their lands or to remain joint. Efforts should be made to cause the least dis«- 
•turbance of existing holdings possible, and unless the people especially desire it,, 
no attempt -should be made to amalgamate holdings scattered in different partas 
•of ‘the estate. These often owe their origin to inequalitiej of sodj and provisioit 


X 
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should always be made for owners to receive not only the amount of land they- 
originally held, but the same amounts of each important class of laud. 

7. As soon as the owners have agreed to Mllabandi and the method thereof 
a mutation should be written up and decided to dedar^ 
all the lands of the estate to be “ sliaviilat. ” In' this 
mutation it is suflScient in column 4 (ownership) and 5 (cultivation) to enter 
S-See detailed jamahandi of (latest) year,” and in column 6 (details of fields) to- 
write the total number of fields and total area. In column 9 (new ownership) 

will be entered “ sliaviilat dch ” according ^°^^^^^^*^°entered in the 

last javiabandi. shares 


The naib tahsildar’s order will refer to the agreement of the owners toanake 
the whole area sliaviilat on the Mllabandi file and toU sanction the mutation. The 
class will be “ islitivial for Mllabandi” and under the Financial Commissioner’s 
orders no fee will be charged. The method of partition must be sanctioned 
by an Assistant Collector of the 1st' grade , — {vide section 126 of the Land" 
Be venue Act). 

8. Killas need not be made on any unculturable land or in culturable land* 

Detailed instructions. do not yet intend to bring under the 

plough. In the former case the lectangles need not to- 
be sub-divided on the map ; in the latter it should be sub-divided on the map by 
broken lines and treated as broken up for the purpose of partition if the land is 
not to remain sliaviilat, though the actual demarcation will only be done when it 
comes under the plough. 

Masavis are provided ready ruled into Milas, but except for plotting on- 
them those natural features such as roads, village sites, ponds, w'ell.« and other 
such things whose boundaries do not conform to the Mila plots made on the 
ground, these maps are left untouched until partition is effected. As Mla- 
bandi proceeds, however, each rectangle comer must be carefully plotted on the 
old map. If the old map was made on the square system it will be sufficient to 
show the Milas by first drawing the rectangle and then sub-dividing it into 25. 
equal parts by means of the scale, care being taken to distribute any inequalities 
brought out by the scale on the map in the same way as is done with errors found 
on the ground by the chain. If, however, the old map was made by any other 
system of measurement, correct results will not be attained by mere scale work. 
In this case each corner of each Mila must be plotted on the map, and lines then 
drawn between them. The result will be a most irregular series of rhomboids 
and polygons, but will give a correct indication of what existing fields or parts 
thereof are included in each Mila. As the object of this work on the old map is 
simply to facilitate partition it may be omitted in cases where the villa <^6 is 
owned bv a sinde ner«nn r,. --,-.jral joint holders, provided there are no mort- 

Add the following as paragre’' ^ ynate owners whose individual holdings have 

h 8 ; — - ’ V®!'® there are several individual owners or 

I held in large blocks, it will often be found 
" Killas will he shown boundarj-- line where theso several- 

expiring settlement, and , \ complications exist. 

s will be prepared— tvyo , pe sides of a rectangle are not exactlyth 0 ___ 

1 . One of the two copies > length. Where the error 

Ti J ^ ■■ — J 


graph 8 ; — - 

Killas rnll he shown ^ p 

:he expiring settlement, and , > ' r ^ 

naps will be prepared — two , ttl 

eloth. One of the two copies 
Mr Bevenae Eeeord Boom 
fcahsil. The copy on latha cL 
ase during the girdawari. \ The followi 

marked in green will remain i “ The C 


enatx jli i . 

The following should he inserted as paragraph 8-B:— 

“ The Colonization or Killahandi Officer . qj. 

standard of outturn per chain per diem 
larmim IdUabandi measurement according to the cir m 
stances and nature of the tract _ and communic^e Jhe 

same after approval by the Commissioner to the Fm^aM 
Commissioners through the Director of L „|;griy 

This standard will be used in checking the quarte y 
business returns. ” _ _ — 
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Joined by lines drawn parallel to the sides of the rectangle and pegs fixed into tbo 
ground wherever these lines intersect. The process of marldng out the Hitaa 
on the ground is then complete. 


10. When killabandi has been completed on the ground, the first step is to 
j -u j ■ straighten out as far as possible roads and village 
boundaries. The question oi roads is for early de* 
cision, as they will of course affect the areas of the Milas they pass through. 
No attempt should be made to force roads along the angle of a Mila or 
rectangle. Eoads should be as direct as it is possible to make them, through 
when .straight it is an advantage to have them along Mila boundaries. 


11. I The Milas will now be shown on the old map and the work ot te* 
• distribution will begin. The rectangles are numbered 
serially and the killas in each rectangle should be 
numbered separately from 1 to 25 as directed in paragraph 304 of the Colony 
Manual. 


Eepartition. 


12.. The guiding principle of the partition is that the least disturbance 
possible should be caused to owners and tenants, 
Principles to be ob- and for this reason the Mila is given to the man wha 
served. ' hitherto owned the most land in it. This explains 

the importance of showing the killa on the old map. 
It is, however, necessary in some cases to depart from this rule in order to make 
the various owners’ shares correct, and for the same reason half or smaller frac- 
tions of a killa have at times to be employed in distribution. 

< 

It is unnecessary to show the karams on the map except where the side of & 
killa is broken up or where any number (such as a tank, etc.,) cannot conform to 
” the killa, and similarly it is unnecessary to calculate the area of any whole killa 
in the field book. It is sufficient to write the word ‘ salvn ’ and the already 
known area of one killa. The corner stones of the rectangles should be clearly 
shown on the map. The girdatmr must show each shareholder the killas allotted 
to him on the ground, and so far as possible this should be done by the naib- 
tahsildar at bis attestation also. 


13. When the records and final attestation are all complete and objec- 

jections disposed of, the killabandi partition mutation 
The second mutation. will be written up and sanctioned. This is a most im» 

portant document. In column 4 the entry will be 
shamilat deli ” followed by the names and shares of all the owners of each 
holding in the last jamdbandi. In this column the total of each old holding will 
be shown with details of kind of soil but without field numbers. Entries 
in column 5 are only required in case of occupancy tenants or mortgagees and 
purchasers of special fields out of the holding. In column 6 should be entered 
the total number of fields and total area of the holding from the last jamabayidi. 
The entries in columns 8 to 12 are copies of the killabandi khataunis. 

Necessary alterations of any kind must be made in red ink and new words or 
figures clearly written and initialled by the attesting ofiicer. 

14. ■ Any alteration in area that is caused by straightening the boundaries is- 

, , . dealt with in a separate mutation order, one sufficing 

Village boun anes. boundary lines adjusted in each estate. 

The area lost and gained is shown in separate columns, details being given of the 
estates at whose expense each gain has occurred or to which any area has beeo- 
eurrendered. No fees are charged. 

y2 
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1 5. The attestation order will be in detail and will recount all the objebtiona 

raised before the naib tahsildar and his method of deal- 

Attestation or er. •jjg increases or decreases of area ex- 

ceeding a quarter of a Jcilla or 2 kanals in any khata should be noticed, and it should 
be Specified that the attention of the parties were called to them, and either that 
no Objection was raised, or in what way the objection was explained and met. 
The names of owners present will be carefully recorded and their thumb marka 
taken. The mutation will be designated a partition based on killdbandi and no 
fees will be recovered. At the end of the mutation order a statement of loss and 
gain will be entered in the following form : — • 
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AT, if exchanges have taken place between notified and non-notified tribes 
through the^ re-arrangement of holdings, attention must be called to the fact 
in a final no.e and the mutation forwarded for sanction of the Deputy Commis- 
Bioner under the Alienation of Land Act, XIII of 1900. For this nurnose 

convenient to give the Collector in charge of Hllahandi operations the pLers of 
a Deputy Commissioner under the Act. l^uwers or 

16. When the killahandi of the whole number of villages to be repartition- 
Trijunction pillars. the trijunction pillars should be 

. - examned and, where necessary, moved to their new 

positions, an index map showng accurately the former and new positions o?alI 

India' 'sSvIy? forwarded for information to the Superintendent, Northern 
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APPENDIX XV. 

(Settlbmeno? Manual, parauraph 461.) 

Instructions regarding assessment of urban lands and of lands 
which may become urban* 

1. All lands in a military cantonment and all village and town sites of 
ancient standing will be exempt from assessment in the absence of special orders 
and^if exempt heretofore. 

2. Land in a civil station will not ordinarily be exempt,* but application 
for exemption on special grounds, or in the interest of a municipality, may he 
■nbmitted through the Settlement OfiScers for the orders of Government. 

8. Lands, such as roads and sites of hospitals, dispensaries and schools and’ 
the hhe, which yield no return to private individuals or local bodies and are de- 
voted to public purposes, may, so long as they are utilized for the purposes of the 
character indicated, be exempted from assessment of land revenue, whatever 
the amount of the land revenue assessed or assessable on those lands may be.f 
All cases in which it is intended to exempt land from assessment under this ruling: 
Bhould be referred for the orders of the Financial Commissioner. . , 

4. Lands taken up by a municipality for markets, cart-stands and similar 
objects, from which an income is raised, should contribute their share of land 
revenue.^ ; 

5. Municipalities have no claim to the assignment of the land revenue as- 
sessed upon lands within their limits, which, like all land revenue, is a Govern- 
ment asset. No such alienation of this revenue to municipalities should be made.g- 

6. In assessing lands in a civil station. Settlement Officers will be guided 
by the following rules : — 

(a) Land cultivated with a view to sale of produce, such as market gardens, 

corn-fields, is to be assessed in the ordinary way on a share of the 
produce. 

(b) Lands attached to dwelling-houses or shops, in which is included com- 

pound or garden land, not of the nature of market gardens, to be 
assessed according to the usual rate, for the description of soil of- 
the land in question, provided, first, that, if such rate gives a smaller 
sum than that hitherto paid, the old assessment shall be maintained, 
and, secondly, that the assessment shall always be payable by the 
proprietor of the land ; and, where the amount demdndable on 
one property is less than one rupee, it may be remitted at the dis- 
cretion of the Settlement Officer. The same rule and exemptions 

> to apply to the assessment of land occupied by public gardens or 

pubhc buildings, not the property of Government. 

(c) Lands owned by the State, e.p., reserved plots of waste land attached to- 

Government buildings, etc., to be exempt from assessment. "Vl^here, 
however, under the practice of the province, town lands are assessed, 
to land revenue. Government property in any town or station con- 
sisting merely of isolated plots, the area of which is inconsiderable, 

♦Government of India, I’inance and Commerce, Eesolntion No. 2128, dated Ist D.ecember 
T879, paragraph 1. , I 

' ^Government of India, Eevenne and' Agricnltnre, Circular No. 8-277-2, dated 2nd Angnst. 
1911 (Punjab Government No. 1899-S., dated 1st September 1911). 

^Government of India, Eevenue and Agriculture, No. 613, dated 7th May 1904. 

§(3ovemment of India, Pinance and Commerce, No. 2128, dated 31st December 1879, para- 
zaph 2. 
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sQould ordinarily form no exception, even though sold outrighfc- 
by Government.* 

7. With reference to the Land Revenue Act land under buildings may be 
-divided into three main classes — 

I, — Village and town sites of ancient standing, which have always been 
revenue free. 

11. — Land assessed to land revenue as being arable or pastoral which 
has been — 

(а) absorbed in an old revenue-free village or to^ site, or 

(б) built over, though lying at a distance from any village or town. 

TIL — Land which has been sold b}’- Government for the express purpose of 
being made use of for a town or village or a factory or other build- 
ing. 

No assessment will be imposed on land of the .first class (paragraph l)t. 

8. As regards land of the second class, the mere conversion of arable into 
building land at the will of its owner,_and probablj’^ to bis advantage, is no reason 
for remitting its land revenue. Where the land is merely absorbed in the village 
site, the revenue may fairly continue to be realized, and may at the next settle- 
ment be raised to the same pitch as the assessment of arable land in the neigh- 
bourhood. Where it has been sold at a profit, e. p., to bo a factory site, whether 
adjoining the village site or at a distance from it, then the revenue may j ustifiably 
be raised at the next settlement to an amount equal to 2, 3 or 4 per cent., on 
the price paid for the land, and at subsequent settlements the revenue may be 
further raised in proportion to the rise ascertained in the price of land generally. 
But it wiU not be justifiable to take into account under the Land Revenue .A.ct 
the profits made by the factory-owner which are due not to the land, but to the 
-use of his capital and his machinery. On' the other hand, the considerations 
which ordinarily operate to prevent the impositidn of a full land revenue, such as 
small holdings, and the objection to a large per saltum increase, are not applicable 
in such cases, and it will be right to take the equivalent of the highest assessment 
rates of arable land, or even the full one-fourth asset rates arrived at in the pro- 
duce estimate. In small villages where land in the village site is of little value, 
it is scarcely worth while to maintain the assessment of land absorbed in it, and 
the present practice may be maintained of remitting the revenue and measuring 
the whole village site in one Wiasra number. 

9. With land of class III Government has a free hand, and may stipulate 
at the time of sale that the purchaser and his representatives in interest shall be 
liable to make an annual payment to the State-^whether it is called land revenue 
or ground rent or anything else matters little — which shall be liable to revision 
from time to time. The letting value of a site, apart from the building, is hard ' 
to determine, but the definition in Punjab Government letter No. 448, dated 24th 
March 1869, may be followed, i.e., “ that portion of the net rent which exceeds 
a fair remuneration for the capital invested in building the house.” Or it may be 
ampler to take 2, 8 or 4 per cent, on the original price to start with, and to 
judge the increase in the value of the site from time to time by comparison 
with the selling price of land, arable or urban, in the neighbourhood, and to en- 
hance the ground rent to 2, 3 or 4 per cent, on the increased value so gauged. 

* Government of India, Revenue and Agriculture, Resolution No. 21-223-12, dated 7tli 
•October 1895. 

fParagraplis 7 — 9 are based on correspondence ending with Punjab Government No. 164, 
•dated 10th October 1912. 
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€h the case of new towns, the first reassessment of ground rent may bo fixed for 
cfive years after sale, and subsequent reassessments may be at intervals of tea 
.years, 

10. The redemption of land, revenue assessed on lands taken up by a mun** 
•cipality for a public or gimsf-pubbc purpose is contrary to the pobcy of thQ 
Government of India, and is not permitted.* If, however, a Settlement Office^ 
thinks that owners of urban land of the second and third classes described 
'above are likely to welcome redemption of the revenue, he may include proposals 
to that end in his assessment report. 

11. When estates are assessed purely to fluctuating crop rates, and there is 
no fixed assessment, a clause is to be added at settlement providing for the im- 
position of a fixed assessment on any area converted during the currency of settle- 
ment into a building site, the fixed assessment to be leviable at the highest rata 
^"per harvest sanctioned for the assessment circle to wliich it belongs. 


^Government of India, Revenue and Agriculture, No. 613, dated Tth. May 1^1. 
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APPENDIX XVI. 

(SeitiiEment Manual, paragraph 617.) 

Scheme for Contents of Assessment Reports. 

An outline of the contents of an asessment report is given below. It iS- 
impossible to fix a bmit of length, but it may be observed that a clear and good’ 
report has on occasion been comprised within 80 pages of print, and it should; 
rarely be necessary materially to exceed- 40 pages: — 

1. PHYSICAL EEATUEES— 

(a) Brief general description of the tract. 

(b) Account of the amount and monthly distribution of the rainfall. 

(c) Eeference to the orders passed regarding the division of the iahsil into 
' assessment circles and the classification of soils. 

2. FISCAL HISTOEY— 

(a) Political history may be noticed in the briefest possible way, nothing; 

being inserted except what is required to make the fiscal history 
intelligible. 

(b) Fiscal arrangements of the rulers who immediately preceded us and; 

the settlements before that under revision may be dealt with very 
shortly. 

(c) The expiring settlement will need fuller treatment. It will be re’ 

quisite to notice the manner in which the rates were framed, the- 
general pitch of the assessment, the fairness or otherwise of its- 
distribution over estates and the care or difficulty with which it 
has been collected, A table should be given shoving under proper 
heads the alterations in the demand which have occurred since its- 
introduction. The causes of any important revisions or reduc- 
tions found necessary during the currency of the settlement should) 
be specially noted. 

8. GENEEAL STATISTICS— 

The amount of information to be given under this head will vary much in 
different districts. The following are among the more important subjects to ba- 
noticed : — 

(o) Cultivated area at different periods, with details of classes of land and 
means of irrigation. Where the area under report includes lands- 
leased from Government, the statistics regarding such lands should! 
be either entirely excluded from the assessment report, or should- 
be kept separate in the returns from the statistics relating to pro- 
prietary lands. The character of the new cultivation as compared- 
with the old should be stated. 

(b) Changes in the prices of agricultural produce and in the cost of pro- 

duction since last settlement. The cost of well-iriigatiom should; 
be noticed. 

(c) Communications and markets. 

(d) Cattle used in agriculture and kept for dairy purposes. 

(e) Population, and especially rural population, at different periods, witta 

its incidence on the cultivated area. 



(f) Tribal distribution of the rural population, and especially of the land*- 
owners, ■with a note of the character as agriculturists of the princi-- 
' pal classes of landlords and tenants. 

is) Prevaihng tenures and normal size of proprietary holdings in differenfr 
circles and tribes. 

(h) Statistics of transfers at various periods (1) as thrcwing light on thfr 
value of agricultural land, (2) as e'ridence of the extent of indebted- 
ness, especially to money-lenders. If many of the land-O'wners- 
derive an income from sources unconnected ■with agriculture, this- 
should be stated. 

4. CEOPS— 

(a) The crop statistics should be examined ■with special reference to the- 

fluctuations in the so^wings and in the proportion of crops harvest- 
ed to crops so^wn from year to year. 

(b) The general system of cultivation foUo^wed in the case of different' 

classes of land should be noticed. 

(c) Tables sho^wing chief crops ■which ■were harvested in each circle and' 

the area of failure ■without crop details may be given. The areas 
. should be the average areas of a series of years, and they can most 

conveniently be exhibited in percentage of the total area harvest- 
ed. 

(d) The figures given in these tables may be briefly compared ■with those- 

for neighbouring tracts of the same character, so as to afford some 
test of the comparative incidence of the assessment. 

(c) Important changes in cropping since the previous settlement should' 
be noticed'. 

6. TENANCIES AND BENTS— 

(a) Areas cultivated by o'wners, occupancy tenants and tenants-at-'willj^ 

(b) Batai and sahti rents paid by tenants-at-'will. 

(c) Chalcota rents paid by tenants-at-'will. 

(d) Cash rents paid by tenants-at-'will, 

6. ONE-EOUETH ASSETS ESTBIATES AND DEDUCED STANDAEB 
BATES— 

(a) One-fourth assets estimates based on batai and zabti rents — 

(1) Average area of crops. . 

(2) Yield of crops assumed, ■with notice of means adopted to arrive at 

a fair estimate. 

(3) Prices assumed. A very brief summary may be given of the in* 

formation f urnished in the report on prices and of the orders- 
passed upon it. 

(4) Calculation of o-wner’s true share of produce after deduction ot 

dues paid to menials, etc., and of the one-fourth assets share. 

(5) Standard one-fourth assets rates based on batai and zabti rents, 

(b) One-fourth assets estimate based on chakota rents. An estimate may- 

be framed if fixed grain rents are sufficiently numerous to make’ 
it ■worth while to do so. 
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-[c) One-fourth assets estimate based on cash rents — 

(1) The method by \rhich this estimate is framed should be noticed* 

the measures, if any, taken to eliminate abnormal rents' being 
carefully explained. A comparison shouldbe made of the incid- 
ences of the old and new assessments in the manner laid down 
in rule 31 of the rules framed under section 60 of the Land 
, Eevenue Act to see that the increase does not exceed the limit 

laid down in section 51 (3) of that Act. 

(2) The standard one-fourth assets rates deduced from cash rent data 

should be compared with those based on batai and eabti rents, 
and large discrepancies explained as .far as possible. 

(d) True one-fourth net assets arrived at by comparison of (o), (b) and 
(c) and on general considerations. 

'JJ. EEVENUE EATES AND FINANCIAL EESULTS— 

(a) The existing revenue rates and demand should be stated and com- 

pared with the standard one-fourth assets rates deduced from rents 
and the demand obtained by their application to the cultivated 
area of each class of land. 

(b) The general reasons bearing on the question of the enhancement to 

be taken or the relief to be given should be noticed, and, if it is 
not proposed to assess up to one-fourth net assets, the grounds for 
deviating from that standard should be fully explained. 

(c) The rates proposed for each circle, and the reasons by which they are 

justified, should be stated. It is generally convenient to dis- 
cuss the assessment of each circle separately. 

(d) Cesses, old and new, should be mentioned. . 

(e) A table should be given companng the original demand of the ex- 

piring settlement, the demand for the last year of its currency 
and the new demand. The percentage of increase taken should be 
stated. 

•S, OTHEE MATTEES — ' 

(a) If it is proposed to resort to deferred assessments, the extent to 

which they will be adopted should be noticed. 

(b) The term of settlement, which is considered suitable, should be 

noted. This will not be finally decided till orders are passed on 
the settlement report. But it is necessary that a provisional 
decision should be made, as the amount of enhancement to be 
taken may partly depend on the period during which the State 
will debar itself from claiming any further increase. 
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—Detailed village assessment statement of fixed land 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 

(Sbtiibmbnt Manuai, paragraph 546.) 

incorporation of New Assessments into District Land Revenue Roll* 

• 

The Settlement Officer must prepare the following statements, for which 
forms are given below. They are forwarded by the Settlement Officer to the 
•Commissioner who, after checking them in his office with the detailed village 
•assessment statement, forwards them to the Financial Commissioner for record 
dn his office. The Financial Commissioner will not sanction the new land revenue 
aroU till they are received ; — 

(o) comparative demand statement showing the fixed assessment of each 
estate for the last year of the expired settlement, and for the first 
year of the new settlement ; 

(b) progressive and deferred assessments claimable in future years ; 

(c) comparative abstract of the fixed revenue roll of the district for the 

last year of the expiring, and the first year of the new, assessment j 
and 

(d) abstract statement showing the demand on account of fixed land 

revenue for each month of the first financial year under the new 
assessment. 

* Statements C and D are ephemeral, and are only intended to facilitate correct 
•accounts on the introduction of the new assessments. Statements A and B are 
very important both for purposes of permanent record in the district and talisil 
offices and for purposes of comparison and check in the offices of the Gommis- 
■sioner and the Financial Commissioner. The points which A is specially devised 
■to bring out are — 

(a) the pre'vious complete assessment of each estate, the deductions 
• ^ allowed out of that assessment, and the amount that ■was borne 
on the ^rent roll ; 

(&) the like particulars in respect of the new assessment ; and 

(c) the increase or decrease of demand resulting in each estate and in, 
the whole number of estates assessed. 

Special care ■will be necessary to see that the details of this statement agree 
with the gross village assessments already sanctioned ; and in particular jagir 
and inam deductions should bo thoroughly checked. Complete vernacular 
copies of statements A and B will be filed in the iahsil and district offices. The 
English copies will be retained in the office of the Financial Commissioner. 
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B. — Summary op deferred and progressive assessments noted in column 25 
OP statement a, which will become due in subsequent tears. 
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Note. — ^D etails of Malsa and assigned revenue should be given throughout in this appendix. 


C. — Comparative abstract op the fixed land revenue roll op the distrio® 

FOR THE LAST YEAR OF THE EXPIRING, AND THE FIRST YEAR OP 
THE NEW, ASSESSMENT. 

(To be submitted to Commissioner and Financial Commissioner simultaneously with statementa 

A and B.) 
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EsPLANATrOH OF rNTOBEASE AND DEOEEASE OF DEMAND FOE TEAE 1929-30. 

(а) — ^Demand for 1929-30 — Rs. 

(б) — Add Increase during 1929-30, as follows 


Nature of increase. 

i — 1 

Refeeenoe to Ftnanoiai, CoMins- 
SIONEE’S SANCnONINO LETTER. 

Amount 

of 

increase. 

Remaees. 

Office. 

No. 

Date. 

Total 












^ature of decrease. 

! 

i 

Reference to FtNANCL\L Commis- 
sioner’s SANCTIONING LETTER. 

Amount 

of 

decrease. 

Remaees. 

Oiiice. 

i 

No. 

Date. 

Total ... 












(d) — ^Demand for 1929-30 — ^Rs. 


D. Abstract statement showinq the demand on account op fixed land 

REVENUE FOR EACH MONTH OF THE FIRST YEAR UNDER THE 


NEW ASSESSMENT. 
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APPENDIX XIX. 

(Settlement Manual, PARAORApa 547.) 

Recoveify of Cost of Assessmznt from Jagirdars. 

1. Every .7 r.gi’V, the annual value of which is not increas'.l at reassossinent 
a Sum exceeding Es. 100, is exempted from contributing to the coif oi as ess- 

nieut. A similar exemption is allowed in the case of aUjagirsoi an anniin Vniue 
(after reassessment) of less than Bs. 2,000. In .all other eases a fix 7 } d ar"e 
amounting to 121 per cent, of the annual value (after rea.ssessment) j |he ja^ir . 
will be made. For the purposes of this rule the annual value of a j-iqi' before 
-and after reassessment will be its net value, after excludihg coramuation fees, 
•etc., for the last year of the old, and for the first year of the new, a.ssessrnont 
‘whether the iagir is under fixed or fluctuating, or partly fixed and partly 
fluctuating, assessment.* 

2. No fixed rule is laid down as to the amount or number of instalments 
in which (he cost of assessment should, under section 1-lS (2) of the Punjab Land 
Bevenue Act, XVII of 1887, be recovered. The orders of the Financial Commis- 
sioner should be sought in each case. 

8 . For the recovery of the sums due under these orders the sanction of 
the Financial Commissiooer will bo required in every case. Tlie Settlement 
Olficer will report at the conclusion of bis setflement the amount due from each 
jagirdnr. The report should be accompanied by a statement in Ibo forin ap- 
pended, and should furnish reasons for any parfiul or total remissions of the 
amount due, whore, in the opinion of the Set tlorac nt Olficer, the cxaclinu of 
the full amount would entail hardship. But e.xeiuptions will only be granted 
in exceptional cH.sps.f 

*Punj^b Government letter No. 2370i-Rev., dated lOtli December 1917, and memolan- 
dum N ). 0140 R -v , datod lOtli .\l irch 1!)I8. 

^Punjab Government No. 230-533, dated 30th M.irch 1883, to Rinanoial Commissioner. 



STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY EEPORT ON THE RECOVERY OP COST OP RE-ASSESSMENT PROM ASSIGNEES OP LAND 

REVENUE. 
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APPENDIX XX- 


Instructions for Settlement Officers in drawing up Assessment 

Reports. 

Circular letter No. 9, dated Lahore, the 8th March 1909. 


IVom — ^E. R. Abbott, Esq., I.C.S.. Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioners, Punjab^ 
To — The Settlement Commissioner and all Settlement OflScers in the Punjab. 

Tub Financial Commissioner has recently reviewed the assessment reports 
of nine tah^ls in the districts of Eohtali, Gurgaon and Karnal, and thinks it de- 
sirable to issue the following general instructions, vdth the view of simplifying the 
work of Settlement Officers in drawing up assessment reports, and of enabling 
them to put their calculations and conclusions more clearly. The marginal 
references are to those passages in the Financial Commissioner’s reviews, where 
the reasons for these instructions are given. 


2. In framing assessment proposals, the Settlement Officer should always 
, , bear in mind that his main object should be to dis- 

o ana, paragrap . tribute the total assessment fixed by Government for 
the iah'iil or assessment circle equitably over the different estates in proportion 
to the “ net assets ” or proprietary profits of each. The “ net assets ” or pro- 
prietary profits are, in the case of land held by tenants-at-will paying a full fair 
rent, whether in cash or kind, the actual average net receipts of the landlord 
in the form of rent, after allowing, on the one hand, for any realisations made by 
the landlord in addition to the nominal rent, and, on the other, for any portion 
of the nominal rent which he ordinarily fails to collect, for any expenses he may- 
share with the tenant towards the cost of cultivation and for a reasonable 
return on his capital expenditure on the improvement and alteration of the land 
so far as that has not been already recovered by him. In the case of protected 
or privileged tenants who pay less than a full fair rent, and in the case of land 
cultivated by the owner himself, they mean what would be the average net re- 
ceipts in the form of rent if the land were let at a full fair rent. Thus an 
estimate of the net assets or proprietary profits of a circle will -represent what 
would be the average not receipts in the form of rent if the whole circle 
were owned by a single landlord, and were^let by him to tenants paying not a 
rack-rent or a privileged rent, but a lull fair rent according to the circumstances- 
of the time and the existing standard of living of the unprivileged tenant class. 
If fairly distributed over the holdings of the circle, it' will represent lor each 
holding what would be the average net receipts in the form of rent if the holding 
were let at a full fair rent ; that is to say, it will represent the present renting 
value of each holding. 


8. The present assessment instructions, as sanctioned by the Government 
of India, require that the assessment of a circle or estate shall not exceed half 
the net assets, or proprietary profits, or renting value, and that any proposal to 
fix the land revenue at less than half the proprietary profits must be explained.. 
In drawing up his Assessment Eeport therefore, the Settlement Officer’s first 
object should be to present to Government as accurate an estimate as he can 
frame of what would be a lair full assessment at half the proprietary profits under 
present circumstances for the circle as a whole, and for each important class 
of land for which he proposes a separate revenue rate. In framing such an esti- 
mate, he must endeavour to hold the balance even between the general tax- 
payer and the land-revenue payor and, -v^hile being careful not to exaggerate the 
true proprietary ipfofits of the circle, and- making all reasonable allowances,^b6r 


z2 
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-should see that he does not go too for on the side of caution, and that he presents 
, a just estimate of tiie true renting value of the land 

Gohana, paragraph 12. circle. It will be for Government to decide 

iow far the actual assessment to be imposed shall fall short of half that renting 
value. ' 

I 

4. Where a sufficiently large proportion of the cultivated area of a circle is 
held on cash rents, which can be considered to be true competition rents, neither 
rack-rents nor privileged rents, these form the best possible basis for an estimate 
of the proprietary profits or renting value of the land of the circle, representing, 

as they do, the result of the practical e.vpericnce of 
Gohana, paragraph G. tenants and landlord as to what rent in cash the 

Panipat, paragraph C. different classes of land can fairly paj', year in year 

. out, after making all allowances, so far as their ex- 

perience goes, for varjdng rainfall, varying caiial supply, varying outturn, varjdng 
prices, and varying cost of production — all factors which have to bo roughly 
estimated by the Setlemenl Officer in framing a produce esiimafo based on rents 
in kind. In studying the cash rent statistics, he should eliminate rents paid in 
terms of the land revenue, unless there is a practice of paying a rent expressed 
•as a multiple of the land revenue, rents wbieb are obviou.sly low or obviously high ' 
for special reasons, rents on c.xceptionalh' valuable lands, rack-rents, and rents 
paid by morfg.agors to mortgagees, which are often complicated by interest calcu- 
lations or unduly higli owing to tbo reluctance of the mortgagor to give up the 
cultivation of bis ancestral land. Ho should not, however, eliminate rents volun- 
tarily paid by tenants to mortgagees, as these ordinarily are true hiir compet- 
-ition rents. The remaining rent statistics will form the basis of his estimate of 
normal ca-h rents for llie different cla.sses of soil. Ho will then have to make 
allowance, where his enquiries show it to he necessary, for rents which, though 
agreed upon, fail to I)e collected in full, and for lands which, owing to their some- 
times remaining fallow, fail to pn}' the iull normal rent every year. Tlie result 
will show what are the actual average receipts in the form of rent obtained by 
a landlord from ordinary land let on normal cash rents. No allowances should 
he made tor expenses of management and collection (Government does not ap- 
prove of the recommendations on this subject made in paragrapli 7 of Financial 
'Commissioner’s Palwal Review). The Scllemont Officer shoulil then consider 
whether it is fair to assume that tho renting value of tlic other land of the circle, 
and especially of that cultivated by the owners Ihem-elves, is .similar to that 
shown by the cash rents to he tlie renting value (or proprietary profits) of the land 
actually =0 rented, i.c., whetlier the proprietor of an average holding of ordinary' 
land, which ho cultivates liim.sc!f, conlil, if ho chose to Jet it on cash rent, readily 
nhtiiin <a similar rent for it. If tho land held under tlieir own cultiva- 
tion by the proprietors is distinctly bettor or distinctly worse than that held on 
normal cash rents by tenants, he siiouhl raise or lower liis estimate of its renting 
value accordingly. Ho will then be in a position to frame a cash rent oslimalo 
■of the proprietary profits or renting value of tho wliolo of tho cultivated area 
of the circle by applying to the areas of the diiloreut classes of soil the 
'’orrected normal cash rents for those classes. 

5. The question arises as to what areas should be adopted for this cnlcula- 
"tion. In the case of land irrigated from wells, the general ride now is that in tho 
•classification of soils all land should he recorded as chaJii which has lieen actually 
irrigated in two or more harvests during tlie four years preceding settlement, 
and for which permanent means of irrigatnn still e.vist. This will ordinarily give, 
as tlie'total area ol chatii for the circle, a laiger area than has boon irrigated in any' 
•one year, or than is irrigated on an average of years. In some parts of the pro- 
wince the area irrigated from wells does not vary very much from year to year. 
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■'rbile in others it varies greatly, the wells being little used in years of good rain- 
fall, while, in years of drought, nearly every well is worked to its full capacity. 
Especially in the latter tracts, it would be unsafe to assume that the normal rents . 
paid by tenants on land commanded b}’- wells, even if they are paid in years in 
which the well is not used, could always be obtained even on all the land recorded 
as clmlii which is cultivated by the owners themselves. If on enquiry there 

appears to be an}' reasonable doubt on this point, 
Palwal, paragraph 14. the normal ciiahi cash rent rate may be applied not to 
Panipat, paragraphs 8 the recorded area, nor to anj' assumed area, nor 

and 9. . ° to the area irrigatt'd.in any one year, hut to the area 

actually irrigated from wells on the average of a typical 
series of y«ars (allowances being made, where necessary, for recent changes in the 
means of irrigation). 


Panipat, paragraph 8. 


Panipat, paragraphs 9 — 11. 


6. There is not the same risk of an overestimate of rent in the case of canal- 
irrigated land, but, if circumstances render it desirable 
that the rents paid on such lands should be specially 
tested, the normal cash rent rale for such land may also be applied, not only 

to the recorded naliri area, but also to the aiea act- 
ually irrigated by the canal on the average of a typical 
series of years. The case of canal-irrigated land is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that the charges for canal water are on some canals divided in the 
accounts into occupier’s rate, water-advanalge rate and cesses on the Vtter ; 
but we find almost everywhere that landlords and tenants lump these charges 
together, and that, where the land is let on cash rent, the whole of these canal 
charges are paid by the tenant ; and, as a matter of fact, where the actual charge 
made by Government to the cultivator who irrigates his field consists of those 
three items, they do, taken together, represent the actual cost to him of the water, 
that is to say, if he takes the water, he has to pay Government the sum of these 
charges, and, if he does not take the water, he pays none of them. In such a tract 
whatever may have been the theoretical origin of the water-advantage rate, it 
must be treated, in accordance with the facts, as now forming part of the cost of 
the water, and the cash rent estimate must be framed so as to show what are the 
proprietary profits^ of irrigated land after the whole of the fluctuating charges 
made by Government for canal water have been defrayed, but before payment 
of land revenue and cesses thereon. Careful enquiry should be made as to the 
actual custom regarding the payment of the fluctuating charges by landlords or 
tenant when land is leased on cash rent. The Settlement Officer should always 
.state what have been the actual realisations of occupier’s rate, water-advantage 
rate and cesses thereon for a typical series of years, and the average incidence 
of the total realisations on the average area actually irrigated. The area 
Palwal, paragraph 15. recorded at clwhi or naliri, which is in excess of the 

Panipat, paragraph 9. average area actually irrigated, should in the cash rent 

estimate be "treated as unirrigated. 


t 

7. So much for the cash rent estimate. The Settlement Officer should alsa 
frame a quite independent produce estimate, liased on the rents in kind found to 
exist, on the areas actually cropped on the average, on the estimated outturn, 
and on average prices. There is little to add to the existing instructions on this 
subject, except that the prices assumed should not be based on those of a long 
series of years, the object being to estimate the normal prices under present circum- 
stances at which an average cultivator in a village at an average distance from 
markets may fairly expect to sell bis produce in fhe Aullage on an average of 
year.s ; and that, as in the case of the cash rent estimate, the Settlement Officer 
should calculate what would he the average renting value of the whole of the- 
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land of the circle if it were let at' the prevalent rates 'of rent in kind, and the tenant 

paid the whole of the fluctuating canal charges and 
Palwal, paragrap . none of the land revenue and cesses thereon. No 
estimate should be made of one-sixth of the gross produce, but a calculation should 
be framed of the proportions borne by the renting value of the land to the value 
of the gross produce. 

8. The Settlement Officer should then compare these results of the two 
mutually independent estimates, and arrive at a definite estimate of what are 
the true net assets or proprietary profits of the circle. As already said, where the 
area on which normal cash rents are paid is sufficient to form a trustworthy basis 
for an estimate of the renting value of all the land of the circle, the cash rent 
■estimate is a much surer guide than the land rent estimate ; but the Settlement 
Officer should take both into account and state definitely, with justice both to the 
general tax-paj^er and the land-owmers of the circle, his final conclusion as to 
what would bo a full fair half-net assets assessment for the circle if it were fixed 
at half the actual rentipg value of the land under present circumstances after 
payment of all existing fluctuating canal charges, but before payment of the land 
revenue and cesses thereon. In framing this estimate, no regard should be paid 
to the existing land revenue demand. It will be an estimate, for a “wet ” assess- 
ment, on the basis that the fluctuating canal charges remain as at present, and 
that the land revenue should absorb half the proprietary profits remaining after 
these charges have been defrayed. As the estimate can only be an approxi- 
mate one, it should be slated in round numbers, usually in even thousands. The 
■Settlement Officer should, at the same time, propose the rates which he would, 
after comparing the rates given respectively by the cash rent and the kind rent 
_ , calculations, consider suitable to use if the full fair half- 

anipa , paragrap . assets assessment w'ere spread over the villages of the 

■the circles ^treating as irrigated only the area actually irrigated on an average 
■of years) with the object of taking from each village a full half of the renting 
p . . value of its land. As the rates can be only approxi- 

anipa , paragrap . mate, they should usuallj' be expressed in oven annas. 


9. He should then check this estimate and his rates wilh the correspond- 
ing half-net assets estimates for adjoining or similar assessment circles. He 
should also check it by assuming for the moment that the assessment imposed 
-at the previous settlement was a full fair half-net assets assessment in the circum- 
stances of the time, and calculating what an assessment at similar pitch 

p . , , would be if allowance were made for changes that have 

occurred since, such as increase or decrease of cul- 
tivation or irrigation, rise or fall in prices or rents, etc. But, as it is well known 
that, as a matter of fact, the pitch of former assessments varied considerably 
in different ta^/sils, little stress should be laid on this check. Where sufficient 
statistics are available, a further rough check can be applied by a comparison 
of the selling and mortgaging value of land as shown by statistics of recent 

transfers, as these show the estimate framed by pur- 
paragraphs 9, chasers and mortgagees of the average net profits to 
be expected from the cultivation of land after defray- 
ing not only the fluctuating canal charges and all costs of cultivation, but also 
the land revenue and cesses. 

10. Having thus arrived at a definite opinion as to what would be a full fair 
half-net assets assessment for the circle, the Settlement Officer should then, after 
consideration of all that affects the assessment, and especially of the amount of 
■the existing assessment and the enhancement that it will be advisable to take, 
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■make his proposal as to what the fatnro nssossracnt of the circle shonld be, and 
Golmna, paragraph c. Should remember that the assessment instructions re- 

qnire him to explain any proposal to take loss than the 
■-foil half-net assets. Apart from other considerations, it %vi!l usually be ndvisnbl'' 
to go nearer the fall half net-assets the smaller the percentage of enhancement 
indicated by the estimate is. In the case of canal-irrigated, land, the proposed 
•assessment at this stage ■will he a “ wet ” assessment, i.c., the land-revenue 
demand which the Settlement Ofiicor would fix for the circle if the fluctuating 
^ canal charges remained ns at present and the fixed 

Gohona, paragraph 18. land rovonuc- were to absorb half the proprietary pro- 
anipat, paragraph 14. gjg remaining after those canal charges, which represent 
the actual cost of the water, have been defrayed. The assessment ho proposes 
for the circle should usually bo stated in e.ven thousands of rupees. TTo shonld. at 
■the same time, propose the rates he would employ in distrihnting this as.^essmeot 
•over the different village.s (treating as irrigated only the area actually irrigated 

on the average of a typical series of years, modified, 
where necessary, to allow for recent changes in the 
moans of irrigation) with the object of spreading 
the total assessment proposed for the circle over .the 
different villages, composing it in the same pro- 
portion to the proprietary profits of each. His rates should usually ho 
stated in even annas, and it is not necessary that, when applied to the 
areas of the different soils, they should give exactly the amount pro- 
posed by him for the nssesmont of the circle, though they shonld give 
approximately the same result. These rates. will bo applicable to the areas 
as recorded at his reclassification of soils, modified by the figures for tlio 
•actual average irrigation of each village. Ho should propose comparatively 
low rates for inferior classes of soil nc^ir the margin of profitable cultivation. 
Ho should also utilise the rent statistics given by the produce estimate, and pro- 
Palwnl, para^^ranh 10 asoparato set of rates wliich, when applied to the 

^ ^ ’ average matured area of each class of cropping m 

the circle, will give approximately the assessment he has propo.sed for the 
circle. 


Gohana, paragraph 25. 
Palwal, paragraph 14. 
Panipat, paragraphs 17 
• and 19. 


11. In the case of canal-irrigated land, the Settlomont Officer should then 
consider whether (1) the fluctuating canal charges 
Gohana, paragraphs 22 — should he maintained at their pro.=ont pitch 

and the fixed land revenue bo ns.^cssed as " wet ” 
19 “ land revenue on the proprietary profits ro- 

Panipat, paracraplrs 2 — lutiining after defraying those charges , or (— ) 
4, 14 — •18. whether the charges for the water should remain 

praclieallj* as at pro.sent, and the fixed land revenue bo 
assessed as a “ dry” land revenue on the land in its unirrigated aspect, the as'^ess- 
ment on the enhanced proprietary profits duo to canal irrigation being taken in 
the form of a fluctuating canal-adVanalgo land rovenu- rate ns-^ossod on the same 
. areas as are assessed to occupier’s rate ; or (3) where fie' occupier’s rate."! are liable 
to ho revised at settlement, whether the fixed land ri’venue should he a “ drv ' 
assessment, the whole of the remaining charges due to canal irrigation being 
taken in the form of enhanced occupiers’ rate.s. All rates for a fltictu.ating de- 
mand should bo so fixed that they m.ay be easily calculated by the p.ifirari^ and by 
she cultivators thc-mBelves on the local measures olarca. He should frame a defin- 
ite estimate of what the average total reali.'ations by Government from the hnd, 
■wbotbor in the form of fixed land revenue, fluctuating land revenue, or flu''ttn?- 
• ing caual charges, are likely to be under either system, on the nssuraptron tint 
•< the average irrigation will continue to be much the same as it has l>een during 
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a fypinnl PPnes of vonrs, and compare that estimate willi <ho octnnl suras collect- 
ed under each head diirin" fhat series of jraars ; and should hoariu mind that Ihe- 
.'eiiliancemwit, ns it is felt hv the people, will not he fliat ^dven hy the fixpd laud' 

revenue alone, hut that piven hy the total realisations 
Gohnn a, paragraph 20. crops under all these heads. In* proposing 

rates for the distriliution of the- fixed *' dry ” land revenue over the 
villages' of a circle, he should ordinarily, and especially where the renting 
value of caniil-irrigatcd land is considcrahly higher than that of unirri,- 
eated land, propose a higher rate for canal irrigated land (average areas 
actually irrigated) than for unirrigntod land hecaiise tlio crops of a 
well-conimandod village are nrare .secure than those of on ill-cora- 

mandod village, and hecauso, however high the flncfii- 
Gohana.parncrnph 2R. Q«jrm charges on canal-irrigated land may bo raised, the- 
anipa , para„rap . nypra^e net. proprietary profits (d a well-commanded 
village will still he considerably higher than those of an ill commanded village, 
60 that the former should pay -a proportionately Iiigher share of the total fixed 
.assessment of the circle than the latter. In proposing a fluctuating canal- 
adviinlnge land-revenue rate, he should hear in mind that fluctuating rates, wliieh 
leave if largely to the land-owner’s option what he shall actually pay Oovcrninent 
at taeli harvest, may safely he raised nearer to full hall-assets rates than a fixed 
assessment, regarding the amount of wl'ich fhe revenue-payers have no option. 
And, in proposing a new seliedule of enhanced occupier's rates, he should- bear- 

in mind not only this consider.ation, hut the fact that, 
GolmS paSh 43V. ‘^^'ciding vhnt price to charge for its canal water,. 

Gove'^nment is not bound by any rule of limitation 
to half-net assets, hut is entitled in theory to charge for it rates approximat- 
ing to (ho value of the water to the irrigator ns shown by Die higher rents 
realised on canal-irrigated, than on unirrigated, land, while leaving him a good 
margin of profit so ns to make it well -worth bis while to utilise the avaiiable 
irrigation from the canal. 

12. Btiould the Seffleraent Officer think it advisable to introduce into any 
portion of (lie tract under assessment a system of fluctuating land revenue, he- 
should, before making lus proposal.s, consider the sy.otem which has been grad- 
Palwal, paragraph 29. evolved after long experience in the West Punjab. . 

If he thinks it necessary in the case of a fixed assess-- 
ment to propose rules for the reduction of assessment in the case of the spread of ' 
reh or water-logging or submersion of land, he will find suggested rules in para- 
graph 82 of the Palwal Eeviow and paragraph 88 of the Nuh-Ferozepore Ee-view 

18. At the end of his assessment report the Settlement Officer should give 
Gohnna, paragraph 40. ^ statement showing clearly the results of his proposals . 

Nuh-Ferozepore, para- for each circle and for the whole laJuil, for both fixed 

®'pauS, paragraph 25. charges (including all canal chaTges),. 

• u • ^ b c and how they compare with present realisations, and 

■vWlh his half-net assets estimate. Ho should also estimate what proportion of 
the value of (he gross produce his proposed assessment will absorb, and how it- 
compares wi(h the fraction absorbed by the assessment at the previous settlement. 

14. hen the Settlement Officer receives orders on his assessment report,, 
and proceeds to distribute the fixed assessment sanctioned by Government over- 
the villages, using as his guide the rates sanctioned by Government, he should aim- 
at making (he total assessment of the circle, i.e., the sura of (be village assess- 
ments, as nearly ns possible equal to the sanctioned figure ; and, altliough he will 
have the usual margin of 8 per cent., he must not deliberately assess (he circle- 
above or below (he amount fixed by Government. Ho should endeavour to 
make every village pay approximately its fair share of the total demand for the-' 
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circle, bnt, whero that share gives as raall enhancement, he should rememher thal 
the snnefionod rates are helow the true halt-renting value, and that he may fairly' 
go well above them where the new assessment ot the village gives a smaller en- 
hancement than is being tahen from the circle as a whole. He should not reduce 
the existing assessment of a vill.nge merely because it is above that given by the 
sanctioned rates unless he consideis it is higher- than half the true renting value of 
the village. The new assessment of a village should usually be fixed in a multiple 
of Its. 2n, JRs. fiO or, in the case of large sums, Us. 100. In making Lis distribution 
over villages, he should use not only the sanctioned soil rates, but the rates on 
average harvested area mentioned in paragraph 10 above, as they automatically 
call atferdion to the extent to which the cropping of one village is more or le.ss 
secure than that of another ;and, in tracts wliere the fluctuations of cropping 
are very great, they really give a more trustworthy guide to the distribu- 
tion of (ho assessment over villages than soil rates do. Even where no rate has 
been sanctioned for the culturable wa.'te, the Settlement Officer should allow 
• for any largo areas, as it is only fair that a village which has a considerable area 
of good land under grass and trees should pay more than one that has none. All 
-through, in making this distribution, he should remember that it is now a case 
betveeu one village and another, and that, if he makes one village pay less than 
its fair share of the total assessment fixed for the circle, the other villages will 
have to make up the difierenco. 

1 . 5 . As regards deferring a portion of the enhancement in villages in which 
it-would bo unduly sudden to impose the full assessment at once, the Settlement 
Officer should bear in mind that in canal-irrigated villages the enhancement, 
as it will be felt by the people, will be the enhancement in the total realisations 
made bj' Government, including the canal charges; and that, so far as the canal 
p , , , n . charges are fluctuating, it is at the option of the culti- 

a wa , paragrap . vators to determine what the enhancement in canal 
realisations will actually, be. Usually, except where there has been any' extra- 
ordinary change in the condition of a circle, such as the opening of a new canal 
which has led to a great extension of cultivation, or where a large proportion of 
the new assessment will be deferred on protective leases, when the enhancement 
of the fixed demand on any village exceeds 33 per cent, by any considerable 
amount, the amount exceeding that percentage should be deferred for five years. 
If it much exceeds 66 per cent., a further sum should be deferred for another fi.ve- 
years. The final demand should be announced and distributed over the holdings 
and the five years’ reduction be given by temporarily reducing the demand on 
each holding by so many annas in the rupee. The Settlement Officer should 
use this power so as to ensure that after five or ten years each village will be' 
paying approximately its fair share of the total assessment sanctioned for the 
circle. 

Note. — ^It must be remembered that one-quarter, and not one-half, oil 
the net assets is the maximum land revenue that can he taken under the* 
Land Revenue Amendment Act of 1928. 
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APPENDIX XXI. 

(Settlement Manual, paeagraph 222.) 

'tistiructions for bringing up to dato at resettlement the field map of 
the previous settlement without recourse to remeasurement. 

Peepatoky. 

All districts in the Punjab have now been repeatedly settled, and have been 
furnished with village field maps which in many districts have been prepared 
' on the square system of survey (Chapters VI and VII of the Mensuration Manual) 
and in some others have been found not to be inferior in accuracy even to the 
maps of the square system. The records-of-rights based on these maps have been 
maintained since 1887 on the sj’^stem then introduced along with the Land Eeve- 
nue Act. The first thing a Settlement Officer now has to consider therefore is 
to what extent he can, for his special revision of the records-of-rights, utilise the 
existing maps and records without resorting to resurvey. In deciding the.t 
question, he should remember that what is required is to give the people a map 
and record sufficiently accurate for their needs. These needs may be summed 
up as (1) avoidance of disputes and a means of deciding them promptly when thqy 
do arise, and (2) a fair distribution of the land revenue over the holdings of each 
village. 

The choice between remeasueement and revision. 

2. The settlement must begin with an examination of the existing maps, i.e., 
the map of each estate forming part of the record-of rights under section 31 (2) (c). 
Land Eevenue Act, to enable the Settlement Officer to decide whether by revi- 
sion they can be made sufficient for these purposes. This examination should be 
directed to the points enumerated below. It should be made by the paiwari in 
the first instance, and carefully checked by the hannngo and naib-tahsildar 
-within the village concerned : — 

(1) Whether the existing map suffices for an accurate girdawari to be 

made, or whether, owing to its general inaccuracy or to nmiior, new 
numbers, partitions, and the like, such a girdawari is difficult and 
unsatisfactory. 

(2) Whether the fields of the old sliajra agree fairly well in shape and in 

position with existing circumstances. This can best be tested by 
lines (farzi watnr) being chained between fixed recognisable points, 
such as trijunctions, wells, boundary pillars, and angles of roads. 
In a small village one of about 200 haravis in length ■will suffice, but 
in large villages possibly as many as six may be necessary unless the 
first ones show the old map to be quite unreliable. Discrepancies 
up to 2 per cent, may be neglected. A few fields too should be 
checked by their sides being measured. The correctness of a map 
is much more certainly determined by means of checking corners of 
fields and other fixed recognisable points than by merely seeing 
whether the cuttings of the diagonals are at the same distances as 
at settlement. If the cuttings have changed, this probably only 
means that fields have been dmded up or combined and these give 
little trouble to correct, but, if the position of permanent corners or 
other features which existed at settlement, when tested by perpen- 
diculars, is found to be very different by measurement from what 
it is by scale on the map, tliis means that the old map is 
incorrect and correction "will bo very difficult. It is very important 
■that, when the tests prescribed in this sub-paragraph are being 
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applied (they will usually be unnecessary if th6 field map was made 
on the square system of survey), the map which is being tested 
should be referred to on the spot. 

(8) A special classification should be made of the fields of the village. 
Each field which on the ground is apparently of the same size and 
shape as at settlement, and which has recognisable pei’manent 
boundaries, will be marked either A or B in the Ichasra girdawari 
according as it will bo necessary (A) to leave the field as it is, or 
(B) to include it with other adjacent fields in one new kltasra 
, number.* Each field wliich will have to be divided into several 
fields owing to nantor or partition or in Avhich there has been any 
obvious change will be marked (C) if the original boundaries of the 
field are cleaidy traceable and continue to be in part or whole the 
boundaries of the new field, and (D) if the original boundaries are 
now unrecognisable or if the new boundaries differ so much from 
the old that the latter toII have to be erased in the map. The num- 
ber of fields coming under each head will be totalled, and ordinari- 
ly remeasurement should not be necessary if class (D) does not con- 
tain more than 20 per cent, of the whole, and, even if it contains 
more than 20 per cent., remeasurement may not be necessary — see 
paragraph 6 below. This classification can generally be made by 
means of an examination in the paiioaris' map of the fields shown 
as min and hatta in the Ichasra 'ifdavari in the last jan->alandi, 
but, if a more minute examination jg foimd to be necessary in any 
■^ullage, it can bo combined with the hharif or rahi girdatoari. 

8. The palwari, if he has previous knowledge of the village, and, if not, the 
'■htnvngo, will record a uotef which be will submit to the naib-tahsildar showing 
the result of the application of the above tests, and giving his reasons for con- 
sidering that correction of the map is or is not sufficient. Tn this note he will 
mention the condition of the tahsil copy of the field map— see paragraph 9 below. 
The paiirari or Tcnnnngo's work must be closely supervised by the Icanungo or 
naib-^ahsildar, and must be checked on the spot to an extent that should not 
ordinarily cover le.«s than 20 per cent, of the work. The headmen and leading 
villagers should bo consulted as to whether they have found the map of any part 
of the village inaccurate, and especially whether there are any disputes regard- 
ing the boundaries of fields and their cause. Great care must be taken that no 
mistake is made as to the possibility of correction for, on the one hand, there is 
no greater waste of time than to discover after several weeks’ work at correc- 
tion that remeasurement is after all necessary, and, on the other, it 
involves unnecessary expense and delay, and trouble to the people, to remeasure, 
where correction would have been sufficient. The naib-talisildar will, after 
checking the Icamingo's work, send on his report, with his own opinion, to the 
talisildar. 

4. The file, on reaching the tahsildar, will be examined by him, and if he is 
satisfied that map revision will suffice, he will issue an order at once to the naib- 
tahsildar to that effect, and ho will send tb^ file, through the Extra Assistant Set- 
tlement Officer, to the Settlement Officer, who will either confirm the decision, 
or, if ho disagrees, will issue orders for remeasurement. 

5. If the is tahsildar of opinion that a village should be remeasured, he 
■ should submit the reports of the naib-tahsildar and Icanungo, through the Extra 

Assistant Settlement Officer, to the Settlement Officer, without whose previous 


*Ree paragraph 24 below. 

fA specimen note is appended at the end of these instructions, giving the result test (2). 
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'Sanction rGnieasuroniGnt sbould not bo commencod. Remeasurement should*' 
gouerallj be recommended — 

(а) jf the fields placed in class D constitute more than 15 per cent, of tlie- 

total number, or 

(б) if the internal measurements alone are so very far wrong asjo maee 

correction difficult. 

It is not generally necessary to remeasure a village simply liecause rue 
boundaries shown in the map do not tally with the boundaries as shovn in the 
maps of adjacent villages. Also there are cases in vhich renuasurement may 
he dispensed with, even if the fields in class D number more than 15 per cent, of 
the vhole, e.ff., if they are all within a ring fence, and have been formed by parti- 
tion or by the breaking up of the vaste, it maj’ bo possible to show them in the 
revised field map by correction without remeasurement. All such matters 
should be noticed by the kanungo and by the naih-lalisildar in their 
reports. 

**• .. 

g , 

6. The general rule for deciding which course should be followed is that the 
map of last settlement should be accepted if possible. If the scale on which the 
map for a particular village was made was inconveniently small, the old map can 
be brought up to date on the old scale and a copy of it enlarged by scale or pon- 
tagraph for the pntwari’s use in girdauari. This enlarged map will be sufficiently 
accurate lor givdatcari purposes, and the paUtari can be given for other pur- 
poses an exact copy ^f the revised small-scale map. It is not necessary to remap • 
a whole village because in part of it land has been broken up for cultivation or a 
partition has taken place. In such cases, such remapping as is necessary should 
be confined to the part of the village affected, and should be incorporatedin the 
amended field map of the village by the ihclusion in it of tlie new sheets in original, 
if possible', hut otherwise by copying Similarly, if the internal details of the old 
map are wrong only in respect of a distinct portion of the estate, that portion alone 
need be remeasured. 

7. The files of these enquiries will be kept in the talisil office, and ydll b'e 
destroyed after the final attestation by the iahsildar of that village. The ialisiU 
dar will keep a register of these, sho-wing — 

(1) Name of assessment circle ’; 

(2) Name of village ; 

(3) Note of method of survey adopted (tarika paimash) ; and 

(4) Date of Settlement Officer’s order. 

^8. It is usual to draft gradually to a district, during the six months before 
it is placed under settlement, the settlement officials who become available from 
settlements nearing completion in order that the Settlement Officer may find 
establishment ready to start work with immediately the settlement begins. The 
examination of maps prescribed in the preceding paragraphs will be commenced 
by this establishment in order to expedite the commencement of field work after 
the Settlement Officer has joined his appointment. They, should also 
attest as many old jamahandis as possible in order to bring mutations to light, 
and they should ascertain what trijunction pillars and other survey marks 
require to be replaced or repaired. 

Method op Revision. 

9. In the villages in which remeasurement is necessary (and in riverain tracts 
remeasurement will, often be nece,voary), the survey will be carried out on which- 
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«3ver of the systems prescribed in Chapters VI and X of the Mensuration Mannar 
ns the more suitable. For the other villages, which will generally be the majority, ' 
dihe next.thing to decide is whether any of the existing copies of the settlement 
’map shall he utilised for work in the field, or whether a copy shall be especially 
•made for this purpose. Existing copies which have in some settlements been 
•utilised are — 

(1) the tahsil copy (part tahsil) of the settlement shajra ; and ' 

(2) the copy on cloth (latha) used by the pahvari in the girdaicari. 

The former is sometimes on cloth, sometimes on paper and sometimes on 
•mapping sheets, and it is generally soiled, scratched or torn to such a degree as 
to be unsuitable for «uch use. The second map, i.e., the patwari’s girdaioari latha 
■copy, is, as a rule, even more unsuitable, and the use of either for the purpose 
of map correction is open to the objection that all amendments have to be made 
by crossing out black lines with red ink and drawing new lines with the same, 
-and that consequently a fre.sh copy of the map has to be prepared to be the re- 
vised field map. The Financial Commissioner therefore has forbidden the use 
of such copies for the purpose of map correction, and has directed that a special 
•copy should be made for the purpose; and it will expedite and simplify work to 
have the special copies for field use made at the same lime and bj^ the same i>ro- 
cess at headquarters for all the villages in the district. An establishment of 
one naib-ialisildar, two Icanungos, and 20 pntwaris or temporary hands to do the 
-actual tracing will probably be found sufficient. 

10. • The copies of the settlement maps made for field use may be either — 

(1) traced on tracing cloth, which may be either (a) in one large roll or 

sheet, comprising the whole map, or (h) divided info portions of 
convenient size for placing on a drawing-board or plane-table, e.g., 
square sheets each containing 4 or 16 survey squares ; 

(2) traced on cloth (lalhn) ; 

.(8) traced on mapping sheets by means of a frame placed in the doorway 
of a dark room ; 

(4) transferred to mapping sheets by black or blue carlion paper ; or 

(5) transferred to mapping sheets by moans of an intermediate tracing on 

tiansparent paper. 

Of these processes, ‘that which in the shortest time gives the most accurate 
-copy of the settlement map, and, at the same time, the most suitable for work in 
the field, i.s the fourlh, and it is accordingly proscribed for general use, and no 
•other process m.ay be ra ido use of without the special sanction of the Financial 
Commissioner. Cloth maps are liable to stretch, are easily blotted, and do not 
readily take pencil lines. Large rolls of tracing cloth are too unwieldy for use in 
the field. And tracing cloth is liable to stretch in damp weather, and is not so 
suitable as m-apping paper for pencil work. Tracing by means of carbon paper 
• is easier than through a frame, and gives equally reliable results. IVhore the old 
field maps are bn unbacked paper, or are worn or frayed, it is advisable to lay oiled 
p.aper over them while the trace is being taken as otherwise the bone tracing pen . 
is liable to tear the map. 

11. In the special copy of the map of last settlement which is made for 
'.field work all the field boundaries, field numbers, kaniUan and other entries should 

b • in puiicjl, and iL will he convenient to use English figures for the field numbers 

■ and Arabic numerals for the huruLan. When corrections are made, the altered 

■ b Hindaries can then bo rubbed out, while the new boundaries should be inked in 

■ after the kanungo’s inspection, as is done in measurement on the square system. 
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then cross over to the other side. When this is done, care must he taken not tO' • 
omt any field in the process of correction, and fields "watered from the same "well i 
should generally have consecutive numbers, even "W'hen they are separated hy 
a road. 

14. The patwari "ivill "wmrk through the fields of the village in the above • 
order, and, in regard to each field as he comes to it, "will first see ho"w it has been , 
classified in the prehminary examination — paragraph 2 (4) above. If it has been 
classed as A, and he is satisfied by liis eye that no alterations have occurred since 
settlement, he ^"will not measure the sides unless the owner for special reasons 
asks him to do so, but will repeat in the map the previous karukan, and "will enter . 
in the field hook the old area, with the word hadastur, in place of the details of 
area calculation. If the field has been classed as B, i.e., has to be clubbed "with • 
others, but is otherwise unchanged, he will similarly repeat in the map the previ. 
ous karukan (eliminating fractions, if any, by taking the nearest whole number),. . 
"without rechaiuing, while in the area column he will show the old area of each 
old field number,’treating it as if it were a goslia of the hew one, though it "will not 
be marked by a dotted line as a goska in the map, and he "will total these areas 
in order to get the area of the new field number. In special cases, e.g., "W'here the 
extraction of areas at the previous settlement is kno"wn to have been seriously 
defective, though the maps are accurate, the Settlement Officer may direct that 
the areas of the A and B fields shall be taken out afresh. If the field is classified 
as C or D, i.e., has been divided up or has had its boundaries altered, and it is- 
necessary to remeasure it or a portion of it, the patwari should proceed as direct- 
ed in the Measurement Manual ; that is, he should find two or three fixed points 
on the boundary of the field or of the neighbouring fields which are correctly- 
shown in the old map, chain the distances between them, fix the corner of the new 
field "wdth the help of the cross-staff, if necessary, and draw them in the map by- 
scale "ndth pencil. The new karukan "will be entered in the map and the area "will 
be taken out by the pahvari in the field book on the system {lampet or diagonal 
and perpendicular) on which areas were taken out when the original map was 
made. Wlien the area is calculated by diagonal and perpendicular, these should 
be chained on the spot ; tliis is particularly necessary in the case of maps which 
were not prepared on the square system. MTiere the area to be measured 
is large, it may be necessary to lay one or two squares or to fix one or two triangles,, 
but this should not be done without the sanction of the naih-talisildar, who 
should report to the tah&ildar that he has given this sanction. 

15. The procedure for measuring the fields classed as C may sometimes- 
have to be adopted in regard to those classed as A or B, e.g., where over large - 
areas of waste or fallow there are no permanent field boundaries, and the eamin- 
dars "wish their boundaries to be pointed out. 

16. In each case, whether the field is A, or B, orC, or D, the new class of 
soil has to be entered in the field book. If the new class differs from the class- 
entered in the last settlement record {mid haqiyat), then the new soil should be 
entered in red ink, and the kammgo should initial the entry, or any alteration he 
may make in it, as a sign .that he has checked it on the spot. Any superior officer, 
naib-talisildar, tahsildar, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, or Settlement 
Officer who checks or alters the entry should also initial the entry or alter-*- 
ation. This procedure enables the fard iabdil iksam arazi to be dispensed with. . 
In the khataunis and parehas the soil entries should be made in black ink. 

17. In each case also the patwari will enter up the new field number in. 
pencil in the map, and enter the field in the khatawni "and the zamindar's- 
parcha, noting in each its area and class of soil. 
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18. ]t in checking a field the patwari finds that an old field boundary no 
■longer exists on the ground, and is no longer a division between plots held in 
ditferent rights, he will draw a wavy pencil line through it, and it will then, 

■ after the kanun^d’s inspection, be erased with india-rubber, 

19. Wlien there has been any small alteration of field boundaries, and there 

-is a permanent boundarj’- on the ground, the paiwari will show that as the 

boundary in his map, and, if there is no permanent boundary, then he will 

• measure by the old map unless the owmers agree to his showing the boundary, of 

■ possession as the true one. 

20. If, however, there is a discrepancy between present possession and the 
old map, and there is a real dispute between two parties, and the area in dispute 
exceeds one pacca hisna (or 2 mmlas) in irrigated land or 8 pacra hiswas (or G 
marlnf^) in other land, then the patwari must measure the disputed area as a 
separate number. 

21. It will often bo found that parts of large waste fields have been 
brought under cultivation since settlement. The cultivated 'portions will then 
have to be measured separately from the banjar, but the areas of the new cultiva- 
tion and of the remaining banjar need not be worked out separately 

■"unless the field has been classified as C or D. If it has been classified as A 
or B, the cultivated area as ascertained by measurement should be deducted from 

j the recorded total area and the balance should be shown as the, remaining 
waste. 

22. To guide the colourist who will have to colour the map at headguart. 

• ers, tlje jiaiwari will, in the case of such a field, draw a tine ink line dividin.g the 
waste from the culiivation, and will, in addition, make a rough harid-skelch in 
the last culiiimi of the field book. Also, lor the guidance of the colourist, bo viU, 
ns field work goes on, prepare the jard rntvjsazi, or li^t of fields, for colouring pur- 
poses, The form explains itseif in a great mrsasure — 

Fard L'angstazi. 


Cultivated. 

Bavjar 

jiidid. 

! 

Banjar 

kaihm. 

Rasiali. 

\ 

1 

Naln or 
Paro or 
Juhar. 

1 

Graveyard. 

♦ 

* 


Mvsavi. 

A 

1 



■ 



\ 

GO 

81—80 

t 

73 

GAr—iid 

1 

107 

,90 



89 

70—72 

79 

87 

108 

i 


1 

1 


91 — lOj 

100 

80 

1 

; 88 



1 


X 

■gm 

X j X j 

X 

X 

X 










120 

* 

121-105 

181 inin. 

181 

.. 

181 min. 



0 

X 

1 

■■ 

•• 

183 





X 

X 

X 

^ 1 

X 

X 

X 



*Spare columus for other descriptions of land if required. 
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The headings of columns should be first filled up to correspond with the lisl? 
of conventional signs {nalcsha alamat) ■ for instance — 

(1) Cultivated, 

(2) Banja}- jadid, 

(3) Banjar Tcadim, 

etc., etc. 

A 

Then across the first page will be written “ Mnsavi — ", after which the fields; 

1 A 

•on that rmisavi will be entered in their proper columns. The fields on — -will be- 

' 2 

treated in^the same way ; after the A musavis are finished, the B musavis will be- 
begun, and so on. Prom this form it will be easy for the rangsaz to do the colour- 
ing, as he will colour each class in turn on the musavis, and he will have no- 
excuse for making mistakes, and each colour -will be of the same shade throughout. 
The hanungo should note that, if a field is partly on one musa' i and partly on 
another, it will he entered twice in the fard rangsasi, and, where a khasra number 
comprises two or more classes, its number will be entered as “ min ” in each column- 
applicable. The fard rangsazi can be dispensed with entirely if the 
patwari preparing the map and field book can be entrusted with the colouring,, 
and if he is instructed to enter all fields, including class A, in the field book. £i. 
that case it is sufficient to have an extra column in the field book in which whem 
making the other entries relating to the field the patwari can enter the colour 
to be given to it. Before field work commences it should be ascertained for eaclr 
circle whether the patwari is neat enough to be entrusted with his own colouring, 
and to be relieved of the task of preparing the fard rangsazi. 

28. When any new water-course has been made since last settlement and 
is not shown in the old map, it should be marked by the patwari, but need not be 
given a separate number unless it is the property of someone other than the 
owner of the field through which it passes. If it does not irrigate the field, this 
fact should be noted in the hhatauni. Tf a new hand, or minor, or railway, or 
road has been made, it should be given a separate number for its entire length- 
within the estate. 

24. In clubbing fields together, and in deciding what fields should be classed 
as B [see paragraph 2 (4) above], the guiding principle is that, if several adjacent 
fields owned and cultivated by the same person or persons can be combined into- 
one field, which will be of a fairly regular shape, and will not be too large for girda- 
icari purposes, they should be combined into one field, even if they are separated 
from one another by permanent dauls. But irrigated land should not be com- 
bined Avith any other Mnd of land, and, usually, irrigated fields — unless they are 
of less area than one kaclia higha or 2 hanals — should not be combined together, 
except when they are usually sown with similar crops in the same harvest: 

25. Ordinarily an irrigated hhasra number should not be more than three 
haeha bighas in area or 5 Icanals ,* and a barani khasra number should not be 
greater than 10 kacha bighas or 2 ghumaons. But imaginary boundaries should 
not be drawn in order to give effect to this instruction, and, if the area enclosed 
by the permanent field boundaries is larger than the above, the khasra number 
should include the whole area enclosed ’witliin these boundaries. The area of 
waste land under one number is to be limited to one square of the map. Bal~ 
waris must not make useless numbers merely to increase their karguzari returns^ 

26. The field kanungo, who will ordinarily have not more than four patwari s 
under him when all are engaged on map correction, should see each patwari in his 
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-circle at least once in.ten days, i.e., three times a month. At each visit he will go 
through all the work done by the patwdri since liis last visit. Of every field 
classed as C, part at least should be chained by him. He will check all the soil 
entries, ownership and tenancy entries and the rents. At his check he must see 
'that mistakes are corrected, and finally he himself should ink in the shajra the 
line up to which he has checked, noting, at the same time, in the field book, after 
the number up to which he has checked the w'ork, that all fields up to that number 
are complete in every respect. If there are any e.xceptions, they should be speci- 
fied in the note. The pativari can then ink in the fields within that fine, and the' 
■numbers and measurement figures, unless the kanungo finds that the pahoari 
cannot do such work properly, in which case the kanungo must do it himself. 
Tf an}^ correcton is made after the fields have been inked in, a note drawdng 
attention to it should be made in the margin by the naib-talisildar or other 
•officer responsible for it. 

27. The naib-tahsildar should inspect each of his patwaris at least once a 
month, and at his inspection should make a sufficient chock of all branches of the 
work to satisfy himselt that the kamingo's -nmrk is accurate. He should pay 
special attention to entries of owmership, cultivation, rents, and soils. He should 
check every case in which the soil classification of a field has 'been altered, if a 
kanungo has been unable to keep pace with bis paiioaris in his inspections, the 
naib-tahsildar must arrange to give such assistance as may be required, refer- 
ring to the taJisildar if necessary. The outturn of work in map correction is 
larger than in remeasurement, and consequently a large supervising staff is 
necessary, and ordinarily a naib-tahsildar will have not more than four kanungo 
under him. 




28. The duty of the tahsildar is to satisfy himself that the check applied by 
the naib-tahsildar has been sufficient, and that the work in general is progres- 
sing properly. 

29. To enable him to judge of the progress made in field work, every Settle- 
ment Officer must decide what average outturn should be e.vpected from a work- 
ing party. The standard must vary from district to district, with physical 
features, size of fields, nature of irrigation, and the like. It may be noted. 

Appendix found that a vatioari a fter working for three 

t ' . . ' ^ , 1 . i . — 5 field numbers per 

!)portion of C and D 


should be inserted as sub-paragraph to para- 


nt Manual apply to 
ord work should be 
[)wed to commence 
abandi of the first. 

I sufficient to bring 
inute investigation 


The following 
graph 29 : — 

“ The standard of outturn per patwari per diena m naap- 
conection fixed by the Settlement Officer should, a^ei* 
approval by the Commissioner, be commumcated to the 
Financial Commissioners through the Director of Land 
Records. This standard will be used as a guide in check* 

ing the quarterly business returns. ” ^ 

— ■ — utjtwcuiig eiiuib uu collect the patwaris in 

one place for that purpose. In each tahsil the whole work, including field survey 
and the preparation of jamabandis, should be completed in two years at most, 
and the Settlement Officer should indicate from the first what villages should be 
finished in the first year, and what villages in the second, and wffiich of them are 
so large that thej’^ must be commenced in the first year in order to be finished 
by the end of the second. The work of map correction is best and quickest 
done by the patwari of the circle, with his previous knowledge of his villages, and 
the pahoari stalf should therefore be supplemented by temporary estabhsh- 
ment only to the extent necessary to ensure the tahsil being finished within two 
years from the commencement of work. 

81. The instructions contained in the note to paragraph 8 of Appendix Vll 
•apply also to corrections of the field map carried out under this appendix. 



Serial No. of xxirpencliculnr. 
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Kbpoiit 'showing whether a certain village can be jibasurbd 
. ON THE tannim system or not. 

Partal shoioing whether Mauza Bhana in the Sonepat tahsil can he measured 
o?i f/te tarmim sysfem or jadid. ■ , > 

The/orsi watar has been measured by the chain and scale, with the following 
'i result : — 

A. — Data of farzi watar. ' 


1 



Place 

■WHEKOE iratar 
nu.vwN. 

Place 

WHERE watar 

ENDS. 

Chttinos by melds. 


Remarks. 

1 

1 

"o 

s 

o 

1 

. 1 
o ‘ 

'o 

s 

Distance by scale 
according to 
settlement map. 

. 

J 

>> 

fO 

o 

o 

a 

B 

m 

3 

V 

a 

c? 

u 

o 

ea 

ft 


1845 

. From 

1925 

To north. 

1845 

14 

12 

2 

Difierence in 



south- 


western 





the cuttings 



■western 


corner. 





.amounts only 



corner. 







to a karam or 










two. The 






1840 

30 

28 

2 

difference in 










the whole 










Ititlr is only 3 






1801 

38 

37 

1 

karams, which 










is insigniS- 










cant. 






1802 

50 

49 

1 







1874 

63 

52 

1 







1875 

73 

73 

•• 







1894 


102 

2 







1910 

115 

lie 

1 





1 


1920 

128 

129 

1 





i 


1919 

136 

137 

1 

\ 






1921 

153 

154 

1 







1925 

« 

170 

• 173 

2 

1 



bb2 
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B . — Data of the chomeilda by fields^ 


Serial No. 

Field No. 

• 

I Aocoedihgto shajra. 

AoOOBDING to CHAlir. ■ 

/ ' 

Duteebnoe. 

East. 

1 

02 

* 

4:> 

o 

m 

North. 

East. 

West. 

South. 

North, 

East. 

West, 

South. 

North. 

, 

1 

1909 

19 

16 

16 

1 

15 

1 

191 

16 

15 

16 

\ 

1 


1 

2 

1910 

21 

19 

15 

16 

221 

191 

16 

16i 

11 

1 

i 

1 

1 

3 

1911 

19 

19 

14 

14 

20 

19 

14 

16 

1 

. . 

1 

. . 

4 

1912 

19 

- 

14 

10 

19 

19 

16 

16 


2 

1 

1 

6 

1926 

24 

22 

10 

12 

26 

24 

10 

11 

1 

2 

1 

•• 


1. The fields on the spot are generally as they are shown in the settlement ' 
map, and there appears to be no difference in their shape. 

2. The differences in the details of the cultivated and uncultivated areas 
and the number of the hliasra numbers of the village according to the last settle- 
ment and the last jamahandi are sho\vn as Ijelow : — 



1 Aeea IE bighas hham. 1 

1 

i 



Detail. 

1 

r 


Kha^ra No. 

Remabks. 


Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Total. 



According to last settle- 
ment. 

2,977 

1 

1 763 

3,730 

1 2,209 


According to jamabandi 
of last year. 

2,993 

738 

3,731 

2,276 


1 Excess 
Difference -< 

(.Deficiency. . 

16 

16 

1 

67 



8. At last settlement the calculation of the areas was generally made by - 
the method of taking averages of the opposite sides Qainpet), and, as far as possible,. . 
many-sided figures were made into various rectangles and their areas were calcu- 
lated by the perpendicular system, and the whole area of the figure was totalled 
up. 

4. The lamhardars and leading villagers say that they have found the map • 
generally accurate, but that in the south-west corner (fields Nos. 289-^876), . 
where the soil is sandy, they would Uke the field boundaries laid down afresh, 
and that they are not sure about the field boundaries resulting from the partition ^ 
of shamilat paiti Awanan made in 1899. 


FINANCIA-L COMMiSSIONEES’ OPFICEi PUNJA:&. 

CoEREcnoN SLIP NO. 26-S. M., BATED Lahorb, thb 27th Eebruart, 

1985. ^ 

I^nvjab SeWement Manual, 41% edition. 

Cancelled Appendix XXII, Page XGIX. 

The following should bo inserted a s appendix XXII 

Revised rules to bs observed in the printing, binding and 
distribu ion of Assessment and Settlement Reports^' 

Circular letter no. 185-191-E., dated Lahore, the 16th Januarv 
1935. , 

From— 0. N. Chandra, Esq., I.C.S., Junior Secretary to the- 
Financial Commissioners,' Punjab. 

To — All Commissioners and Settlement Officers in the P, unjab. 

In supersession of the rules contained in this office circular letter 
no. 9, dated the 20th March, 19J1, I am directed to forward, for 
your information ‘and guidance, the following revised rules to be 
observed in the printing and distribution of assessment and settle- 
ment reports ; — 

i ‘ 

(1) In order to avoid delays due to (a) imperfect manuscript 
and (b) alterations in proofs, all manuscripts intended tot the press 
should bo well considered so that the author may have few, if, auy, 
nil erations to make in the proof copy. The manuscript should' be 
either typed or in clear legible writing, properly paged and complete - 
with any instructions the author may wish to give for the guidance 
of the press. ' > , 

(2/ Manuscripts of assessment reports and of settlement reports 
should be sent direct to the Superintendent,' Government Printing, 
Punjab, by Settlement Officers and the fact reported to the Secretary 
to the Financial Commissioners. A correct record sboul l be main- 
tained by the officer concerned of the dates (1) on which manuscripts 
are sent and (2) on which first and (when necessiry)' second or third 
proofs arc Snhslitute the following for the last sentence of rule 2 

“ A spare copy of each proof of the assessment report and 
stntemonttf should also be forwarded by the Government 
• Press to the Financial Commissioners’ office simulta- 
neously with its submission tc the Settlement Officer, for 
the purpose of checking the produce estimate, the calcula- 
tion of the maximum legal demand under section 61 of 
the Lind Eovenue Act, calculation of the index figure 
or figures for the purposes of the sliding scale system of 
remissions, and the crop and soil rates. Any mistakes 
discovered will be communicated by that office to the 
Settlement Officer, to enable him to carry out the 
necessary corrections in the final proof.” 
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Price 



printed copy is not received fnr-aO-fjaas after date of the manuscript 
being sent to press, an urgent reminder should be sent, especially as 
regards assessment reports and other cases where action has to bo 
taken. ’ . ' 

(4) The map or maps intended to illustrate the reports should 
be sent to the Assistant Secretary to the Financial Commissioners, 
and not to the press. They should be limited to foolscap size, 
unless there is special reason for adopting a larger size in any parti- 
cular case. Care should be taken that tbe maps are correct and 
complete, so that no alterations (as opposed to corrections) may have 
to be made in the proof later. 

ip) ' The Financial Commissioners’ office will forward the maps 
to the Superintendent, Government Printing, Punjab, who. will 
arrange for their printing. But before the final print, proofs of the 
maps should be forwarded direct by the press to the Settlement 
Officer concerned for approval. On receipt of the final proof, the 
press should print the required number of copies and paste them at 
the end of the reports. 

(6) To avoid delay in the printing of the report and the prepara- 
tion of maps, it is necessary that whenever a report is sent by the 
Settlement Officer to the press for proof or whenever a proof of a report 
or a map is submitted by the press to the Settlement Officer, a copy 
of the forwarding letter should be endorsed to the Assistant Secretary 
to the Financial Commissioners, for information. This will ena,ble the 
Financial Commissioners^ office to see at any time where a report or 
a map is and since when. / ^ ^ 

(?) The text and the statements in the case of assessment reports 
should be printed and bound in separate v^olumes and all concerned 
should see that this point is not overlooked. 

(8) The number of copies to be printed, will be as follows : — 

(а) assessment reports, with reviews, orders and maps — 

<)^^L^-80^opies. 

(б) Settle 'uent reports, with reviews, orders and maps — 

200 copies. 

(9) When printed copies of an assessment or gel.ttement report 

are received in the Finanoia,! Commissioners’ offi^e^om the press - 
copies will be sent to the : — ' 

1. Settlement Officer, 

2. Commissioner of the divi^n, 

' 8. Financial Commissioner concerned, 

4. Secretary clowned, 

5. DeputyxCommissioner concerned, 

, 6. SupOTintendent, Land Revenue Branch, 

T^/Buperintendent, Accounts Branch, (only assessment reports, 
in order to check the produce estimates). 
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T1k?o copies will ho treated as advance copies. 

(10) Assossraent and Fottloniont reports will be distributed com* 
plote Hccordin^i; to the distribution lists appended. No copies other 
than the aulhori'-o.l advance copies will be issued in advance of 
Govcrninenf order=i. Copies of Government orders, when published, 
(o;^other with the reviews by the Commissioner and the Financial 
t’oinmiFsioner shoul 1 ho bound up with the reports. The assessment 
reports will he distrihutod by the Financial Commissioners’ otBce 
'»n I the Fottloment reports by the Suporintendont, Government 
Printin'.:, Punjab. 

Endorsement no. 192-E. 

Copy forwarded to the Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Punjab, for information and guidance. 

Distribution list of copies of Assessments Beporls. 
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Tlio dislfibxdiou list of Fiuol SBttlciuOfit RspoTis, 


o 

a 


o 

CQ 


Name of recipient. 


O 

o 


CO 


a 

3 


(•a 

o 

t4 

o 


The Seoretaryto the High CommiBSoincr for 
India, India House, Aldwyoh, London, W. 0. 2 

2 I The Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta .. 

3 I The Librarian, Harding Public Library, Delhi 
A 1 m,„ T ■‘''*arian. Behar and Orissa Secretariat, 


-page ^ of the conecUon slip. 

From the table showing the distribution list of Final Settle i 
ment Reports item no. 5 shall be deleted. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


jL^o Xil ' xariiLCj S^r66inQ>tr] .tCSdlllKli kjxiiua» Aiisw** 

tnte and Library, Patna- 

The Editor, “ Civil and Military Gazette ” Press, | 
Lahore, 

The Editer, “ Tribune, ” Lahore 

The Editor, "Fauji Athbar,” Simla 

The Editor, Associated Press of India, Pun- 
jab Branch, Lahore. 

The Librarian, Forman Christian College, 
Lahore . 

The Honorary Secretary. Sir Gancra Ram 
Busmess Bureau and Library, Saleem Build- 
ings, Maclsgan Road, Lahore. 

The Librarian, Punjab Vedio Library, Guru 
Datta Bhawan, Lahore, 

The Registrar, Punjab University, Lahore . . 

The Secretary, Punjab Public Library, Lahore 

The Director of Land Record'*, Lahore 

The Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, 
Irrigation Branch, Lahore. 

The Secretary to Government, Punjab, Pub- 
lic Works Department, Buildings, and Roads 
Branch, Lahore. 

The Rrgistrar, High Court of Judicature, 
at Lahore. 


I 


1 

1 

6—16 


Remaeks. 


Vide, list 
tached. 


at> 
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. The disiribuiion list of Final Settlement conoid. 



20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


The Government Advocate, Lahore 

The Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pan jab, 
Lahore. 

The Director of Agrionlture, Punjab, Lahore.. 

The Principal, Punjab Agricultural College, . 
Lyallpur. 

The Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
I,ahora. 

Services, Punjab, 


Page 5 of the correction slip. 

In the table showing the distribution of Final Settlement 
Reports the following items shall be included. 


o 

s 


m 


28-A 


28-B 






recipient. 


Financial Commissioners’ 
Office. 


For proceedings, etc. 


ITo.^ of 
copies 
required. 


23 


Bemabes. 


Advance copies fl for Deputy Com- 
missioner concerned, 1 for Settle- 
ment Officer concerned, I for 
Commissioner concerned, and 4 for 
Pin.ancial Commissioners’ Office 
use.) 


34 

35 

36 


rw ' v-*- copy each) 


Settlement Officers concerned 
Other Settlement Officers (1 copy each) 


Coloniiation Officer, NPi Bar, Pakpattnn 
(one copv each of Iho c'^lony districts only — 
ft*., Sheikhunnra, Lahore. .Shshpur, Gujrat, 
Jlontgomery, Multan, Lyallpur and Jbang.) 
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Statement showing requirement of Assessment and Settlement 
Reports in the Irrigation Branch, Punjab. 




No. OF COPIES EEQUIEED. 

District. 

Ofrde. 

1 Secretariat. 

Circle and 
• Divisional 

Total. 



' 

Office. 


Ambala 





Kamal 

j 

^ Western Jumna Canal 

1 

2 

6 

7 

Delhi 



Rohtak 

J 




Hissar 

Western Jumna Canal and Sir- 
hind Canal. 

2 

10 

12 

Ludhiana 

Ferozepore 

Gurdaspur 

1 Sirhind Canal 

> Upper Bari Doab 

2 

6 

7 

2 

6 

8 

Amritsar 



Lahore . . 

Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

2 

13 

16 

Upper Bari Doab. 

Upper Bari Doab, Lower Bari 
Doab Canal and Derajat. 

2 

Montgomery v. 

13 

16 

Multan 

Lower Bari Doab Canal and 
Derajat. 

2 

10 

12 

Sialkot 

Upper Chenab Canal 

2 

6 

7 

Gujranwala 





Upper Chenab Canal, Lower 
- Chenab Canal, East and 

2 

14 

16 

Sheikhupura 

West. 




Lyallpur 

J 




Jbang 

Lower Jhelum and Lower Che- 
nab Canal West . 

> Upper Jhelum Canal and 

2 

10 

12 

Shahpuf 



2 

9 

11 

Gujrat 

1 I^wer Jhelum. 


Muzaffargarh 





Dera Ghazi 

- Derajat 

2 

K 

7 

Blhan. 





Montgomery 





Lahore 

-Ferozepur Canals Circle « 

2 

4 

6 

Ferozepur 

Faridkot State 

) 




Montgomery . . ' 

InUI Bar Circle ... « 

2 

K 

7 

Multan 

j 




- 




- 
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APPENDIX XXII. 


APPENDIX XXni. 

(Settlement Manual, paeageaph 450 .) 

Rules regarding the Assessment and Collection of Owners* Rates 
in Canal-irrigated J gi' and Munfi Lands.* 

Geneeal eules foe all new jagir ob muaji geants and foe old geants 

TO WHICH CANAL lEEIGATION HAS NOT HEEBTOFOEE EXTENDED. 

1. In the case of (a) all new grants which may be made hereafter, or (b) of 
■lapsing gi’ants continued to heirs by review of former orders, or (c) of old grants to 
which^canal irrigation has not heretofore extended, the grantees shall not get the 
■■ owner’s rate. The rule in respect to grants of class (c) shall be subject to the 
following proviso : — 

Proviso. — If, owing to supersession of irrigation from wells or other private 
works by irrigation from a Government canal, particular fields forming part of 
& jagir or muafi grant and assessed with land revenue at irrigation rates shall, at a 
' settlement subsequent to the grant, be assessed at dry rates and made liable to a 
separate charge of the nature of owner’s rate, then the grantee (if not also the 
proprietor or cultivator of the land) shall be entitled to compensation for the loss 
of the irrigated rate of land revenue which he formerly received on such fields. 
The compensation may take the form of an assignment of the whole or part of the 

• owner’s rate on such fields, or of a lump sum cash payment or of a separate addi- 

■ tional assignment of land revenue, as may seem most advisable in each case. 

Geneeal eules foe all old (i.e., pbevioosly made) jagir oe muafi 

GEANTS TO WHICH CANAL lEEIGATION HAS BEEN 
HEEBTOFOEE EXTENDED. 

1, If the grant was irrigated from a Government canal, either when the 

■ grant was first made or Iiefore the first regular settlement, and the grantee has 
hitherto enjoyed, either in the way of assignment or remission, the owner’s rate 

• or a land revenue assessed by the old procedure at canal-irrigated rates, he 

- shall get owner’s rate in future. 

2. If the grant was not irrigated by the canal, either when the grant was 

■ first made or before the first regular settlement, the grantee shall not get owner’s 
rate ; but this rule shall be subject to the following : — 

Proviso 1 . — If on the Upper Bari Doab and Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals 
the Government has heretofore surrendered to the grantee the charges equiva- 
lent to owner’s race, uic., the water-advantage fate on the Upper Bari- Doab 
Canal and on the Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals in the Lahore District, and half 
the fluctuating canal revenue on the Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals in the 
Montgomery District, the grantee shall enjoy the owner’s rate for his life. 

Explanation. — In the case of grants held by institutions, the surre uer Or 

- owner’s rate will be continued only during the life of the present head of the 
institution if there is one, arid if there is no such head, the term of settlement 
will be substituted for the life of the holder in applying this proviso. 


♦Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, letters No. 180, dated 
17th October 1881, and No. 270, dated 6th December 1881, and Punjab Government endorse- 
t ment No. 2-S., dated 16th January 1882, 
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Proviso II. — If, owing to supersesssion of irrigation from weUs for other- 
private worksby irrigation from a Government canal,) particular fields forming- 
part of ajagir or muafi grant and assessed with land revenue at irrigation rates- 
shall at a settlement subsequent to the grant be assessed at dry rates and made- 
liable to a separate charge of the nature of owner’s rate, then the grantee (if not 
also the proprietor or cultivator of the land) shall be entitled to compensation- 
for the loss of the irrigated rate of land revenue which he formerly received on 
such fields.'* This compensation may take the form of an assignment of the whole 
or part of the owner’s rate on such fields, or of a lump sum cash payment, or of a - 
separate additional assignment of land revenue, as' may seem most advisable in- 
each case. 

Proviso 111. — This rule -will not apply to the case of such assignees, if any, 
who are expressly entitled to owner’s rate under the terms of their grants. 

General Explanation 1. — For the purpose of the above rules, the term 
“ owner’s rate” includes water-advantage revenue, and the half of the fluctuat- 
ing canal revenue on the Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals in Montgomery, which 
represents th$ revenue demand at irrigated rates under the former system of 
assessment : and also the canal-advantage revenue rate assessable in the districts- 
of Multan, Muzafifargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan on lands not assessed with land- 
sevenue at canal-irrigated rates of the late settlement which may hereafter be 
Tupplied with canal water. 

General Explanation 11. — The term “ grant ” means each separate village or- 
muaji plot, not a grant comprising several separate villages or several separate 
plots. 
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Cesses taken by native Governments numerous . . 

Classification of — 

Imposed by law . . 

New — cannot be Imposed uithout sanction of Government of 
India 

Levied under Section 69 of Act VITI of 1873 
Levied by gagirdars 

Amount of — bearing on an assessment of land-revenue 
Distribution of — over holdings 

Ghaharams gi anted by Sikhs . . . . • . . , 

Chahi defined 

Chainmen to be supplied by landowner 
Ghalcdar. Tenure of — , South-Western Punjab . . 

Chakota rents. See Grain rents. 

Chher. See Canals above. 

Circles. See Assessment circles. 

Gis-Suilej and Bill States. Protection of — developed info dominion 

Administration of — before 1849 
Civil stations. Assessment of lands in — 

Glasses of land and soils. Distinction between- — 
defined and explained 


CoUection. Ease or difficulty of — to be considered 

Elasticity of — only partial remedy for insecurity of crops . . 
Commissioners. Work in connection with settlements to be disposed 

of by — . . . . . . ... 

Communications 

Control lax in 1st period of Punjab settlement . . 

— ^increased in third period 
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Crops. A verage area of — ^to be compared with cultivated area . . 372 

Crops stalisCics as evidence of value of new cultivation as compared with 

old .. .. .. 370- 

exhaustion of soil . . . . 37O ■ 

fluctuations in income of landowners . . 371 

of past and present settlements. Comparison of- — .. 370- 

CuUivaled area. Meaning of — . . . . . . , . 267 

Increase of — as ground for enhancement . . . . 367 — 369 

Cusi, Mr. B, His condemnation of early Punjab settlements as too high 52“ 
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Daily ontlurn in re~measurement. 
standard of — " 


Settlement officer to lay down his 


Dal: cess. See Postal Cess. 

Daslur-vl.amal or hand-boolc of local rules for the guidance of patwaris 
and revenue officers 
Date trees. Assessment of — 

Debt unsecured. Information regarding amount of — ^to be collected 
Deferred assessments. See. Progressive assessments. 

Delhi and Bhatli Territories. Annexation of — .. .. 

^Administration of — before absorption in 

Punjab 

^Early revenue administration of — bad 

Province. Transfer of certain areas to — ^from the Punjab 

' Director of Land Becords appointed in 1885 

W ork in connexion with settlements to be dis- 
posed of by — . . . . . . 

Distribution of assessment over estates. Order determining — 

Importance of — 

Instructions regarding — 
holdings. Order determining- — 

Importance of — . . 
Instructions regarding — 
'Petitions and appeals regard- 
ing— 

Plots e.xcluded from — 

' In ca'e of well lands 

by differential soil rates where 
no soil assessment rhtes have 
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in case of sir and bir lands of 
jagirdars 

Treatment of cultivation in vil- 
lage common land 
in case of progressive assess- 
ments 

Eevision of — ^by Deputy Com- 

^ • missioner 

i^lpliabetical Index— Under letter D — page V. 
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“ Distribution of assessment and settlement reports 
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Egerlon, Sir Bobert. Influence of — on third period of Punjab settlements 
advocates one-sixth gross produce as standard of 
assessment . . 

supports fluctuating assessments of riverain lands. . 
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.tEquipmenV DisposaJ of — on termination of Settlement 
.Estale. Meaning of — 
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Unit of assessment in Punjab 

^Assessment of each — ^to be fixed according to circumstances . . ' 

^Method by which the estimate of the money value of the net- 

assets of an — of group of estates should be made . . 

Special inspection of each — to be made and recorded 

Assessment order to be drawn up for each — • 

Estimate of the money value of the net-assets of an estate or group of 
estates. Method "by which the — should he made 

of net-assets based on rents in kind. Framing of — 

of net-assets based on Batai and Zabti rents. Form of — 

Estimates of true net-assets. Comparison of — with rents in kind and cash 
rents 

..Expansion. Prospect of — . Weight to be given to — in assessing 
~ Exemption certificates at settlement. Grant of — 

-of lands benefited by improvements. Principles on which — 

. should be allowed 

of reclaimed waste lands . . . . ' . . 
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- Experiments. Crop — 
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. Faidors involved in the calculation of net-assets estimate based on rents 
kind 

Farmers. Engagements commonly taken from — in earlyxXorth-Westorn 
Provinces settlements 
Rights in land acquired by — 

Field. Definition of — . . 

Area how calculated 

Booh. Instruction regarding — 

'■ Map. Correction of — 


-prepared for each village 
-Very rough in early settlements 
-Comparison of — ^with one inch survey map 
-included in record of rights 


— 'Topographical details to be entered in — 

— ; register. Contents of — 

Financial Commissioners. Reversion to the system of having two — in- 
stead of one Financial Commissioner and a 
■ Settlement Commissioner 

Fiscal history of tract must be studied 
Fluctuating assessments. Early proposals for — ^rejected 

of canal lands 

Extension of — in third period of Panjab settle- 
ments .. 

^Discussion of — 
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fluctuating assessments in case of canal irrigation 

riverain lands 

■ barani tracts 

— : Tvell lands 

Sources of information regarding — 

^Average receipts from — should be higher than 

those of fixed assessment 

Option of — during currency of settlement 

Arguments for and against — 

Fodder deductions in produce estimate 
Forecast of financial results of re-assessment 


Reports, Leading agriculturists etc., to he consulted before 

preparation of — 

Form of net-assets based on Batai and Zahti rents 

Forms. Disposal of — on termination of Settlement 
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Gazetteer. Rivision of — ^by Settlement 0£Scer . . 

Genealogical tree. Preparation of — 

to he draarn up before measurement begins . . 

Form of and instructions for preparation of — 

General considerations. Meaning of — 

; In first period of Punjab settlement assessment 

based on — . . . . 

Discussion of — 

Government tenants. Statutory — 

Grain rents fixed, and rents consisting of a fixed amount of grain in the 
spring and a fixed amount of money in the autumn harvest 
' Grant of exemptioh certificates for 'wells at settlement 


•at other times 


Grazing. Estimate of income from — 

Assessment of — 

Groves. See Orchards and plantations. 
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Half net assets adopted as standard of assessment 

^Impossibility of assessing up to — in many cases 

Assessment below — to be justified 

: Estimates of — to be honestly framed 

: founded on analysis of rents 

; — Uncertainty of data on ■which founded 

Hathralchaidar. Tenure of — in Jhang 
Headmen. See Village headmen. 

Heads for a comparative survey of the resources of different tracts 
Holding, Meaning of — . . 

Average size of — ^ho'w determined . . 

Holt Mackenzie. Reforms advocated by — 

— Vie'ws of — embodied in Regulation VII of 1822 
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improvements. Eiglit of State to share in increased rent arising from 
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. Inams granted by Silihs to leading men . . . . " " 
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.Indebtedness. ESect of — on pitch of assessment 
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.Inferior owners. Status of — . . . . _ _ 

^Ln South-Western Punjab 

.Inspection of estates. Importance of, and method to be followed in !! 

Instalments. Instructions regarding — 

.Instructions for settlement Officers in drawing up assessment reports 
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Jagir estates. Assessment of — 

^Proprietary right as it existed in— at annexation 

■ Jagirdars. Their representations as to assessment to be considered 

Sir and bir lauds of — . . 

Recovery of cost assessment from — . i 

• Jfflma6andt forms part of annual record .. ” 

standing record . . i ^ 

^Attestation of — . . . . " | 

to be specially drawn up in hillabandi operations " 

■ Judicial powers. See Settlement Officer. 

■ Jullundur Doab. Annexation of — ^in 1846 
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Kanhar in -village lands. Right of Government to— how asserted 
.Kanungos. Staff of — strengthened in 1885 
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Kharaba. Tendency of palivaris to under-estimate 1 

.Khasra. See Field Register. 

.Khatauni to be drawn up before measurement begins 

Form of — and instructions for preparation of ! ! 

Alphabetical index prefixed to — 
lasts of — ^totals 

Hillabandi measurements. Jamabandi to be specially dra-wn 'up in- 
Procedure for carrying out — . . ^ 
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iMmbardars. See village headmen. 
iaJi£i._Mode of gauging the growth or decline of — 

Rise’ in value of — as ground for enhancement . [ 

Profits from agricultural — . . 

Sale of Government — revenue-free 

benefited by improvements. Exemption 'of— from enhance- ' ’ 
ment 
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owners. . Miscellaneous income or dues enjoyed bi^- to be added 
to the net assets . . 

. 

(Fee also Rights in Land, Ou-nership.) 
revenue not a land tax . . , . 

Rate of incidences of the— revenue how to be calculated 

Bevenue Rules framed under Section 60 of the Act 

often taken in kind by native Rulers 
Act. See Act XVII of 1887. 
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Pnraj.-aphe. 


‘JLulhband or lathmar tenant . . . . . . . . 2H 

' A Lajerenje, (Sir Jo/tn,, Commissioner, Trans-Sutlej States .. .. 13 

Suoessively Member of Board of Administration, 

.Chief Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor . . 14 

■ A pupil of Thomason . . . . . . 28 

His settlement of Rewari . . . . . . 35 

His disregard c' produce estimates . . . . 48 

His views on necessity of moderation in assessment 62 

I'Lawrence, Sir Henry, Resident at Lahore . . . . . . I4 

Member of Board of Administration . . 14 

■Leases of Government Land. Rights acquired by — . . . . 184 

List of revenue assignments . . . . . . . . 290 

Local rate. History of — . . . . . . . . 90 91 

- Ljjall, Sir James. Influence on three last periods of Punjab settlements 46 

Settlement Commissioner . . . . 68 

Financial Commissioner . . . . . . 68, 76 

Lieutenant-Governor . . . . . . 76 

His views as to half net assets standard . . 71 

Intrdduces fluctuating assessment of riverain lands 72, 466 

Views of — as to fluctuating assessments .. 477, 478 
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Mackenzie. /See Holt Mackenzie. 

Mackenzie, Captain Hector, His summary settlement of Leiah and Bhak- 

kar •• •• (•* •• *• 

Mahal. See Estate. 

Mahsulkhor, Tenure of — . . ^ ... 

- Malta. Nature of — 

- Malikana very light in early settlements 

Under Act XVI of 1887 . . 

See also Occupancy tenants. 

. 3lalik kabza tenure 

. Mansel, Charles Greville. Member of Board of Administration 
Maps. Instructions for bringing field — up to date at re-settlement 
Markets 

-.Mauza. See Village. 

- Measurement. Attendance of landowners at — how secured 


Procedure when owner or tenant is absent at — 

in case of Government land 

Daily outturn in re. — standard to be laid down by Set 
tlement Officer 


^ Measures of length and area 

_ Menials. Relation of landowners and — to be considered . . ... 

Menials' Dues. Allowance to be made for — in the net-assets estimate .. 

■ See also Produce estimate. 

Metals. See Mines and Minerals. • 

Mills'. Assessment of — . . 

Mines and Minerals. Proprietary title in — 

When liable to assessment 
M iscellaneous income from land 
Mortgages. See Transfers. 

Mukaddims. Inams granted to — by Sikhs 
Mukarraridar tenant in Attock 
Mundhimar tenant 

Musavis. Disposal of — on termination of Settlement 
Mushakhsadars. Tenure of — 

Mutations. Record of — . . . • . • 

Copy of entries in register of — to be filed with jamabandi . . 
.Mutiny, Efiect of — on settlement policy ’ -t. 
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Nahri defined . . • 

assessments. Early — 

Prinsep’s water-advantage rate plan . . 
Owner’s rate introduced 
Nahri-parta introduced 
in case of State canals 

shared and private canals . . 

where land also receives well water 
river flood 

Naliri-parta. Introduced in filth period by Sir James Lyall 
Nature of — 

Right of assignees to — 

Naib-tahsildar. Attestation by — . . 

Net assets. Meaning of — 

based on kind rents. Estimate of the money val 

how to be framed 

cash rents. Estimate of — how to be framed . . 
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• estimates of true — on kind and cash rents to be compared. . 

Form of one-foiuth — estimate bas^d on Batai and Zabti 

rents 

North- Western Provinces. Early settlements of districts in — how made . . 

Abuses of Sale Law in — 

North-West Frontier Province. Transfer of certain districts from the 
Punjab for the formation of the — . . 

Note-books. See village Note-books, Revenue Registers.' 

0 . 

Occupancy tenant right. Early history of — ^in Northern India 
Notions regarding — at annexation 
in early Panjab settlements 
Controversy regarding — ^before passing of Act 
XXVmofl868 

Alteration of old entries relating to — in Mr. 

Prinsep’s settlements 
Restoration of former entries 
Provisions of Act XVI of 1887 regarding — 
tenants. How they differ from tenants-at-will . . 

Rents of — in early Panjab settlements 
Grain rents paid by — commuted into cash in early 
settlements . . 

Rents of— Provision of Aot XAH of 1887 regarding — 
No enqm'ry as to class to which they belong usually 
made at settlement 
Occupier’s rate Nature of — 

Orchards and plantations. Orders of 1862 

Rules of 1870 and 1876 
Rules of 1882 . . 

Ownership of land. Nature of — ^in India . . . . . . ' 

As it existed in Jalandhar Doab at annexation . . 

Nature of — differed in different parts of Panjab 
Indifference of people to — in some early settlements 
Character of enquiry into — in early settlements 
Tendency to assume that actual cultivators possessed — .. . 
Effective of mutiny on the tendency above-mentioned 
Main features of — 

Attempted classification of lands of — 

See also Assignees. 

Oamcr’s rate introduced .. 

Cesses on — . . ... 

Nature of — . . . . . . . . | , 

Right of assignees to — . . 

Assessment and collection of — ^in canal-irrigated jagir and muafi 
lands 
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Paragraphs. 


Po7ia?ii tenants in Mr. Prinsep’e settlements 

Punjab consists of territories absorbed between 1803 and 1849 

West of Bias annexed in 1849 .. “ ' . r 

- early administration of — . . ' ’ . . 

Transfer of certain districts and areas from — tor tbe. formation of 
the North-West Frontier and Delhi Provinces . . . . 

Civil Code. Its relation to Customary Law 

Ceased to have binding force in 1872 . . 

Parchaa to be given to landowners at measurement 

Pallidari temtre described 
Palwari cess. Rate of — at various times 
remitted in 1906 

Patwaria. Cadastral surveys made by — ^in Panjab 

Number of — and limits of circles how fixed 
Permanent settlement. Intention to introduce in N.-W. Provinces after 
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considered probable in second period 
Thomason opposed to a — 

Movement in favour of — after mutiny and famine 
of 1860-61 .. 

Introduction of — sanctioned by Secretary of State 
in 1862 

disallowed by Secretary of State 

in 1883 

Effect of prospects of — on Prinsep’s settlements . . 
of Bengal. Remarks on — ^in Resolution of 16tb 
January 1902 

Plantations^ See Orchards and Plantations. 

Plough estimates 

Ploughs. Sulficienoy of— to be considered ' 

Political Considerations as effecting assessment . . 

Population. Rural — not homogenous 

Tribal composition of — . . 

ViUage incidence of— how to be calculated 

-Excess of — how far to be considered in assessment 

Decline of — ^Usual cause of — 

Postal cess. One-half per cent, on land revenue levied as — 
merged in Local Bate . . 

Powers of Settlement Officer 

Revenue Assistant, Tahsildais, and Deputy Superintendents . . 
Preliminary proceeding. Contents of — 

Report on rent data prescribed by Assessment Circular of 

18S8 

given up as separate report 

Reports, Matters to be disposed of in — 

Prices, Effect of fall of — after annexation on summary settlements . . 
Enquiry regarding — must be made early 

ScO(,e of — 

Colonel Wace’s in^tru. tions as regards enquiry into — 
Commutation. What should be adopted as — 

History of — to be traced 
Method of reckoning — 

Of famine years how treated 

Tendency to assume too low-=- . . . . 

Rise of — as argument for enhancement 

. Effect of — in case of small proprietors 

Periods for which — should bo compared 
Calculation of general rise of — .. .. ' 

Prinsep becomes Settlement Commissioner in 1863 
Improvement of statistical returns by — 

lull ucnco on settlements of second period .. .. 

His views on well assessments . 
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Factors contained in^ — 

Deduction of one-fourth net assets by means of — 
Average cro'p areas e'hter'ed in — 


Fodder deductions in^ — 
Average yield of crops — . 


Means of estimating- 


of each harvest observed 
Prices to bo adopted in — 

Deduction on account of dues of menials 


Rent data. Caution regarding — 

Uncertainty of data on which founded — . . 

Use of and duty of Settlement OCScor in regard to — 
Production. Instraments of — classified 

ProjUs', not derived from land, how far to bo considered in assessment 
Progressive assessments how far permissible 


should not bo actually realized without report to 
Commissioner of state of villages con 


cerned 

Special report of — 

Proper time for starting a settlement. . 
Proprietary rights. See Ownersliip. 
Protective leases on account of improvements. 


Orders of Board of AdrainiS' 
tration in 1850 
ProiHsions of Land Im 
provement Loans Act . 
Eiristing orders regarding— 
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Grant of — at settlement . 
at other times 


Matters to bo noticed in 
protective lease 
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•Reclaimed, waste lands- Exemption of — from assessment 

‘Records. Procedure as to framing of — changed in 3rd period 

Work of framing — must be closely supervised by Settlement 
Officer at beginning of settlement . . 
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of irrigation 

•Record of rights. Provisions of Regulation VII of 1822 regarding — 
Importance of — in 1st regular settlements 
Separate — for each estate 

Elaborate revisions of — at settlement to be avoided as 
far as possible . . 

Duty of Settlement Officer in framing — . Thomason’s 
remarks on — 

Contents of — according to Thomason’s directions 
Imperfections of early — 

Correction of — at revised settlements — ^Prinsep’s viewq 

restricted bv 

Act XXXIII of 1871 
of Mr. Prinsep’s settlements . . 
under Act XXXIII of 1871' . . 
under Act XVII of 1887 
Standing and annual 
Entries in — ^presumed to be true 
Change of entries in — how far legal 
Language in which written 

Attestation of — . . . . . • • • 

iRecord of rights. Recent developments of the system of revising the — . . 
iRedemption, of land revenue . . • . ... 

.Regulation{s) XXXI of 1803 declares right of the State to a share of the 
produce . . . . • . . 

IX and X of 1812 fix Government share of produce at 91 
per cent, of net assets 

VII of 1822. Holt Mackenzie’s views embodied in — 

Eoundation of settlement system in North- 
Western Provinces and Punjab 
Provisions of — ^regarding records of rights . . 
Assessment-policy embodied in — 
amended by Regulation IX of 1833 
XI of 1822 sweeps away worst evils of Sale Law 
F of 1832 req[uires officers in Delhi territory to conform to 
the spirit of the regulations 
IX of 1833 amends Regulation WI of 1822 . . 

Early Punjab settlements purport to be made 
under — 

iReme'isurement to be avoided where possible . . _ . . _ 

tests to be applied to maps when question of — is under 
consideration 

Complete. Procedure in case of — 

Standard of daily outturn in — to be laid down by set- 
tlement officer 

Remissions in case of wells falling out of use 
Rent under native rule how far it existed 
History of — in Pan jab 
Definition of — in Act XVI of 1887 
Classification of — . . 

Data. Table of — to be given in assessment reports 
See also Occupancy Tenants. 

Meaninc of abnormal — 


Paragraphs. 

373 

Rule 31. Part E. 
App. I. 

Para. 605 and Rule 
28. Part E. App. I. 

79 

237 

567 

290 

22 

104 

240 

268 

29 

270 

' 271 

272 

979 

273, 274 
276 

276 

277 

278 
279, 282 

287 

291-A— 293.A 
86.A 
494 

Note, para. 1 

23 

20 

20 

22 

23 

27 

20 

9 

27 


253 

254 

266, App. VII 


Para. 

VII. 


14-A. App. 

441 

3 

206 

206 

312 

314 


Rules 9 and 10. Part 
E. App. I. 


cc2 


XIV 


R — conclvded. 


Paragraph. 


Pevenue registers for villages, assessment circles, and tahsils 
Mights in land. Failure of Qvil Courts to determine — . . 

Decision of — entrusted to Settlement Officers bv Eegula 
tion VII of 1822 . . . . , . ‘ 

Complexity of — 

Doubtful nature of — 

Character of enquiry into — in early settlements 
Measure of — in an estate to be determined 
acquired by making embankements 
Breaking up land 
Sinking veils 

acquired by farmers , 

Riwaj-i-am. History of — 

Instructions regarding — 

Evidential value of — . . 

Road cess. One per cent, on land revenue levied ns — 
merged in Local Rate . . 

Roads. See Village Roads 


JJ«Zes regarding assessment ar 
irrigated jagir and mva 
under Land' Revenue 

Alphabetical Indeos— Under letter I 
The following entry should be 
“ Eules regarding the prii 

assessment and settlenieiiu 


•>+1011 of ovnei's rates in canal 


80, 3or 
101 

102 

103 

106 

116. 

132 

171 

171 
171, 173- 

172 
561, 564 

665- 

666 

90 

91 


.Ajjp.XXIlI 
86-C and Part E.. 
App. I. 


o« 

ments . . 


estem Provinces settle- 


Sailab defined 

assessments vhere land also receives canal water 
Considerations bearing on — . . 
too high in some of the older settlements 
Sale law. Abuses of — in North-Western Provinces 
Sales. See Transfers. 

Saltpetre not claimed as Government property . . 

Sawan Mai, Diwan. His successful revenue administration 

His methods of assessment followed in latter set 
tlements .. ... 

Sayer. See Miscellaneous income from Land. 

Seevre and inseevre areas. Classification of — ^by Settlement Officer 
Settlement. VTiat it is . . 

With assignees or their heirs 
Proper time for starting a — 

Preparation of district for — 

Notifications preliminary to — 

Establishment 

Equipment. Disposal of — on termination of operations 
Training of Assistant and probationary Extra Assistant Com 
missioners 

naib-tahsildaiB and candidates for post of naib 

tahsildai and kanungo 
Recent developments of — policy 
Further developments in — policy ouing to the introduction 
of the Reforms . . ' . . 

Settlement Commissioner. Mr. Prinsep appointed in 1863 
Mr. LyaU 
Major Wace 

Appointment of — aholishcd in 1884 

revived in 1897 

abolished in 1910 


17 
269 
463 
464, 466 
466 
IS 

193 
• 40' 

40 

663 

5 

181—183 

221 

222 

223 

228 

649.A 

236 

236 

86.B 

86-C 

46 

68 

75 

75 

85 

86-B. 



XV 


S — concluded. 


Paragraph, 


."Betilement Officer. Official position and duties of- 
Judioial powers of — 

Free intercourse of — with all classes 


Miscellaneous duties of — . . . . .. 

^ . Business under Land-Revenue and Tenancy Acts'tto be dis- 

end o( 


. printing of 


settle- 


Ap- 


pendix XXII. ~ ~~ 

euBOTea in seconu jjotmii 

of second period. Influence of Prinsep on — 

of third period ... 

of fourth period 

Fifth period of — 

Calendar of — . . . . . . • . . ... 

■Shajra hishtwar. See field Map. 

nasb. See Genealogical tree. 

■Shares. Ancestral and other customary — . . . . ... 

Depending on possession 

■Sikh revenue system . . .. ., . . 

Revenue commonly levied by appraisement of crops 
Grant of inams to leading men 
Measures taken to extend cultiration . . ... 

Standing record in killabandi vi\ed.soxeTa.ont9, .. .. ... 

Sir. See Jagirdars. 

■Sitoxi. See Miscellaneous Income from land. 

Soils. Simple classification of — in settlements of first period ... 

Tendency to more elaborate classification of — ^in third period . . 
Simple classification of — advocated in Assessment Circular of 1888 
and classes of land. Distinction between — 


Arguments for and against record of — . . 

Classification of — should be simple 
How shown graphically in maps 
(Exhaustion of — 

Spontaneous produce. Rights of State in — 

When profits from — may be assessed 
-Standard of assessment fixed at 91 per cent, of owner’s assets by Regula- 
tions IX and X of 1812 . . . . 

Reduced to five-sixth by Regulation VII of 1822 
Stated at two-thirds in Thomason’s Directions . . 
Reduced to one-haK by Mr. John Colvin, Lieute- 
^ nant-Govemor of the North-Western Provinces, 
in 1855 

Fixed at one-sixth gross produce in second period 
Fixed at half-net assets by order of Government 
of India 

since reduced to one fourth by the amending Act 
III of 1928 . . 

Assessment below — to be justified 
of outturn per claim per diem in re-measurement 
to be laid down by Settlement Officer 


'Stationery. Disposal of — on termination of Settlement 
■Survey implements. Disposal of — on termination of Settlement 
-State lands. Cesses on — 

■Standing records. What it is 

Contents of — 

How it differs from annual record 
Custody of — . . 

■8 U7nmary Settlements. Meaning of — 

Reasons for failure of — 


226,227,229—235 
232 & App. IV 
420 

661—682 

tUuc] 

App. VI 
App. XX 
63 
660 
46 
46 
62 

55 
66 

56 
69 
76 

84-86-A 
App. ni 


133 

134 
38 
38 
38 
41 

294.B 


49, 262 
71, 262 

T- 82 


258, Rule 2. Part E. 
App. I. • 

263, 264 
266 
266 
370 
191 
460 


23 

23 

32 


48 

60 

70 

86-C, 309 
309 

Para. 14-A. App. 
VH. 

649-A 

649-A 

92 

277 

286 

286 

648 

44 

42 


XVI 


S — concluded. 


Paragraph. 


Superior otoners. St&tus of— •• •• 

In "Sonth-Westem Punjab . . . . • • 

Survey must be closely supervised- by Settlement Officer at beginning of 
BettleineTA . . ■ . - 

Marks 

Topographical and cadastral — . . 

Plane table or triangulation system of — 

Square system of — 

Suspensions. Duty of Settlement OfiBcer in connection ivith — 

Scheme for working of — to be drawn up b 3 ' Settlement 
OfScer .. 

T. 

Table of average yields. Preparation of — 

Talisildar. Attestation by — .. .. .. 

Talulciars. Engagements common^ taken from — in early Xorth- 
Western Provinces settlenients .. 

[See also superior owners.) 

Temple, Sir Pichard. His discussion ‘of proprietary right as it existed 
in Jalandhar Doab at annexation 
Tenant right. See Occupancy Tenant Bight. 

Tenants. Classes of — . . . . . . 

Occupancy and non-occupancj'. Distinction between — 
Definition of — ^in Act XVI of 1887 . . 

at will and for a term of years 

No enquiry into rights of — to be made at measurement 
See also Panjabi Tenants, Occuitoncy Tenants. 

Tents. Disposal of — on termination of Settlement operations 
Tenures- VOlage — . OfiScial classification of — 

Division of Panjab into five tracts as regards — . . 
of Eastern and Central Plains 
of Kangra and Simla 
Pathan — 

of South-Western Panjab 
of North-Western Panjab and Hazara 
Term of settlement in case of early North-Western Provinces and panjab 
settlements 

Thomason’s policy regarding — 
in Punjab 

Short terms advocated in recent years 
Existing orders regarding— . . 

Considerations which should effect — 

Thomason, oneof the founders of policy of moderate fixed cash assessments 
for a term of years . . ’ 

His relation to Bird . . . . . . , 

His views on proper method of assessment 
His remarks on Settlement OfScer's duty in framing a record 
of rights . . . . ' . . ' 

Eluctuating assessments an innovation on his sj'stem 
Opposed to permanent settlement 
Topographical survey made by Imperial Survey Department 
Transfers. Statistics of — . . ... 

Consideration of — in connection with assessment 
Trees, roadside. Eemission on account of injury done by neighbourhood 

of — 

TrihalPecord of custom. See Phvaj-i-’am 

Ttipper, Mr . G. L. His work on Panjab Customary Law 


143—146 , 
167, 169—171! 

m. 

241. 
245, 246- 
- 249- 

250, 251, 
234 

554- 


554-A 

293-A 


107—113; 

195- 

196- 
206 
219 ■ 

App. YIl 

o49-A% 
135— 141 • 

147- 

148- 
149—155. 
156—164 
16o — 173 ' 

174— 178.A. 

36- 

483 

488 and App. Ill 
489 = 
490—493- 
493 

4- 

28- 

30—32- 

- 269 
'464 
483- 
245' 
379- 
402—405. 

513 

564; 


TJ. 

Uncultivated land. Classification of — 

Urban lands. Instructions regarding assessment of — 


26 r 

App. XV 



xvu 


V. 


YesTi. Custom of — 

Village. Meaning of — 

tenures. Offiicial classification of — 
administration paper. Instructions regarding — 

assessment statement. Divergencies from rates exceeding 20 per 
cent to be explained 
Orders regarding — 

cesses. Nature of — 

Legal provisions regarding — 

Policy of Government as to — 

State waives claim to assess — 
community. Nature of — . . 
headmen. Pachotra of — part of village oflScer’s cess 

appointed and dismissed by Settlement Officer . . 
Scheme for reduction of number of — 
lists of mortgages 
of rents 
of sales 

Note-bool's. Abstract — . Remarks of Settlement Officer to be 
recorded in — . . ... 

Remarks in — should be written up daily 
Small scale map of village should be put in — 
Officer's cess under Act XVII of 1887 . . 

•roads. Delineation of — in Held Map . . 


Paragraphs. 

' 168 
123 
135—141 
296, 296, 296-A and 
App. VEH-E. 

302 

522 and App. XYII 
94 
96 
96 
356 
126—131 
89 
235 
677 

307, App. IX 
307, App. IX 
307, App. IX 

428 

429 
429 

88, 89 
App. VII, para. 12 


\V. 

Wace, Colonel, Settlement Commissioner and financial Commissioner . . 

Fourth period of Punjab settlements marked by his reforms 
of procedure 

improves produce estimates 

reforms record agency and procedure connected with fram- 
ing records 

His reforms sound in themselves, but in some cases pre- 
maturely introduced 

His instructions regarding crop experiments and enquiry 
about prices . . . . . . . . 

Wajib-ul-arz. See Village Administration Paper. 

Procedure to be followed in revising the — . . 

Waste. Three ways of dealing with question of property in — 

Excess. Treatment of — 

lands. Exemption from assessment of reclaimed — 

Water-advantage rate introduced by Prinsep 

recognized by law under name of owner’s rate 
Cesses on — 

Nature of — 

Right of assignees to — 
rate. See Occupier’s rates. 

Well assessments. Prinsep’s views on — 

abiana plan 

Considerations bearing on — 
often too high in early Panjab settlements 
Elasticity in — ^formerly discouraged 
Mr. Steedman’s semi-fluctuating system 
lump water-advantage revenue or abiana, how far per- 
missible 

Remission of — ^when wells falls out of use 

■where land also receives river flooding 
canal water 

estimates 

Wells. Statement of rights in — 


45 

45, 75 
79 

79 

84, 85 

79, 324, App. X and XI 

296-A 
186—189 
187, 189 
Para. 606, Rule 28. 
Part E. Appendix I. 

61, 62 
72 
91 
446 

460 

68,66 

68, 60, 61, 63 to 65 
387,433—436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 and Rule 24-A. 
Part E. .4pp. I. 

442 

461 
341 

290 and App. VIII-D 



XVUl 


Y. 


Tidd. DifiSonlty of estimating average — of crops 
See also Produce Estimate. 


Paragraphs. 

323, 326 and Pule 
6. Part E. App. I. 


Z. 


Zabti rents defined . . ^ . . . . . . . . 312 

Zails. Constitution of — . . . . . . . . . . 679 

Zail books. Preparation of — . . . - . . . 680 

Zaildari cess . . . . . . . . . 89 

Zaildars. Arrangement for appointment of — . . . . . . 678 — 82 

Zamindari. Tenures described . . . . . . . 136 



GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR WORDS. 


Aradi her 
Aw 

Ariana 


AinvAH 

AmiLAri 


AdNA MALIK 

Anrn.Af r 
Ala lamrardar 
Ala MALIK 
Amin 

A NO 


Anwanda 

Asami 


IJaciir 

I3adastu]: 

Bari 

Bajra 

Bakiira 

Banda 

Bangar 

Bania 

Banjar 

Ban JAR .1 A Dill 

Banjar kadim 

Barani 

Batai 

Batta 

Braiacrara 

Broano 

Bruno A 


Bnuji 


A. 

Inlmlnled sito of village. 

Walorcd by lift from tanks, pools, marshes, .or 
B I reams. 

An assessment levied in addition to the assessment 
at nnirrigated rates on account of the advantage 
derived from irrigation (paragraph 61j. 

Co.'jscs. 

A man ■who liy sinking a well in another man’s land 
acquires ownership in half of the land attached 
fo the well (paragraph 178). 

Inferior owner. 

A cess paid by artizans to the village proprietors. 

Chief Inmbnrdar (Headman). 

y II peri or owner. 

Surveyor employed for making village maps. 

Cess on cattle levied by proprietors on other 
re.ridents in village for grazing in village ■waste. 

Clearing tenant in Dera Ghozi Khan (see note, 
page 107). 

'J’enunt (in old soUlemont literature the term is 
sometimes confined to a resident tenant). 

B 

Distribution of revenue over holdings. 

Ledger. 

Unaltered. 

A kind of millet {Pcnni^chnn typhodeum). 

Share (in Pathan tracts). 

Hamlet (in Pathan tracts). 

Upland tract. 

Village shopkeeper, money-lender. 

Uneullivalod land. 

New fallow (for full -explanation see paragraph 
267). 

Old fallow (for full explanation see paragraph 
267). 

Dopoudenl on rainfall. 

Rent taken by division of crop. 

A form of village tenure (see paragraph 189). 

Sub-iiumbor (paragraph 271). 

Due paid harvest by harvest to a godkash 
tenant (note on page 107). 

Cess on cattle levied by proprietors on other 
residents in a village for grazing in Village 
waste. 

Sand. 







11 


Bigh> 


Bir 

Biswa 

Biswi 

Biswa N'sr 

Burji 

Butemar 


Chahabam 


Chah 

Ghahi 

CnAHl KHAIilS 


Chahi-nahri 

Chak 

Chaicbat 


Chakdar 

Cetakla 

Chakota 


Chapparband 


Chari 

Chaitderi 

Chaukidar 

Chaukidara 

Chela 

Chhambh 

Chher 


ChUXDAV AKI/ 


B — concluded, 

A measure of area. In the '\^'estern Punjab the- 
big//a is half a glnimao, in the east the shah- 
jahani bigha is five-eighths of an acre and the- 
zamindari or hacha bigha five-twenty-fourths 
of an acre. The actual bigha used by the 
zainindars does not always correspond with the 
kaeha bigha used in settlement surveys (see- 
paragraph 248). 

A preserve. 

One-twentieth of a bigha (q. ».). 

A fee paid in recognition of property right. 

One-twentieth of a biswa (q. v.). 

A survey pillar. 

A tenant who has acquired permanent rights in the- 
land by cle-aring it oijangal. 

C. 

A grant of one-fourth of the ruler’s share of the- 
produce to an individual or family of inr 
tluence. 

Well,, well-holding. 

Irrigated from a well. 

Irrigated only from a well as distinguished from 
chahi-nahn ( 7 . v.) or chahi-sailab. 

Ii'rigated parth- from a well and partly from a 
canal. 

Assessment circle, a block of land. 

Applied to a patti or sub-di-vision of an estate 
which has all its land lying in one block (see 
khetbat). 

Inferior owner (in South-West Punjab). For full 
explanation, see paragraph 168. 

Assessment circle. 

Lump grain rent or rent consisting of a fixed 
amount of grain in the rabi, and a fixed amount , 
of cash in the kharif harvest (see paragraph 
812). 

A term for a resident tenant (see paragraph 196) 
entitled to permanent occupation at a fixed 
rate of rent (see paragraph 197). 

Alviud of millet {q.v.) grown for fodder (see Jowar) 

Eural notable. 

Village, watchman. 

Cess or fund for payment of village watchmen. 

Spiritual son or pupil. 

A marsh. ' 

A system of silt clearance under which the- 
clearance is effected by the irrigators them- 
selves (sec paragraph 449). 

A custom of inheritance under which several 
sons by one wife inherit the same share as a- 
single son by another -n-ife (see pagvand). 


Ill 


Daptri 

Dak 

Dakar 

Darbar 

Darkhwast malouzari . 
Darya 

Da=TOR-X7L-AMAL 


Daub 

Dapbp 

Dharat 

Dhknkbi 

Drok 

Doab 

Doubt 


Ekkabbi 


Fakir 

Fard Ranngazi 


Ghairdaiciiibkar 

Giiairmaurusi 

Giiairmumkin 

Gni 

GnuJTAO 

Girdawar 

Girdawari 

Godkasu 

Gora 

Gosha 

Got 

Guru 


D. 

. Owner in Pathan tracts (see paragraph 157). 

. Post. 

. Stiff clay soil. 

. Council or other governing body in a Nativs- 
State. 

. Tender of engagement to pay the land revenue- 
assessment. « 

. River. 

. Hand-book for the guidance of district revenue 
officers in carrying out the provisions of the 
settlement. 

. Estimate of revenue payable by different estates 
(see paragraph 16). 

. Ridge. 

• Weighment fee, levied on sales of produce within, 
viilagos (see paragraph 94). 

. A hand-lever well. 

. Hamlet. 

. Country l.ying between two rivers. 

. Death-bed gift of a small plot of land to a Brah- 
man. 


' E, 

. . Yielding one crop in each agricultural year. 


F. 


, Religious mendicant. 

. List of fields for colouring purposes. 


G. 


. Tenant-at-will. 

. Tcnant-at-will. 

. Barren 
. Clarified butter. 

. A measure of area (see paragraph 243;. 

. Kanungo or suporviser of pa twariS' (paragraph 
292- A). 

. Hai'vest inspection. 

. Tenant in Multan who has acquired a permanent 
title by breaking up waste (note on page 107). 

. Land close to a village site which is often heavily 
manured. 

. Corner. 

. Sub-division of a tribe. > 

. Spiritual father or guide. 





IV 


H. 


Hakimi hisba 
IFTakk buha 

Hakkdar 

Hamsatas • 


Hari 

Hathraehaidar 


. . The ruler’s share of the produce. 

. . Door tax, a cess levied by proprietors from other 
residents in a village (see paragraph 94). 

. . A tenant entitled to permanent occupation at a 
fixed rate of rent (see paragraph 197). 

. . ‘ Dependents occupying outlying hamlets of a 
Pathan estate on condition of assisting in re- 
pelling raids on the lands of the proprietors 
(see paragraph 159). 

Applied to laud cropped only in the rahi harvest. 

.. A man who agreed to become responsible for 
payment of the revenue on condition of receiv- 
ing the proprietor’s share of the produce, less a 
fee paid in recognition of the owner’s proprietary 
title (see paragraph 172). 


1 . 


Ikrarnama 

^IliAKAWAR 

Inam 

Inamdar 

IsMI 


Village administration paper, same as wajib-ul-arz* 
Eelating to an ’ilaka or tract. 

A cash allowance paid to secure the services of a 
man ol influence. . 

The holder of an inam (g. v.) . 

A proprietary fee. 


J. 


Jadid 

Jagir 

Jagirdar 

Jama 

Jamabandi 


Jama’i 

Jangal 

Jhalar 

Jhalaei 

Jhib 

Jhuei 

JlNSWAR 

JOWAR 


See banjar jadid. Also a class of tenant (see 
paragraph 196). 

An assignment of land revenue. 

Holder of an assignment of land-revenue. 

Land-revenue demand. 

Eegister of holdings of owners and tenants show- 
ing land held by each and amounts payable as 
rent, land-revenue, and cesses. 

A class of tenant (see' paragraph 196). 

Uncultivated land covered with brushwood and 
small tress. 

A Persian-wheel by which water is raised from a 
stream or canal. 

Irrigated by a jhalar (g. v.). 

A sheet of water. 

Pee paid to proprietor when entering on posses- 
sion of land (see paragraph 168), 

Eelating to crops, also the crop statement for 
any particular harvest. 

A kind of millet {Sorghum vulgare). 



V 


Kah^ca 

Kaciia 


Kaciia abami 

KaCHA niOHA 
Kaciia 1!A1.ha 


KACHATini 

Kadam 

Kadim 

KAniMi 

Kahiyat 

Kalah 


Kamiana 


Kan 


Kanai, 

IVANtA 

Kankah 

KANt.L'T 

KAN’UN'aO 

Kaiiam 

KAltWAll 

KAHOtT.AIll 

K A HU KAN 

Kasuh 

KtiAnin 
K II AKA 
KllAJ-SA 


KhAM TAIISJI/ 
KllAllAIlA 

Khahcii 

KiiAHir 

KlIAfiANVn 

Khabua 

KiIASHA OinDAWAHI 

Khata 


K. 

. . Possession. 

. . Incomplelo or imperfect, applied to village mea- 
sures of area and weight as distingnished from^ 
those recognised by Government ; not lined 
with masonry (of a well). 

.. Term used for a tenant-at-will (see paragraph. 
1117). 

.. See higha. 

. . The S 3 ’stem under which the amount actually 
expended on the common purposes of a village 
is distributed periodically over the proprietors. 
To he distinguished from pakka malba (g. v.). 

. . District Court-house. 

.. A pace (see paragraph 248). 

.. See hanjnr kadim, also a class of tenant (see 
paragraph 187). 

.. A class of tenant (see paragraph 198). 

. . Iioport note. 

. . Barren land, also applied to rch efflorescence, and 
in the east of the Punjab to sour clay rice land 
(knlnr dnhr). 

. . Cess paid by arlizans to the proprietors of the 
village in vhich the}' ply their trade (see 
paragraph 94). 

.. Appraisement of crops, realization of landlord’s 
share of produro in cash after appraising its 
amount and value. 

.. A measure of area (see paragraph 248}. 

.. A man who appraises crops. 

. . Lime modules. 

. . Same ns knn (g. a.). 

. . Kupervisor of palwaris. 

.. Unit of length. 

.. Title of offlcinl in Indian State. , 

.. Outturn of work. 

.. Length and breadth. 

.. Pee paid in recognition of proprietary title (see 
paragraph 170). 

. . Lowl^ving land near river. 

.. Bough plan. 

... The Sikh commonwealth. Eevenuo credited to 
Government us contrasted with jagir (g. v.) 
revenues. 

.. Direct management of estate by Government. 

.. Poition of crop which has failed to come to ma- 
turity. 

. . Cess realised by landlord in addition to rent (see 
paragraph 839). 

.. Autumn harvest. 

.. Same as tT.sk (g. v.), 

. , List of fields, field register. 

.. HRrve.st in.speclion register. 

. . Holding of a tenant. 


VI 


■>KnATAUNI 


Khetbat 


Khevat 

Khewat-khatauni 


'.Khudkasht 
Khula vesh 

Khush-haisiyati 

Killabandi 

'Kudht-kamiki 

.'Kuhmar 


Lakh 
Lakihraj 
Lambardar 
Latha girdawari 

Lathband 

• Lathmar 
Lichh 

■ Lungi 


M’afi 

M’afidar 

Mahal 

Mahbul 


Mahsulkhor 

!Maira 

Mal 

Malatar 

Malba 

Malouzar 

'Malguza'ri 


K—-co77ehided. 

.. A list ot holdings of teuai-ts. Holding slips 
prepared at re-measurement (see Appendix 
VII). 

. . Applied to a patti or sub-diidsion of an estate, all 
the land of which does not lie in a single block 
(see chakbat). 

. . A list of owners’ holdings. 

. . A combined khewat and khatauni correspond- 
ing to the present jamabandi (see paragraph 
274). 

Cultivated by the owner himself. 

. . Fresh calculation of shares at time of vesh {q. v). 
(see paragraph 15S). 

. . Owner’s rate, water or canal -advantage rate. 

.. (See Appendix XIV). 

. . A cess on hearths realized bj' proprietors from 
other residents in a village (see paragraph 94). 

. . A tenant in Dera Ghazi Khan who has earned 
a jJ'^rmanent title by sinking a well (see para- 
graph 211). 


L. 


. . 100,000. 

. . Exempt from assessment. 

. . Village headman. 

. . Cloth copy of the patwari’s map (paragraph 
292 and Appendix XXI). 

. . A tenant who acquires rights in land by embank- 
ing fields (see paragraph 211). 

. . Same as lathband (g. u.). . 

.. Fee paid in recognition of proprietary title (see 
paragraph 169). 

. . Fee paid to proprietor when entering on pos- 
session of land . (see paragraph 168). 

M. 

. . Eevenue-free. 

. . The holder of an assignment of land-revenue. 

. . Estate. 

. . Share of produce due to state, now share of pro- 
duce taken by person who pays the revenue 
in money (see paragraph 170). 

. . A kind of land-revenue farmer (see paragraph 
172). 

. . Sandy loam. 

- . Land-revenue. 

. . Same as hamsaj'-a (g. v.). 

.. Fund out of which common village expenses are 
' defrayed. 

- . Person responsible for payment of land-revenue. 

. . Pielating to assessment assessable. 



Vll 


M — concluded. 


.’Malik 

'Malik adna 
Malik ala ' 
Malikana 
Malik kabza 


Mabla 

Masri 

Ma'tyae 

-Maurusi 
Mauza 
^Mauzawar 
Milan khasba 

Milan rakba 
Milkayat ala 
Milkiyat adna 
Milkiyat makboza 
Min 
Minhai 
Minjumla 

Mirasi 
Mirabidar 
Mibl haqiyat 
Moth 

Muhtakafa 

Mukaddim 


Mukaddimi 

.Mukj.rrariijar 

Mundiiimar 

Munshi 

Muntakhib asamiwar 

Musavi 

Mushakhsadar 


Owner • in Western Punjab malik means a leading 
man in a section of a tribe. 

Inferior proprietor. 

Superior proprietor- 

Pee .paid in recognition of proprietary .title. 

A man who owns the land actually in his pos- 
session, but has no share in the common pro- 
perty of the village community (see paragraph 
142). 

A measure of area (see paragraph 243) . 

A small pulse. 

A word used in United Provinces for a clay 
soil. 

Occupancj'^ tenant. 

Village. 

By villages (paragraph 512). 

An area statement abstracted from the khasra 
(q. V.) annual area statement. 

Annual area statement. 

Superior ownership. 

Inferior ownership. 

Tenure of g. malikk abza (q, v.). 

Portion. 

Excluded from the assessable area. 

Part out of a whole (Instruction 8, Appendix 
VIII). 

A class of landholder (see paragraph 196). 

A class of landholder (see paragraph 196). 

Eecord-of-rights. 

A small pulse {phaseohis trilobns). 

Same as ahtrafi (g. v .) . 

Superior proprietor (see paragraph 167), also 
a leading man or headman in a village community 
(see paragraph 115). 

Pee paid to superior proprietor in recognition 
of proprietary title (see paragraph 169). 

A kind of occupancy tenant (see paragraph 211). 

A man who acquires occupancy right in land by 
clearing it of jangal (see paragraph 211). 

An Indian clerk. 

Statement of owners’ and tenants’ holdings with 
detail of fields and rent, I'i c. 

Mapping sheet. 

A farmer of the land-revenue (see paragraph 172). 


N. 


'Nagha 

•Nahri 


Commutation paid for failure to perform chher 
(gi. I!.) labour. 

Irrigated from a cana 


i / ^ 


VIU 


Nahhi-pabta 


NAIB-TAH8rr.DAB 

Naksha alamat 
Naksha-intikal 

Na KSHA-LA KHIBA J 
NAKSnA-THAKBAST 

Nai.a 

Nautob 

Nazim 

Nazkana 


Nazul 

Niai 

pAOnOTRA 

Pag 

Pagvakd 


Pabikasht 

Paipath 

Pakea 


Pakka malba 

c 

Paea 

Panaei 

Pa NA PAL AT 

Pabcha 


Pargana 
Part Sibkae , 


N — concluded. 

.. Assessment rate over and above the assessment 
rate on unirrigated land applied to nahri 
land in calculating the fixed assessment ■which, 
it shall pay (see paragraph 446). 

.. The deputy or assistant of the tahsildar (g. v), 

. , List of conventional signs. 

.. ' Statement of land transfers. 

Statement of land-revenue assignments. 

.. Village boundarv map (see paragraphs 248 and 
270). 

.. Prain or watercourse. 

. . Land brought under cultivation for the first time. 

. . Governor of a large tract in an Indian State. 

. . An abatement from the revenue of an estate, 
&c., retained by Government in malting a 
land-revenue assignment to an indiwdual. 

.. Land, &c., which ijii& become the property of 
Government by escheat or failure of heirs.' 

.. Manured. 

P. 

. . A surcharge of 5 per cent, on the revenue paid to 
village headmen, 

. . Fee paid to proprietor on entering on posses-sion 
of land (see paragraph 168). 

.. A custom of inheiitance under which sons by 
dilTerent wives inherit equal shares In land 
(see chundavnnd) the property being divided 
fcr cavila. 

^ A tenant who does not live in the \'illag 0 in wliich 
be cultivates land. 

A fee paid to a superior owner in recognition of 
bis proprietary title (see paragraph 160). 

Complete or peifoct applied to measures of weight 
and area recognized by Goveriinient as dis- 
tinguished frojn those used in villages ; lined 
with masonry (of a well). 

^ The system under which the amount to be col- 
lected for common village e.xpenses is fixed 
at a definite percentage on the land revenue. 

A sub division of an estate (see paragraph 128). 

.. A tenant protected from ejectment for a term 
of years (see paragraph 203). 

.. A form of perit dicnl distiibufion of land in the 
Gurgnon IHsfrict (see paragraph 168). 

An extract from a lihatauni or janiabnndi, a 
cop 3 ' of the entry in a khatauni regarding his 
holding given to a right-holder at measure- 
ment (see paragraph 273 and paragraph 2 
Appendix VIJ). 

^ A group of estates forming a sub-division of a 
district or talisil. 

„ Government copy of the new settlement record. 


IX 


TaET TAHSlti 

'Paeta 

Patta 


Path 

Pattidab 
Patwabi 
P 0 OHH BAKBI 


Eabi 

Eaiyat 

Eaiyatwaei 


Eakh 

Eangsaz 

Eassa-buti 

Eastah 

Ea0Sli 

Eiwaj-i-am 


Ebt 

Eohi 

EgBAKAEI'AKHIB 


Sabik 

Sadb 

Bade mabgozabb 


SaIIiAB 

■SaIIiABA 

Sa’ib 


Sanad 

Sabah 

Saesahi 


P — concluded, 

.. Tahsil copy of the settlement map (paragraph 
292 and Appendix XXI). 

. . Assessment rate. 

.. Leather cover such as is used for protecting 
account booiks by Indan shopkeepers (see 
Appendix VII) ; also deed of grant (see para- 
graph 152). 

. . A sub-division of an estate (see paragraph 128) ; 
also a ■well holding (see paragraph 165). 

. . A form of village tenure (see paragraphs 187, 138). 

. . A village accountant or registrar. 

.. A cess on marriage levied by proprietors from 
other residents in a ■village (see paragraph 94). 

E. 

/ 

. . Spring harvest 

. . Tenant. 

A form of settlement in which the occupant of 
each bolding is under a separate engagement 
•with Government, as distinguished from the 
village settlement in force in North-Western 
India. 

. . A preserve. 

. . A colourist. 

.. A form of tenure in riverain estates in Sialkot 
(see note on page 72). 

. . Pathway. 

. . A loam soil. 

Eecord of customs followed by the chief tribes 
in a district in the matter of marrioge, inherit- 
ance, (see paragraphs 561 — 567). 

, . Sand. 

. . A stiffish soil containing a considerable amount 
of clay. 

... Brief abstract of settlement proceedings appended 
to settlement record (see paragraph 270). 

S. 


. . Former. 

. . Head-quarters station. 

Leading lando^wners allowed to become responsi- 
ble for revenue assessed on an estate (see 
paragraph 17). 

... Flooded or kept permanently moist by river. 

... Same as sailab (g. 0 .). 

... Miscellaneous income derived from an estate by 
its owners over and above the profits of cultiva- 
tion (see paragraph 856). 

... A deed of grant. 

... Eoad. 

... A measure of area (see paragraph 248). 



X 


Sabsari pabta 

Sawaki 

Satab 

Sbb 

Sbbi 


Sbbmani 

ShaHJAHANI BIGHA 

Shahnahbi 

Shajba 

Shajea kishtwae 
Bhajba nasb 
SSAMII iAT 
Shikabt 
Shoba 

SiHADDA 

SlIiHDAB 
Sib jaqib 

SiB-o-pa 

Siwai 


Tapbik 

Tahbij abauiw.vb 


TaHBIIi 

Tahbildab 

Takavi 

Talukdab 

Tababbabeab 

Tabaf 

TaBIEA FAIMAIBE 

Tabmim 

Tawani 

Thaka 

Thaka PAarsi 

Tboe 

Thitla 


S — concluded. 

.. An all-round rate on’ cultivation ■without discri-- 
mination of soils or classes of land. 

Cropped only in the autumn harvest, 

. . See sa’ir. 

^ A measure of weight, th of a maund, 

.. Grant of land made by Pathan Chief to men- 
who helped him with their swords or their 
prayers. 

A fee of one ser in the maund of produce paid* 
in recognition of proprietary title. 

. . See bigha. 

. . Irrigated from a canal owned by the State. 

. . Map, plaa 

.. Village field map. 

.. Genealogical tree of lando'wners of a village. 

. . Village common land. 

. . Broken. 

. . Saltpetre. 

.. Masoni^*^ pillar or platform erected at point 
where boundaries of three villages* meet. 

. . Same as chakdar (g. v.). 

. . Land owned by jagirdar in an estate of which the 
revenue is assigned to him. 

, . Pee paid to proprietor when entering on possession- 
of land (see paragraph 168). 

. . Cesses, also same as sa’ir (q. o.). 

T. 

Distribution of revenue over holdings. 

Abstract of khatauni showing tenants’ holdingo 
with their areas and rents, but without detail 
of fields (see paragraph 270). 

... A sub-diviBion of a district, charge of a tahsil- 
dar. 

. . Official in chief executive charge of a tabsil. 

.. Loan granted by Government to a landowner 
for agricultural purposes. 

.. A superior proprietor (see paragraphs 108, 148, 
145). 

.. A class of tenant in Jhang (see paragraph 211). 

. . A sub-dmsion of an estate. 

.. Note of method of survey (Appendix XXI). 

. . Correction. ' 

A class of tenant in Kohat (see note on page 102). 

.. Police Station or the jurisdiction of a Polico 
Station (paragraph 679). 

Marriage fee levied by proprietors of village from 
other residents (see paragraph 94). 

A sub-division of an estate (see paragraph 128), 

A snb-di'dsion of an estate (see paragraph 128). 



XI 


Tbsh 


Wajib-ul-’are 

Waris 

Warisi 

Watar 

Wirsana 


Zabti 

Zail 

ZaIIiDAR 

Zamindar 
Zamindari 
Zamindarx bioha 
Zar-1-nagha 


ZiLIiAH (ZiIi’a) 


V. 

. . Periodical redistribution of land among proprietors- 
(see paragraph 158). 


W. 

.. Village administration paper (see paragraphs 
295-296-A and Appendix VIII). 

... Landholder (see paragraphs 152, 175, 178 and 
178- A). 

. . Eight of the waris (g. c.). 

. . Line. 

. . Fee paid in recognition of proprietary title. 

Z. 

... Cash rents levied on account of certain crops. 

... A group of estates out of which some representa- 
tive man is appointed zaildar. 

.'. A man of influence appointed to have charge of a 
zail. 

. . Landowner. 

. . A form of village tenure (see paragraph 136). 

. . See bigha. 

. . Fund formed out of commutation paid by 
persons who do not perform the chher (g. <•.) 
labour for which they are responsible. 

... District. 



